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in Eyeglasses and Spectacles requires years of experience ; 
moreover, it is something unique. 
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THE “NEW VALITE” 
ACETYLENE HAND LAMP. 


As supplied to Officers and Men of the British Expeditionary Forces. 


STRONG. SIMPLE. EFFICIENT. 


As illustrated ... gos si Jee - 13/6 
If with Windproof Bonnet, extra... ove: 
Postage to France, extra en a soa” ee 
MADE IN STEEL WITH WEIGHT ... coe 23 Ibs. 
BRASS FITTINGS. HEIGHT ... .. 9 inches. 
50 Candlebower for 6 hours with 4 1b. charge of Carbide. 
VALITE, LTD., Adam House, John St., Adelphi, London. 
W.C, 2. 
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THE NATIONAL TRIBUTE 
TO LORD ROBERTS 


ARE YOU HELPING 
OUR SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


Permanent'y Disabled on Active Service 
to Find Employment at a Living Wage at 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops? 














O red tape, no delay. The man starts at £1 per 
week and keeps every penny of his pension. Every 
penny that you give goes to swell the capital sum that 
can make these Workshops self-supporting by providing 
them with the plant and premises, as necessary in this case 
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you give does not merely alleviate a passing phase of 
distress ; it helps to make safe and happy the future of 
our disabled men now and after the war. It is the 
National way and the only practical way by which these 
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Will you please send a Cheque to-day ? 


A SPECIAL APPEAL is made to Members 
of His Majesty’s Forces to take up a 
ey Collection on their Ship or in their Unit 
on behalf of our Workshops. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, LARGE OR SMALL, 
CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS” 


APRIL 1917, SUPPLEMENT 


Containing a Special Survey of the Field of investment, and an entirely new 
analysis of the leading Iron and Steel Companies; also details and hints 
regarding Deposit of Securities with the Treasury, what to do about the 
American Income Tax, &c. 

The above work gives the latest details of 100 specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment, from War Loans to Ordinary shares in Selected Industrial Companies, 
particulars of further investments, together with yield tables and general hints of value to every investor. 


Post free on receipt of 4d. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Limited, Investment Bankers, 


67, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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CAMERA BARGAINS 


¢. When we say Camera Bargains, we mean “Bargains"’ in every 

sense of the word. Bargains in Cameras for pocket as well as 

Cameras for the field; Cameras for plates and Cameras for films. All 

guaranteed in sound w forking order. 

G, Are you satisfied with the apparatus you are using at present? Has 
it all the movements, etc., you would desire? If not, write us your 

requirements. By return, we will let you know what we can do. Should 

you desire it, we will take your present outfit in part exchange. 

G pow ago card to-day for Catalogue U, qaiieing particulars of 

undreds of bargains in Second-hand High Grade Apparatus, offered 
aes WANTED. at prices 25-50 per cent. lower than cost. Many lots are equal to new. 


Een eee: SANDS, HUNTER & Co., Ltd. "i? 


CAMERAS and LENSES 





OF RS IGH C L ASS Specialists in Second-hand Photographic Apparatus, 
MAN UPACTURSE. 97, Batted Dien, Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 
GOOD PRICES GIVEN. Phone: Regent 840. ele.: ** Sansunter, London.” 











OFFICERS’ A. J. WHITE 


RAIN PROOF 


WA KIT 74, pale ST., 


Lonpbon, S.W. 
at and Cap Maker, 


Offers his SPECIAL FLEXOLYTE 


FIELD SERVICE CAP 


as being light in weight, soft 
and pliable in texture as 
quite the best possible cap 
for foreign service, being 
quite rainproof and having a 
smart appearance, not a rag. 


May we send aie FLEXOLYTE 





1.—A free copy of “ Tips for Subs.” a little 

book every young Officer should read ? Reg. No. 327488 
2.—Details of our £30 KIT? 

3.—A specimen of **Omne Tempus” Khaki 





guaranteed Rainproof, without Rubber ? 


Samuel Brothers || A. J. WHITE 


A special Officers’ Dept. at each House. bat and Cap faker, 
OXFORD CIRCUS 74, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
and LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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LANGUAGES MADE EASY 
For the NAVAL and MILITARY SERVICES. 

| Marlborough’s “SELF-TAUGHT” Series 

u Of EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Containing Classified Vocabularies, Food, &c., Human Body, Conversations, Travel Talk for Railways. 
Steamers, etc. ne English egg o Pronunciation. Elementary Grammar. 











rices Net, Cloth. Wra Net. h, 

ARABIO (Syrian) Self-taught 2/6 210) GREEK (Modern) Seif-taught "aie 30 

26 20 

“CHINESE - 5/0 4/0 SINHALE ~ | 

“EGYPTIAN (Arabic) 7 8 TURKISH’ af Ze 20 
{HINDUSTANI SELF-TAUGHT ce preter (in one volume, Red Cloth) Net 5/0 
TAMIL . ” " HE 


“Contain Naval and Military Terms. Write for Prenpentes of the Language required and Catalogue No. 7, 
Sold by Booksellers & Bookstalis. London : E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C.4, 
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Established a Quarter of a Century. 
To Authors, Officers, &c. 


Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S,A., 
M.J.1., ete., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BOOKS, and also to undertake the Printing, 
Binding and Publishing of the same. 

“Mr. C, Gilbert-Wood is well known for the ex- 
cellent work which he has done as a publisher of 
Army and Navy Btesnture."—Fan gee EXPRESS. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


Moyses Stevens, 
EXPERT FLORIST, 
146, Victoria St., Westminster. 


REGIMENTAL MOURNING 
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2nd Seaforth Highlanders. Council of the Nava 
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16th Lancers. ment. Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2 
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SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


‘TRENCH’ BLOCK 
CHOCOLATE 


as supplied to the British Prisoners of 
War and the Expeditionary Forces. 


PER LB. TIN 3/@ Postage Extra. 




















CHOCOLATES FRESHLY MADE 4/- per lb. 


Daintily packed Boxes of exquisite Design 
and Taste suitable for Presentation. 


101, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone No. - - ~- - Gerrard 1188. 
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Pay a Little More and have a 
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The Super Commercial Motor Vehicle. 
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THE 


MERCHANT SERVICE 


To help the 
OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE 


(and their Wives and Families or other dependents) broken in the War. 


THE FRYATT MEMORIAL FUND 


Organized by the Imperial Merchant Service Guild and 
registered under the War Charities Act. 


The Merchant Service has done much for the Empire 
and has asked for, and received, but little. If only as 
a measure of appreciation of services rendered and in 
order to stimulate the Heroes of our Merchant Ships, 
contributions to this fund—which is the only one of 
its kind in existence—are appealed for. 
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TheRt.Hon.A. J. BALFOUR,M.P.; Admiral Sir JOHN R. JELLICOE,G.C.B.; 
Admiral Sir DAVID BEATTY, K.C.B.; Lord MUSKERRY; Admiral Lord 
BERESFORD; Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P. (Chairman of the G.E.R., 
Owners of the ‘‘Brussels’”’); Captain Sir H. ACTON BLAKE, K.C.V.O.,R.N.R. 
(Deputy Master of Trinity House); BASIL E. PETO, Esq., M.P.; THE 
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Exclusive of £1,000 voted to this Fund by the Guild, 
only a little over £2,000 has so far been raised. It is 
trusted therefore, that this public appeal will meet with 
a generous response from the British public. 





Contributions will be gratefully received by the Honorary Secretary to 
the Fund— 5 


Lieutenant T. W. MOORE, R.N.R., 
The Arcade, LIVERPOOL. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
EAST SURREY REGIMENT 


By Colonel HUGH W. PEARSE, D.S.O. 





A Complete History of the Ist and 2nd Battalions and 
bf their predecessors the old 31st (Huntingdonshire) 
and 70th (Surrey) Regiments, from 1702-1914. 


(SEE REVIEW, PAGE 467.) 








“Colonel Pearse’s work is no hasty compilation to make good 
the needs of the moment. He is himself a Son of the East Surrey, 
and he has commanded one of its battalions with distinction in 
the field. More than this, he knows the history of the British 
Army as well as of his own regiment, and better still, he knows 
how to write. .... Colonel Pearse has a noble story to tell.” 


—The Times 


“We choose Colonel Pearse’s history of the East Surrey 
Regiment for ‘“‘honourable mention in literary despatches” 
because it shows just the right spirit and is obviously the result 
of research.” —The Spectator. 


The book . . . is replete with stirring incident and with many 
a tale of personal heroism and regimental staunchness. It is a 
story to make proud all who have associations, even the most 
remote, with the East Surrey Regiment.”"—The Surrey Comet. 


“Colonel Pearse . . . has evolved for his own regiment a 
record which will challenge comparison with any of the speci- 
mens of the greatly improved class of this literature which have 
appeared during recent years. . . . Both Battalions of the East 
Surrey Regiment have enjoyed a prolonged existence... . 
between them they seem to have been engaged in all our great 
campaigns and in the majority of our minor expeditions ; and in 
recording all that these regiments have done ... we are 
permitted to realise how and by what hands ine British Empire 
has been fashioned. —Army and Navy Gazette. 








VOL. I. NOW READY. 
£1 1s. Per Post £1 2s. 468 pp., Maps and Illustrations. 


Special Terms to Officers and Men of the East Surrey Regiment 
17s. per copy, post free. 


Vol. II., by the same author, is in course of preparation; giving the history 
of all battalions of the Regiment in the War against Germany 1914. 
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sport, in town or country. 


The “‘HUNT” Models being produced by an expert staff, are not only correct in detail and style, 
but are distinctive and form the hall-mark in high-class workmanship. 


Owing to excellence of quality, wear and weather have less effect upon the ‘* HUNT" Coats than upon 
any other make, and to secure health, appearance, economy, and perfect satisfaction, Hunt's celebrated 
overwear, as supplied by all the leading houses throughout the world, should always be chosen. 


186a, 190 & 192, Holloway Road, London, N, 7, and 21, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
Also at PARIS, NEW YORK, BRUSSELS, MADRID, COPENHAGEN, and BUENOS AIRES. 


HUNT'S CELEBRATED 
HE WATERPROOF and SHOWERPROOF MODELS of J. R. HUNT & Co., Ltd.; include 
Coats appropriate for all occasions, being designed for Military wear, business, pleasure or 
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The One Flag League 


To support the Government in its determination 
to secure a Victorious and Permanent Peace. 


ALL ARE ASKED TO HELP ——— 


“The Indian Military Record,” of January 31st, 1917, says— 


The One Flag League has been formed to rally the whole 
force of the Empire to the support of the Allied Govern- 
ments in their determination (to quote the words of Mr. 
Asquith), ‘‘ That this long and sombre procession of cruelty 
and suffering, lighted up as it is by deathless examples of 
heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some 
patchéd up, precarious, dishonouring compromise mas- 
querading under the name of peace. But that they will 
require that there shall be adequate reparation for the 
past and adequate security for the future,” 

It seeks to bring home by means of lantern lectures, 
outdoor and indoor meetings, the distribution of literature, 
canvassing and other methods, if possible to every 
man, woman and child in the Empire, the supreme 
need that everyone must put forth their utmost efforts if 
we are to secure victory and a real and permanent peace. 
All are asked to assist this National and Imperial work. 


“THE ONE FLAG LEAGUE,” 


28b, WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, George W. M. Dale, 
ARTILLERY ROW, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. Honorary Secretary 
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C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 














articles and information on Artillery matters, some highly technical and some general. Articles 
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Principal—Miss Parker. 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
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a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns.a year. 
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THE STRAITS IMPREGNABLE. 


By SYDNEY DE LOGHE. The epic of the Gallipoli Heights. A simple, unvarnished tale of 


Ss. net. 


personal experiences, told with remarkable power. 





A REGIMENTAL SURGEON in War & Prison. 


By Captain R. V. DOLBEY, M.B., M.S. (Lond.), F.R.C.S., R.A.M,C. A Doctor's graphic 
description of the firing line in the early days of the war, and of life in four German 


Prisoners of War Camps. 


Ss. net. 





HORSES. 


Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. j 
with the origin of the horse; outdoor horses; horsemanship, etc. ; 


military horse, etc. 





By ROGER POCOCK. 


Full of new and entertaining material. Deals 


pleasure horse; the 
5s. net. 


THE OLD WAY and other Poems. 


By Captain R. A. HOPWOOD, R.N. 


Ronald Hopwood's little volume is one of the finest sea-ballads ever printed. 


“The poem which is set at the beginning of Captain 


"'— Morning Post. 
2nd Impression, 2s. 6d. net. 





BALLADS OF BATTLE: 


Written and Illustrated by Sergeants JOSEPH LEE, Black Watch. 


has come straight from the trenches . 


“Of the verse that 
among the very best.''—The Spectator. 
3rd Impression, 2s. 6d net. 





FIRST AID for the TRENCHES. 


Explains clearly and simply, with the aid of 38 excel- | 


lent illustrations, what a soldier can do for himself, 
or his comrades, when ae, and before 


skilled assistance can be obtained. "By Captain 8. 
HASTINGS, M.S. (Lond. ih R.C.8.(Eng.) Qs. net. 





INFANTRY SCOUTING. 


A practical manual for scouts in training and at the 


pr: 
front, calculated to give the best results in the the least 


ossible time. By Cc. R, D. J. CAM “— ae’ | 
8. net. 


couts’ Officer, Camerons. 


ON TAKING BEARINGS. 


This ars the result of experience, enables Officers 


and N.C.O.’s to master the use of the prismatic 
compass and the protractor without the aid of an 
instructor By — H. P. WALSH, Loyal N. 
Lancashire Regt Ls. net. 


FIELD GUNNERY. 


| With special reference to the Heavies. 3rd Edition. 


Designed to assist artillery officers, who have had no 
previous tech — training. By D. A. MacALISTER 


jeut is. 64. net. 
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HOSPITAL 
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kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. 
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POLISHES 





If any difficulty is experienced in securing 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE 





A Patriotic arid non-Party Organisation whose principal aims are :— 


1. The Education of public opinion 
throughout the Empire, so_ that 
Command of the Sea by the 
British Fleet may be regarded as the 
first consideration of National and 
Imperial Policy. 


2. The promotion of the teaching 
of the use of Sea Power, and 
the outlines of Naval History, in all 
the schools of the British Empire. 


3. The training of British 
Boys for the Sea, by means of 
Naval Brigades, Brigs and training 
ships, with a view of eliminating all 
aliens from Britain’s sea service. 


4. The organisation of public 
opinion in support of the creation of 
an Imperial Air Service, under a 
responsible Air Ministry, to ensure 
Britain's Command of the Air. 


The League appeals for additional Fellows and Members to enable it to 


carry out this policy. 


Vice-President - - - - 
Do. for life - - ~ 
Fellows (Ladies and Gentlemen) - 
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All communications to be addressed— 


THE GENERAL SEC 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
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Westminster 


TOBACCO and CIGARETTES, 


the World over, are recognised as the accurate realisation of to-day’s 
cultured taste. 


300 1 pound . 


Westminster ‘‘Specials’’ | Westminster “Amulet” 


skilfully blended fine flavoured or SMOKING MIXTURE, 
TURKISH CIGARETTES —_ a tobacco of superlative quality 
for and rare charm for 


15/- 7/6 


Prices include o 
cost of packing in airtight tins and postage. Orders for smaller quantities cannot be 
accepted. These reduced prices are for Cigarettes in Bond for direct shipment abroad only. 


(i ontminater Tobacco Co‘Lid 


Westminster House 
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KALAMAZOO 
LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


are recognised as constituting the most perfect system 
of Bookkeeping in the world. Look at this evidence— 


30,000 Kalamazoos supplied to War Office 
since outbreak of war. 


Kalamazoos are on every Vessel in the 
American Navy. 


Kalamazoos are extensively used by the 
American Army. 


Kalamazoos are extensively used by the 
Australian Navy. 


What the Machine Gun is to an Army the Kalamazoo 
is to an office—it holds the line with fewer men. 


For particulars apply to 
MORLAND & IMPEY, Ltp., 
London Office: 62, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


MAINTAINS— 


Several Hundred RECREATION HUTS, Tents and 
Clubs, at home and in France, Flanders, Malta, Egypt, 
Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia and India (over 60 under 
shell-fire on Western Front; 42 in Egypt) for Sailors and 
Soldiers; many more needed; Huts cost £300, Tents £150, 
Week’s working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


NAVAL AUXILIARY HOSPITAL in Scotland; £50 names 
bed for 12 months. 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 
PARCELS FOR PRISONERS and Troops in Trenches; 5s. per 


parcel. 


VISITORS for men in HOSPITAL, far from own friends. 


RECREATION ROOMS for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives. 
NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 
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PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
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Patent No. 
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Military 
Luminous 
Watch 


£3 12 6 


A thoroughly reliable Luminous Watch, fitted with a cover and having a dustand damp 
proof screw case made of one piece of silver. The “ Military’? Luminous Watch is the 
only screw case watch made with an attached cover, and it can only be obtained from 
the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, Ltd., for whom it is specially manufactured. 


As illustrated, 23- 12-6 Half-Hunter Cover, 4-0-0 Without Cover, £3-3-0 
The hands and figures are fully visible at night. 
Only One Address. No Branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—Council. 
At the Anniversary Meeting held on Tuesday, March 6th, 1917, the following 

Officers were elected to the vacancies on the Council, viz. :— 

Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B. 

Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 

Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, C.M.G., T.D. 


Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I., has been elected Chairman of the 


Council for the ensuing year. 
Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., has 
been elected Vice-Chairman. 


I1.—Entrance Fee Temporarily Suspended. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Institution, held on March 7th, 1916, 
it was unanimously resolved that for the present, and as a temporary measure, 
the payment of any entrance fee on joining the Institution should be dispensed 


with. 


III.—Life Membership: Reduced Terms. 
It was at the same time decided that the amount payable for Life Membership 
should be temporarily reduced from £15 to 410. 


IV.—New Members. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of February, 
March, and April, viz. :— 


Captain H. T. Birch-Reynardson, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. 
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Lieutenant G. L. M. Napier, R.N. 

Lieutenant H. W. Hind, 1oth Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Lieutenant E. G. H. Bellars, R.N. 

Lieutenant A. L. Allen, R.N. 

Lieutenant W. J. Littledale, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. K. S. Mackenzie, 19th Bn. A.I.F. 

Major H. L. Moir, 7th Bn. Cheshire Regiment (T.F.). 

Major J. C. Pearse, I.A. 

Gentleman-Cadet J. R. Bowring, R.M.A., Woolwich. 

Second-Lieutenant H. E. C. Gatliff, Coldstream Guards. 

Major H. W. M. Bamford, M.C., 2nd South African Infantry. 

Major-General V. B. Fane, C.B., C.I.E., I.A. 

Lieutenant G. T. Langridge, T.F. Reserve. 

Captain R. L. Douglas, A.S.C. 

Captain M. E. Park, D.S.O., Royal Highlanders. 

Second-Lieutenant H. J. B. Simon, 3rd Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Lieutenant I. C. Cameron, Cameron Highlanders. 

Commander G. C. Thomas, R.N.R. 

Captain E. B. Connell, Trinidad Light Infantry Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Commander V. M. Wyndham-Quin, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant R. S. E. Wells, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. Bedfordshire Regiment. 

Captain T. E. Bussell, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. The Royal Scots. 

Lieutenant F. I. S. Tuker, I.A. 

Lieutenant G. M. Creasey, Norfolk Regiment. 

Captain The Hon. A. L. O. Forbes-Sempill, R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander H. H. Harwood, R.N. 

Lieutenant W. R. Lyon, late 3rd Bn. Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Captain R. D. Marshall, Norfolk Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. F. A. Wadham, V.D., 4th Bn. Royal Lancaster Regiment 
(T.F.). 

Major W. H. Carver, roth (Service) Bn. East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Major G. A. H. Dickson, M.V.O., 5th (Reserve) Bn. Worcestershire Regt. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. N. Young, D.S.O., Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Captain W. F. Blunt, D.S.O., R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant W. A. M. Leidig, Worcestershire Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. J. B. Tomlin, 21st Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Major A. D. Whatman, 4th Bn. East Kent Regiment (T.F.). 

Lieutenant H. S. M. Herbert, R.N. 

Lieutenant R. S. Laidlaw, R.N. 

Captain S. Phillips, 34th (Labour) Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Tabor, 8th (Cyclist) Bn. Essex Regiment (T.F.). 

Surgeon N. C. Carver, M.B., R.N. 

Captain A. McLean, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Captain G. F. Hamilton, M.C., East Kent Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Tylden-Wright, Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

Commander F. E. Andrews, late R.N.R. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. Best-Dunkley, Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Egerton, D.S.O., 9th Bn. Royal Scots (T.F.). 

Lieut.-Colonel J. L. Jack, Scottish Rifles. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Parsons, D.S.O., 1gth Hussars. 

Lieutenant C. M. R. Schwerdt, R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander the Hon. G. Stopford, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. C. Stubbs, D.S.O., Suffolk Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant McC. Christison, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. Royal Highlanders. 
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Lieutenant P. de M. W. Egerton, 19th Hussars. 

Lieut.-Commander G. N. Hewson, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant W. M. Lummis, Suffolk Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. McK. Maitland-Dougall, R.C.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Nelson, D.S.O., Border Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. T. Peters, D.S.O., R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant T. W. D. Price, 1oth Bn. London Regiment (T-.F.). 

Commander H. E. Sulivan, R.N. 

Captain A. Walker, M.C., 21st (Service) Bn. West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Major N. I. Whitty, Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Captain S. Wills, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant T. G. Evers, Essex Yeomanry. 

Commander C. D. Longstaff, R.N. 

Major J. Maxwell, M.C., Rifle Brigade. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. N. Abadie, D.S.O., K.R.R.C. 

Captain W. S. Durward, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant R. Langton-Jones, D.S.O., R.N. 

Major G. H. Green, 7th Bn. Worcestershire Regiment (T.F.). 

Captain L. B. Mills, 13th (Service) Bn. East Surrey Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Newton, 13th (Service) Bn. East Surrey Regiment. 

Major D. Webb, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. Leicestershire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. G. L. Dundas, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. A. Ewart, I.A. Reserve of Officers. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Varley, Scottish Horse Yeomanry. 

Captain J. Birch, Machine Gun Corps. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Herbert, Huntingdonshire Cyclist Bn. (T.F.). 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. H. St. L. Clarke, Bart., D.S.O., 21st (Service) Bn. 
West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Collett, C.M.G., 5th Bn. Gloucestershire Regt. (T.F.). 

Major M. J. K. O’Malley Keyes, R.F.A. 

Lieut.-Commander H. Pott, R.N. 

Lieutenant V. C. Brown, Royal Marines. 

Captain T. G. Deason, Nottinghamshire (Sherwood Rangers) Yeomanry. 

Lieutenant A. A. Hooper, Rifle Brigade. 

Captain J. A. S. Tillard, R.E. 

Surgeon F. J. F. Barrington, M.B., F.R.C.S., R.N. 

M. E. P. Frost, Esq., 1.S.0., Civil Servant, Admiralty. 

Major G. Marchant, I.A. ® 

Lieutenant G. Reynolds, R.E. 

Major J. C. Walford, D.S.O., R.F.A. 

Major H. W. T. Palmer, R.E. 

Captain A. K. Waistell, C.B., R.N. 

Major J. P. H. Ouchterlony, R.E. 

Second-Lieutenant C. S. Hann, R.E. (T.F.). 

Commander F. J. Stenson, R.D., R.N.R. 


V.—Library Subscription Reduced. 


The Council have pleasure in announcing that for the present, and as a tem- 
porary measure, it is decided to reduce the subscription to the Lending Library 
from 10s. per annum to 5s. per annum. The Library is rich in works of reference, 
military and naval, historical, scientific, etc. A subscriber can take out as many 
as four volumes at one time. 
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x SECRETARY’S NOTES 


VI.—The R.U.S.I. Journal. 


PAYMENT FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Naval and Military Officers, whether Members of the Institution or not, are 
invited to send papers, essays, experiences, narratives, etc., which may appear to 
be of general interest, for the consideration of the Editor, with a view to publication 
in the quarterly JouRNAL of the Institution. The Council have allocated funds for 
the purpose of providing payment for the same. 


VII.—Distribution of the Journal—Members’ Addresses. 


Owing to the War, Members’ addresses have become so uncertain, and are so 
constantly changing, that punctual distribution of. the JouRNaL is quite impracticable, 
and many Members must fail to receive their copies. A large number of copies 
of the last numbers have been returned to the Institution, through the Post Office, 
‘** Addressee not found.’’ It is notified, therefore, that any Member who does not 
receive a copy of the present issue can be supplied by applying to the Secretary 
and giving an address. 


VIII.—The Museum. 
The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter was :— 


#28 5 6 in February. 
£30 3 6 in March. 
#61 16 6 in April. 
ADDITIONS, 

(6861) Sabretasche of the 5th Madras Light Cavalry, 1844. It was the 
property of the late Major-General H. M. Eliott, who joined that 
regiment in 1844.—-Given by Mrs. J. Eliott. 

(6862) Bas-Relief in Bronze of Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, executed by 
Mr. J. A. Stevenson.—Presented to the Institution by the vote of the 
majority of subscribers of the Arts and Crafts Community. 


(6863) Life-Buoy of the German Cruiser ‘‘ Emden.’’ The ‘‘ Emden ”’ was 
destroyed at Cocos Island, Eastern Indian Ocean, on November 1oth, 
1914, and thi life-buoy, belonging to her, was picked up on the 
southern end of Mafia Island, opposite the entrance of the Rufigi 
River, German East Africa, on February 2nd, 1916, having traversed 
the distance of 3,220 miles in 450 days, or a little over seven miles 
per day, in the equatorial current. Mafia Island had become British 
during the voyage of the life-buoy across the Indian Ocean.—Given 
by Major W. B. Brook, Resident of Mafia. 

(6864) Cap Badge and Specimen Buttons of the Uganda Rifles, now 4th 
Bn. King’s African Rifles.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Stonor, 
4th Bn. King’s African Rifles. ; 

(6865) Silver Cup on Stand made of Dollars with a Spanish dollar dated 
1776 let in to it, being the prize money of Mr. Edward Bate of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Namur.’’ The dollars were taken in the ‘‘ Ville de Paris,’’ 
flagship of Admiral Comte de Grasse, April 12th, 1782.—-Given by 
Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Roberts, late D.C.L.I. (great-nephew of Mr. 
Edward Bate). 


eames, 





SECRETARY’S NOTES xi 


With reference to No. 6821, which appeared in the Secretary’s Notes of the 
November JournaL (1916), and which is as follows :— 

‘* Waistcoat taken from a German seaman who was rescued from the wreck 
of a German submarine which was sunk by H.M. Destroyer ‘ Attack,’”’’ the 
following additional information may be of interest :— 





™ “Strap to prevent 
| Jacket slipping up 
Over wearers head 
The jacket consists of a waistcoat stuffed with hair, on to which are 
connected :— 
(i) An india-rubber air bag; 
(ii) India-rubber tubes connecting to air flask and bag. 
The following are attached or in pockets, and are able to be cast off when 
the wearer reaches the surface of the water :— 


(A) In pockets. 
(i) Knife ; 
(ii) Flask for brandy ; 
(iii) Goggles to be worn under water to keep acid out of the eyes. 


(B) On brass hooks, 
(i) Flask containing purifier ; 
(ii) Flask of compressed air ; 
(iii) Flask of oxygen; 
(iv) Lead weight, 1o kilos., to prevent wearer coming to the surface too 
quickly. 
A certain amount of practice is required to work the apparatus. Men are 
trained in tanks. 


USE OF THE JACKET. 


When in place, the wearer opens the cock ‘‘a’’ on the compressed air flask 
‘“A,”’ and fills the india-rubber air bag ‘‘S’”’; air is then inhaled through the 
tube ‘‘ T.2’’ and the non-return valve ‘‘c.’? The exhaled air passes through the 
tube ‘‘ T.3’ to the purifier ‘‘ B,’”? and is then used again. The purifier ‘‘ B”’ is 
hot when working; as soon as it cools the apparatus is useless. If the air becomes 
foul, compressed air is admitted to ‘‘S,’’ also a little oxygen, by the cocks ‘‘a ”’ 
and ‘‘b.”’ 


A 3 





Xii SECRETARY’S NOTES 


REFERENCES. 


A, compressed air flask; B, purifier; C, oxygen flask; a, compressed air cock ; 
b, oxygen cock; c, non-return valve; G, pocket for goggles; g, goggles; K, pocket 
for knife; L, pocket for brandy flask; S, india-rubber air bag; T.1, tube—xrst, 
compressed air to air bag; 2nd, purified air to air bag; 3rd, further compressed air 
and oxygen; T.2, air bag to mouth, through non-return valve ‘‘c’’; T.3, exhaled 
air to purifier; W, weight—1o kilos, detached, together with ‘‘ A,’’ “‘ B,’’ and “ C,”’ 
on reaching the surface. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 


May ist, 1917. 
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| Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers. All communica- 
tions (except those for perusal by the Editor only) should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal United Service Institution.] 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH OPERATIONS 
AGAINST THE CARLISTS, 1836-1837. 


By Coronet C. Fietp, R.M.L.I. (Rtd.). 





THE ROYAL MARINE BATTALION IN THE CARLIST War, 1836-1837. 


THE why and wherefore of the Carlist War of 1833-40 can be explained 
in a very few words. Philip V. of Spain had issued a statute in 
1713 limiting the succession to the throne to his male heirs, but in 
1830 Ferdinand VII., the then king, cancelled this edict at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of his fourth wife, Christina of Naples. The result 
of this was that his infant daughter, Isabel, born the same year, became 
heir to the crown in the place of his brother, Don Carlos, who up 
to this time had every reason to consider that he would succeed to 
the throne, and there is no doubt that both legally and morally he 
had every right to consider himself as future King of Spain. Kins 
Ferdinand died in 1833, and Don Carlos, who had numerous supporters, 
especially in the north-east of the Kingdom, was by no means disposed 
to abrogate his claims in favour of his infant niece, and determined 
to fight for his rights. He quickly made himself master of the north 
of Spain, and would probably have regained his kingdom had not 
England and France intervened—not to the extent of declaring war 
against him, but by aiding his opponents with money and, to a 
certain extent, with men. England did, in fact, rather more than 
this, as, in addition to the ‘‘ British Legion ’’ specially recruited in 
this country for service with the Spanish Government, she allowed 
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Colonel (afterwards Sir De Lacy) Evans, an officer on the active list, 
to command this force with the local rank of Lieut.-General, ordered 
the squadron on the north coast of Spain to co-operate against the 
Carlists, and landed a battalion of Royal Marines with a proportion 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, which fought beside the Legion and 
the ‘‘ Christinos.’’? 

A word as to the Legion. It consisted of two regiments of 
Lancers, known as “‘ Reina Isabel’s’’ and tne ‘‘ Queen’s Own Irish”’; 
and ten infantry regiments—the 1st, the 2nd ‘‘ English,’’ the 3rd 
‘‘ Westminster Grenadiers,’’ the 4th ‘‘ Queen’s Own Fusiliers,’’ the 
5th ‘‘ Scotch,’’ the 6th ‘‘ Scotch Grenadiers,’’ the 7th ‘‘ Irish Light 
Infantry,’’ the 8th ‘‘ Highlanders,’’ the oth ‘“‘ Irish,’’ and the 1oth 
**Munster Light Infantry.” 

These troops were publicly recruited and wore the national red, 
except one which was regarded as a rifle regiment and wore green. 
The Scottish corps dressed like the Highland Light Infantry, but 
wore crimson feathers and ball tufts in their shakos. Many of them 
were old soldiers, but on the whole they were not of any particular 
credit to their country. Even if we judge only from the remarks of 
a writer who served in the Legion,? and who throughout his work 
endeavours, very naturally, to show it in the most favourable light, 
it must have contained a very large number of men who cannot be 
regarded as having been anything else than savage, drunken, and 
mutinous ruffians, ready to desert to the enemy on the slightest pretext, 
while not a few of the officers seem to have been tyrannical, brutal, 
and, in some cases, even cowardly. That they fought as well as 
they did in the desultory campaign in which they participated, can 
only be attributed to the national fighting instinct. 

The Legion made its initial appearance on July 1roth, 1835, when 
the steamer ‘‘ Royal Tar’ arrived at San Sebastian with the first 
contingent. After a little fighting, leading to no particular result, 
it moved to Vittoria, where it spent the winter. Upon the arrival 
of a Franco-Algerine Legion in January, 1836, it again took the field, 
attacked Arlaban, some miles to the north-east of Vittoria, and after- 
wards made its way to St. Sebastian, where it was besieged by a 
strong force of Carlists. Thanks to the action of the British squadron 
under Lord John Hay, the ‘‘ Christinos’’ kept possession of the coast 
and could land men pretty well where they liked, but their jurisdiction 
in the north-éast did not reach much further than the guns of the 
fleet. The place of assembly for the Royal Marine Battalion was at 
Santander, where it was formed early in May under the command of 
Major John Owen, but there was some movement of detachments 
along the coast in the month previous. On the 15th of that month 





li.e., the Government troops. So called after Christina—the Queen Dowager. 

2 Alexander Somerville, author of ‘‘ History of the British Legion and War in 
Spain.” London, 1839. 

3This officer had served on board H.M.S. “ Belleisle”’ at Trafalgar, was 
promoted to Lieut.-Colonel while in Spain, and at the end of 1837 was appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the corps. 
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100 marines, who had just come from England, were despatched from 
Santander to garrison Portugalette at the mouth of the Bilbao River. 
With them went a portion of the detachment of H.M.S. ‘‘ Castor,”’ 
under Second-Lieut. F. A. Halliday,! and on arrival at their destina- 
tion were reinforced by others of the same detachment who were on 
board H.M.S. ‘‘ Saracen,’ then lying in the river—five marine gunners 
and Lieutenant C. G. Langley, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Royalist.’? ‘‘ And here 
we are,’’ writes an officer,! ‘‘ including officers and five Royal Marine 
Artillery, to the tune of 148 valientes, about to fortify an old building, 
Situated certainly in a very strong position, and a very romantic 
spot to boot, but it will require no small amount of labour and skill 
to convert the convent into a fortress. Our first object was to make 
out a marching ticket for the two unfortunate old friars, to block up 
doors and establish apertures in the walls to do duty as loopholes till 
further orders, besides expending an enormous quantity of soap. How 
very necessary it is for soldiers to be supplied with two bars of yellow 
washing. I need not say the convent was in a disgustingly stinking 
state, or it had not been a Spanish lately-inhabited convent.’’ Besides 
fortifying the building and keeping a sharp look-out for the enemy, 
Don Carlos having ‘‘such a flying army that no one knows where 
they are,’’ much less where they were not, the little garrison had to 
work hard in making a battery for a couple of long 32-pounders landed 
from the fleet, besides a smaller one for two Spanish g-pounders. 
On the roth it received a somewhat embarrassing reinforcement in 
the shape of 130 Spanish marines and 25 bluejackets belonging to 
the same nation. ‘‘To prevent unpleasantries which might occur 
from sentries shooting anyone by mistake from not understanding 
the different parolles, there is a Spanish sentry placed wherever we 
have an English one. - Both must challenge before either fires.’’? 
During this time the Carlists frequently appeared in groups and 
singly on the neighbouring hills, but the guns of the ‘“‘ Royalist ’”’ 
kept them at a respectful distance. 

On May 5th the Legion attacked the Carlist lines outside San 
Sebastian, and after a severe fight, in which they were aided by the 
heavy artillery of H.M.S. ‘ Phoenix”? and other British war-vessels, 
drove off the enemy from their entrenchments and captured half a 
dozen cannon. But as the British were not strong enough to occupy 
the ground they had won, and had to fall back into San Sebastian 
again, no very great advantage was gained. Five days later the 
Royal Marine battalion was brought round by sea to Portugalette 
and proceeded to Bilbao. What it was expected to do there does not 
appear. In any case it re-embarked in a week’s time and was taken 
round to San Sebastian. There men and officers seem to have spent 
a somewhat unpleasant time, thanks to the town beiug overcrowded 
with troops. It is related that ‘‘ Major Owen, in consequence of a 
court-martial sentence, applied to the authorities for some dark hole 


1 Francis ‘Naiidioa Halliday—the grandfather of Major | a a Halliday, 
V.C., R.M.L.I. Returned to England in H.M.S. ‘‘ Castor’? 1837. Captain 1847, 
re-appointed to Royal Marine Artillery 1848. Retired as Major 1855; died 1873. 

2 Lieutenant Halliday’s Journal. ‘‘ Globe and Laurel,”’ 1906. 
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where he could place the offenders in solitary confinement. The 
answer to his request was that his men were already furnished with 
good quarters, and that there were many Spanish soldiers sleeping 
in the streets who would jump at a black hole.”’! Despite the defeat 
of May 5th the Carlists still surrounded the city, especially to the 
eastward along the right bank of the Urimea. 


It was the 27th before any movement was made by General Evans, 
who was in command at San Sebastian. On this day, a feint was 
made to attract the attention of the enemy by the ‘‘ Salamander ”’ and 
‘‘Reyna’’ steaming to the westward with a small detachment of 
marines on their decks to suggest a landing in that direction. On 
the 28th the Royal Marine battalion was ordered to support the 
3rd Brigade of the Legion in an advance which was to be made across 
the Urimea. Supported by the fire of six steamers and a dozen 
gunboats which enfiladed the Carlist positions from the sea, the guns 
on the fortifications and the field-pieces of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
which got into action on the right, the British troops forded the river 
in three places, and, after taking up such positions as were necessary 
to support the Legion, bivouacked on a hill near Ametza. 


Here they remained peacefully till 3 a.m. on June 6th, when the 
Carlists drove in the pickets of the Legion, and followed this up by 
an attack in some force at 8 a.m., which pressed on both flanks of 
the Christino position, and eventually, some of the Spanish troops 
who were engaged giving way, the marines had to be called to the 
rescue. Arriving within musketry range, the three leading companies 
of the battalion were deployed into line, and commenced independent 
firing. Whether it was owing to the deadly effect of their fire, or 
whether attributable to some other reason, the Carlists fell back, and 
the marines returned to their bivouac. Three men were wounded— 
Captain Garmston (severely) and two privates. 


On the day that the battalion left San Sebastian, Lieutenants 
Langley and Halliday, and a detachment of about seventy men from 
the ‘‘ Castor,’’ steamed out of the harbour of St. Sebastian on board 
the ‘‘ Salamander’ and stood away to the eastward. These marines 
were off to play at Passages a somewhat similar réle to that which 
had been theirs at Portugalette. They were to act as a species of 
advanced guard to the battalion. ‘‘ Giving the Legion and company 
time to fight their way along to Passages,’ writes Lieutenant Halliday, 
‘‘we ships went to breakfast, proceeding slowly along the coast, until, 
off Passages, we saw the Queen’s troops aid Carlists popping across 
the harbour. Three or four shots were fired our way, but did not 
reach us.’’ After three or four hours’ wait outside while the Anglo- 
Spanish war-steamers entered the harbour, the marines were landed 
and marched to the top of ‘‘an exceeding high hill from whence one 
has a bird’s-eye view not only of the shipping, but also of the con- 
tending forces on the hills around, and a great space of the blue 
waters to the north.’’? Up here they found thirty Spanish marines, 


1 Lieutenant Halliday’s Journal. 
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and discovered that their especial duty was to prevent the Carlists 
finding a position on the hill-top from which they could fire down 
upon the shipping in the narrow harbour beneath. ‘‘ The second day 
we were reinforced by Lieutenant Clapperton, R.M.A., and a dozen 
artillerymen. By dint of hard: labour our portion! became daily 
more strong. Our chief engineer was Lord J. H., whose first object 
appeared to be to lay down the foundation of a fortification as much 
like a ship as possible, which piece of ingenuity has repeatedly given 
rise to the most facetious remarks. This always goes by the name 
of the ‘Ship.’ Here we have the poop aft and forecastle ahead, 
gangways, ports and all complete; in short he soon succeeded in 
getting a ship up the hill, which might have puzzled a more military 
general. In about seven days we were in a very defensible state, two 
6-pounders and two 3’s, besides a four-and-twenty pound rocket. 
Generals from the Legion came up and gazed in wonder at our nautical 
fortifications. Carlists also appeared to look on with a considerable 
degree of astonishment, especially when they found that our guns 
would go off and throw shot to a considerable distance. About 100 
sailors now came up, both to make the ship by day and man her 
by night, so that we were not easily to be turned out. A company 
of marines from the battalion and their Captain took command.’’ 
It is only six or seven miles as the crow flies from Passages to 
St. Sebastian, and the ground about Ametzegana, which had been 
occupied by the marine battalion and the 3rd Brigade of the Legion, 
seems to have been in full view from the ‘‘Ship’”’ redoubt on the 
eastern heights at Passages, for Lieutenant Halliday gives the following 
account of the fight which took place on the 6th and which has been 
already mentioned. ‘‘ June 6th.—At about an hour before daybreak 
our attention was arrested by the sound of many great guns and 
small arms on the height of Evans’ lines and at San Sebastian. 
Towards daylight the fight was continued all along his lines, and 
we soon had a charming view of the battle, and ’twas certainly very 
well worth seeing. From our position we saw more of the Carlists 
than of the Queen’s, but in many places the red and blue cloth was 
beautifully blended. The Carlists evidently got the best of it at first, 
but it ended in their being beaten off with considerable loss. This 
was one of the most bloody fights they have had during the whole 
war. From about 2 a.m. che firing was kept up without ceasing. 

Some companies of the marines were engaged, but not the whole of 
them.’ 

After sustaining one or two false alarms the little garrison of the 
‘‘Ship’’ at Passages was attacked by a body of the enemy estimated 
to have been at least 400 strong. Wecannot do better than to continue 
to quote from Lieutenant Halliday’s Journal: ‘‘On the morning of 
the goth, at about 1.30 a.m., we seized our fighting tools. The sailors 
were up as usual from the ships to strengthen us, and the picquet 
had latest orders to retire from the CORRES icameasainias made- 

1? “Position.” 

2 Lieut. Halliday’s Journal. 
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tenable position on the height. Our whole force was about 300 
marines and sailors. About 2 a.m. we were all tired of doing nothing, 
and all persuaded they would not interrupt our quiet, when the devil 
of a row saluted our ears. A yell that had not disgraced Hell itself, 
and a blast of trumpets sounding the charge, accompanied by a pretty 
considerable roar of musketry. But until we were actually boarded, 
but few of our muskets could come into play. I thought, as a nautical 
told me, we had better ‘fit our men with boarding pikes instead of 
muskets.’ They had been of equal service. .... « After some little 
time Langley succeeded in being allowed to go outside the walls. 
Then our fire first began to tell, although we could but fire at the 
flashes. The house in our front, ‘containing 36 Spaniards of the 12th, 
was very hard pressed. At least they could hardly hold out any 
longer, having 2 dead and 3 dying, besides 15 wounded. When 
daylight enabled us and the guns to amend our aim, the Carlists 
began to doubt, to retire, or to cease charging. We had then re- 
occupied our deserted wall in front. The grape and canister fell very 
thick among them. Also amongst them came Langley with about 20 
men and obliged the Carlists to retire. They say he saved the lives 
of those within, for the Carlists had already burst open the door and 
‘twas touch and go work. They would have butchered the whole of 
them. . Langley in front of the house was shot through the thigh, 
odd enough the only man who was hurt. Several were hit, but not 
hurt. My ‘valet de chambre’ was hit three times. How singular! 

‘* The Carlist allow to have lost 20 killed and 50 hors de combat. 
Certes they left 8 behind them and they are not in the habit of leaving 
their dying or dead. Their attack was beautifully managed. They 
came so quietly and attacked so gallantly that they deserved a better 
fate. . Langley gained the Order of San Fernando, as well as a 
hole through his leg, and well did his gallantry deserve the honour. 
ps ee i This is quite an amateur war. All the actors are Volunteers 
except the Royals, who would nearly all prefer acting on the other 
side The men, generally speaking, are of the same opinion, though, 
like their officers, they obey orders. A frequent remark of theirs is, 
‘Well, for my part I’d as soon ‘shoot some Spaniard, I don’t care 
whether he’s a ‘‘ Christiner’’ or a ‘‘Carlew,’? but I should not like 
to go home without shooting some fellow.’”’ 

The defenders of the ‘‘Ship’’ were now from time to time aug- 
mented till their force amounted to about six or eight hundred men. 
Besides the original garrison, there had arrived two companies from 
the marine battalion, the marines from the ‘‘ Pearl,’’ ‘‘ Tweed,’’ 
‘**Royalist,’? and ‘‘ Castor,’’ besides some three or four hundred of 
the 12th de la Linea, Saragossa. The latter were soon relieved by 
‘four companies of the roth Legion—‘ Break of Day Boys.’ ’’? 

It was not until July roth that the battalion completed its march 
to Passages. ‘‘ That evening,’ writes Lieutenant Halliday at Passages, 
Wasi was very ‘clear there was a move in Evans’ lines. Before dark 

1 Vide Note III. 

2 The Munster Light Infantry. Surely he means “‘ Peep-o’-Day boys ’’? 
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we (and the Carlists) saw the regiments marching. About dusk some 
of them ascended our hill. Lancers took up a position in front of 
the Casa Fieurte, so that the enemy could have no doubt with regard 
to Evans’ intentions. Regiments begin crossing the river. Never 
was such a noise made by soldiers about to surprise an enemy. At 
10 p.m. Steele! received a note from Henderson to tell him that all 
were to march except the ‘ Castor’s’ marines and the R.M.A.—a bore 
for Joe, and we felt not a little disgusted, but I was not surprised, 
as i am always left behind on every occasion. Some persons are 
fortunate in that respect. In a short time after hearing our sentence 
Major Owen and his jolly band came blowing up the hill, damning 
our elevated situation. I wished them all in heaven that night. 
Instead of being before the walls of Fuentarabia by daybreak that 
night was passed with us, expecting all night to march. Sleep for us 
was out of the question. At 5 a.m. they actually did march, to my 
no small satisfaction. The village of Alya was the only position now 
occupied by Evans, barring a few houses along the high road from 
Passages to San Sebastian. At daybreak we saw the Carlists very 
busy firing all the huts, etc., which had been occupied by the marines 
and the rest of the Legion. (N.B.—They do not like being accused 
of belonging to the Legion.) From our position, there is a high 
ridge of mountains which runs along the sea to Fuentarabia. This 
was the route Evans, with about 5,000 men, took that morning, July 
11th. On these mountains before night were they all routed by about 
half their number of Carlists. Never was anything so badly managed 
under the sun. Their departure was worth seeing at any rate. The 
red coats on the left and white caps? in the valley keeping parallel 
to them—all gone, and Clapperton and I with 52. men left in charge 
of the place. Here was a chance for the Carlists, and we afterwards 
heard that, had Evans taken Fuentarabia, we should have been attacked 
in the morning. Some of our men took advantage of the coast being 
clear to go beyond our usual limits and rob potatoes. Towards 
evening we were reinforced by four Companies of Rifles. At 10 p.m. 
entered Logan regularly done up, and bringing us the first tidings 
of their failure and retreat back to our position. Pratt, R.M., also 
came in, and some wounded ‘ Legions’ needed our assistance. That 
night, like the last, was passed with open eye. Having bivouacked 
that night about a league from us, the troops marched in on the 
morning of the 12th. But Evans did not think proper to take up 
his old positions. The marines remained in Passages and most of 
the Legion returned to San Sebastian and thereabouts. The Carlists 
immediately re-occupied their positions around us, and all went on 
even as before poor Evans’ sad disaster, our only pastime being a 
little practice at over-curious gentlemen, some of whom we knocked 
over now and then to teach them their distance. At the affair of 
Fuentarabia, two marines (privates) were killed and ten wounded. Odd 
enough, the officers never get killed. No promotion! I think some 
of the old fellows ought to give us a step or so... . .”” 

1 Captain Stecle, R.M. 

2 The Carlists, who wore white caps and who marched by a parallel road to the 
British and ‘‘ Christinos.”’ 
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A few further details of this unsuccessful day will not be out of 
place. The British force, after leaving Passages, halted at 8 a.m. at 
the Monastery of Guadeloupe, from which place General Evans pushed 
forward the 6th and roth Regiments of the Legion with the Royal 
Marines in support, with the object of securing a wooden bridge by 
which it was possible for the Carlists to pour in reinforcements to 
Irun and Fuentarabia. The operations seem to have been carried out 
in a half-hearted manner. The Legionaries took the bridge but 
were at once attacked by the Carlists, and apparently were not supported 
till their ammunition was giving out. Then two companies of the 
marines were placed on an embankment near the bridge and later on 
two more thrown into a convent hard by which commanded the bridge, 
and these four companies contrived to hold the enemy in check till 
late in the afternoon, when, in accordance with what seems to have 
been the routine in this campaign—if one can call such operations a 
campaign—General Evans ordered a retreat to the Isquibel hills. Two 
other companies of the battalion had a skirmish away on the left 
checking a threatened sortie from Fuentarabia. The next day, as 
Lieutenant Halliday has related, the British fell back to Passages. 

To judge by the account of a member of the Legion,! it appears 
not. to have been on the best of terms with the Royal Marines. One 
grievance was an order issued by General Evans that the officers of 
the Royal Marines should have a superior local rank to those of the 
Legion, Colonels ranking as Generals, Captains with Colonels, and 
Subalterns with Captains. ‘‘It was a foolishly weak and unmanly 
prostration of dignity in General Evans,’’ writes this Legionary, ‘‘ thus 
to succumb to the prejudice of a few persons who snarled at him. 
One of the officers of the marines wrote frequently to a London news- 
paper, complaining of the shocking indignity of their being associated 
with the Legion. But what to him must have been the indignity, 
as he was a young, fashionable aristocrat, was the obligation he found 
himself under to wrap himself in his cloak and soil his polished boots 
by mounting the picquets of the Ametza hill. His letters are only 
worth referring to because in England people have been misled by 
them. The genuine English officers who had seen service in the 
marines were ncver ashamed of being alongside the Legion.’’ If one 
may hazard a guess, the truth probably was that the marines were 
disgusted with the continual aimless attacks on the Carlist positions 
which always ended in a ‘“‘ withdrawal,’’ which withdrawal they prob- 
ably, justly or unjustly, laid at the door of the Legion. Anyway, 
there is little doubt that the quality of its men and officers was not 
of the very first class as regards efficiency. The same writer records 
a few further opinions about the corps which are of some interest: 
‘There is not a better drilled corps,”” he says, “‘ better appointed in 
every way, or one that looks better in the British Service, than the 
Royal Marines do; indeed for some years past, since their uniform 
has been alte red, 2 they have been proverbial as a good-looking corps; 





sis Hiswcy of ei British Legion and War in Spain.’’ Alexander Somerville, 


ae 
2 Vide Note I. 
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but when they marched where the Legion marched—when they fared 
—(no, they did not fare as the Legion, for the marines had their tea 
made for them twice a day whatever went on, and they had their 
rum regularly, and extra, at such times as that, and rations always 
of a good quality :) but when they were exposed to make-shift quarters, 
or the toil and tear and wear of the Legion, they looked no better 
than the Legion did at these times, and when the Legion had nothing 
to do but mount guards and attend parades, they turned out with 
as white belts, as clean muskets, and as much under awe of discipline 
as the marines did, or as any other corps do. On the 13th (March, 
1837), though it was still wet, and an order to advance expected, yet 
our regiment was paraded twice with white belts, clean-washed gaiters, 
polished shoes, buttons and brasses, while the marines had no dress 
parade at all, and, I believe, their commanding officer was the wisest, 
for if the muskets were cleaned at such times, it was enough; only 
this will show what kind of military order was observed with us.”’ 

With the exception of a Carlist attack on the outposts on the 
eastern heights of Passages, on October ist, easily and quickly 
repulsed, there is nothing further to be recorded of the doings of the 
Royal Marine battalion during the remainder of the year 1836. 

In March of the following year it came in for a certain amount 
of fighting and acquitted itself with credit, although the general result 
of the operations undertaken against the Carlists was practically nil. 
Leaving its quarters at Passages at 3 in the morning of March troth 
the battalion joined the Legion and a contingent of Spanish troops 
at Alza. Here the combined force was formed up for an attack on 
the Ametzegana position then held by the Carlists in some force. 
While Colonel Lezama of the Spanish Army made a feint against 
the villages of Lesso and Rentired, which were so close to Passages 
that the guns in the redoubt of San Antonio—which had been thrown 
up by the marines—were able to cover his advance; the qin Legion 
stormed the Ametzegana, while the Spanish ‘‘ Princessa’’ Regiment, 
supported by the Royal Marines, captured the position at Gabara. 
The whole Carlist position was in the hands of the Christinos before 
evening, though the enemy held on to their trenches at San Marco 
for a long time, and were only driven out when the guns of the Royal 
Marine Artillery came into action against them with spherical case- 
shot, which proved very destructive. The next few days the battalion 
spent crossing and re-crossing the Urimea and occupying and preparing 
for defence the village of Loyola on the left bank of that river. It 
was eventually determined to attack the position held by the enemy 
near the village of Hernani, seven or eight miles from San Sebastian. 

On the morning of the 15th, commanded by Colonel Owen, the 
battalion advanced along the Hernani road till it arrived at the 
“‘windmill-battery on the Ayette lines.’’ Here the men were halted 
and cautioned ‘‘to keep locked up, to pay strict attention to the 
directions of their officers, and not to waste their ammunition by a 
careless fire.’’ 

Continuing their forward movement the marines, at 2 p.m., came 
under artillery fire from the Carlists, whom they discovezed strongly 
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posted at the Venta of Oriamendi, about 800 yards distant. To reply 
to this fire the guns of the Royal Marine Artillery were brought up 
and opened fire with considerable effect. ‘‘ [ had here an opportunity,” 
writes an eyewitness,/ ‘‘of observing closely the excellent practice of 
the marine artillery as they wrought the mountain? guns, I believe 
carrying balls of 9 or 12 pounds weight—which, in light skirmishing 
warfare, are by far the most efficient instruments of conflict. Though 
the enemy’s balls came thick among them they continued throwing 
shells into the opposite entrenchments with as complete regularity in 
loading, firing and sponging, as if they had been merely at drill 
practice. At one of the guns, the gunner, who did the duty of 
elevating (taking aim) was struck on the shoulder with a musket ball; 
he was looking along the gun when the shot struck him and lodged 
in his shoulder, but he continued taking his aim until satisfied, only 
having put his hand to the wound. He then stepped back, straining 
his eyes as usual to the point where the shell was expected to go, 
while the man with the match received the order to fire; and the 
messenger of death being obediently destructive as he desired when 
it fell among the enemy, the gunner with apparent satisfactic 1 turned 
his head to his wounded shoulder, and said, ‘ Well, I have paid them 
for this more than cent. per cent.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile a flank attack was working round the enemy’s right, 
anc at 5 p.m. the Venta surrendered amid much cheering on the part 
of the victors. 

At 8 the next morning the marine battalion was in position on 
the plateau of Oriamendi, not more than a mile and a-half from 
Hernani. With it was the 5th division of Evans’ Army, while the 
2nd Spanish Light Infantry and 6th Legion were pushed forward 
in extended order over the ground in front of the St. Barbara Heights. 
After some heavy firing on the left four Carlist battalions suddenly 
debouched from a gorge in the hills right in front of the marines, 
and, throwing out a cloud of skirmishers, drove back the 2nd Spanish 
Light Infantry and the 6th Legion in disorder. It was time for the 
marines to take a hand, and Colonel Owen, deploying five companies 
into line, advanced them to a natural breastwork in his front from 
which they opened a heavy independent fire upon the advancing 
Carlists, who dropped fast. In vain did their officers urge them to 
the attack; they wavered and could not be got to close quarters. A 
flank attack on the right of the position, held by the Royal Marine 
battalion, met with the same non-success, and finally an attempt to 
get round on to the San Sebastian road in its rear was defeated by 
the fire of a company which had been posted by Colonel Owen behind 
a wall overlooking the line of their advance. The Carlists now fell 
back from the marines towards Hernani, but apparently they were 
still too formidable for the remainder of General Evans’ troops, for 
they continued to gain ground towards the left till it was necessary 
for the marines to be ordered back to cover the San Sebastian road. 





1839. 
2 Field guns he must mean. 
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They halted in column at much about the same place at which they 
had first come under fire the day before, about 800 yards in rear of 
the Oriamendi plateau. Here they again saved the situation, for 
about 3.20 the Legionary and Spanish troops were falling back in 
such disorder that it was uncommonly like a rout, and the Carlists 
were only checked by the marines once more deploying into line, and 
presenting such a formidable front to the enemy, who had already 
learnt what to expect from them, that they desisted from any further 
attempt to follow the Christinos, who were enabled to reach the shelter 
of the fortifications of San Sebastian. The battalion afterwards 
followed them to that place and was quartered for the night in the 
Church of St. Francis. 


There is not the slightest doubt that, had it not been for the 
marines, Evans’ Army would have been completely routed with tremen- 
dous loss. An officer of the Royal Engineers who was present has 
placed this on record in a letter which is well worth transcribing. 
He writes from San Sebastian :—‘‘ Saw 10 or 12 battalions file out 
and extend beyond our right and left; from this time it began to look 
serious, and about 2 p.m. the Carlists commenced their attack, symp- 
toms of wavering were observed on our left, although they were not 
pushed. On the right they began also to grow troublesome, and Lord 
John Hay considered itt time for the marines to open their fire: they 
have hitherto done nothing. It was high time; and it would have 
done your heart good to have seen the manner in which they did 
their work. You must know the system of fighting here is regular 
guerilla—every man for himself—firing as often as you can behind 
walls, etc.; in contrast to this it was beautiful to see the battalion throw 
in a regular fire, as steady as on parade, and Colonel Owen just as 
cool as in the barrack yard: it was the admiration of all who saw 
it, and soon quieted the Carlists. What a fine example of discipline 
the marines gave! Had they not acted as they did, our right would 
have been forced, and the army would have been cut to pieces. They 
certainly have added another laurel to their many.’’ 2 : 


Among the warriors of the marine battalion engaged at Hernani 
was the regimental dog—‘‘ Dash,’’ who was wounded. ‘‘ Dash”’ 
belonged to Captain Bury’s Company and was always foremost in the 
fray. ‘‘Dash’’ was amongst the wounded when the position of 
Ametzegana was carried by the British Legion, assisted by the marine 
battalion, on March 1oth, 1837, but his wound did not deter him 
from heading the column, which repulsed a Carlist attack on March 
16th. On this occasion ‘‘ Dash”’ was hit in the legs, and after the fight 
was over was knighted with a drummer’s sword by the marines and 
at the same time invested with a medal made from a Carlist bullet. 

1 Quoted in ‘ Historical Record of Royal Marine Forces.’’ Lieutenant W. 
Nicholas. 

2‘* The heavy loss which Evans suffered would have been still greater if it 
had not been for the gallant conduct of our Marines, who, though not more than 
400 or 500 in number, withstood the attack of the whole Carlist Army, and pro- 
tected his retreat, or, more properly speaking, his flight.’’—‘‘ Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs.”’ 
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‘‘ Sir Dash,’’ we believe, survived the campaign and returned to 
England with the battalion.? 

The movements of the battalion during the remainder of 1837 
appear to have consisted almost entirely of marching and counter- 
marching over the same ground over which it had manceuvred already, 
though at times a slight skirmish was thrown in. Thus we find it 
leaving Passages again on May 13th for Hernani, near the Oriamendi 
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plateau the next day, back at Passages the day following, and the 
day after that taking the same route to Irun and Fuentarabia that it 
had pursued on the unfortunate July 11th, 1836. This time, however, 
Irun was captured by assault on the 18th and Fuentarabia surrendered 
the same day, after which back marched the battalion to Passages. 
In September it joined the Spanish Army commanded by Espartero 
and was present when Hernani surrendered on the gth of that month, 
after which it again returned to its quarters at Passages where it 
remained till the close of the war in 1840.2. An attack on its outposts 
alone remains to be recorded. 


1“* Art Journal.’? July, 1891. 
2 Under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Parke, who relieved Colonel Owen on 
November 24th, 1837, on his being appointed Deputy Adjutant-General. 
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The following account is taken from a work from which several 
quotations have already been made,' and it gives the date of this 
attack as June oth, 1837. It seems more than likely that this is a 
mistake, and that it is the attack for repelling which on the same day 
in the year previous Lieutenant Langley received the Order of San 
Fernando. The attack, according to this account, ‘‘ was on the morning 
of the 9th, before daylight. The Royal Marines and Marine Artillery 
occupied a height to the eastward of Passages; a temporary fortifica- 
tion * had been erected, for here Lord John Hay had taken up a position 
as soon as he took the town on May 28th.> To take this the Carlists 
ventured to attempt not by cannonade or storm, for they were directed 
by better judgment than to attempt that. All the forces in Spain 
put together would not have taken it by fighting, so inaccessible was 
the height, but they resolved on trying it by stratagem. The Carlists 
brought up some columns of their best forces during the night, and 
after getting them up the steep hill-side, and partly under cover of 
some of the rocks, they were re-forming into columns, from having 
scrambled the best way they were able, and, no doubt, were about 
to put their plans into execution, though it never became known what 
those plans were. 

‘* It happened that an officer of the marines’ guard was visiting 
his sentries just at the moment that the first glimpse was got of the 
enemy, as they gathered under their partial cover. He did not allow 
the sentry to fire, which, no doubt, the lat-.er would have done; but 
ordered him to remain perfectly quiet until they were more distinctly 
seen. This officer communicated immediately with the commanding 
officer. The latter directed the sentries to remain without challenging, 
and the whole force to get under arms. This was silently done, and 
the guns drawn from the embrasures of the mud fortification, and 
each loaded with canister shot, the: quickly and quietly pointed to 
the doomed foe. Every marine, loaded, stood at the ‘ready’ with 
his musket through the loopholes of the fortification, and waited for 
the order which was to be given. In a short while the Carlisis began 
to move from where they had formed, and, by their movement, seemed 
as if intending to surround the place, and devour the sleeping garrison 
before their sentries could give the alarm, but alas! for them, their 
daring had led them to destruction. The order was given within— 
Fire! One whole volley of artillery and musketry was discharged at 
once, and over the rocks, dead, wounded and living tumbled, mingling 
in confusion. There was not even time to follow them with a second 
discharge, for they so suddenly disappeared that there was not a living 
one stood to receive a second shot. Descending down to the lower 
ground, the marines followed them, and for a short while kept up a 
slight engagement as the last of them retired. It could not be ascer- 
tained how many were killed, for they carried some of the dead and 


1“ History of the British Legion and War in Spain.’’ Alexander Somerville, 
1839. 

2 Evidently the ‘‘ Ship.”’ 

3He here implies the same year—1837, but it was the May previous that 
Passages was occupied. This points to the probability of the attack recorded heing 


really in 1836. 
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most of the wounded away ; but the marines got some of them to bury, 
and some dead bodies lay unburied for 6 weeks after that time between 
the lines, no party venturing to put them under earth.’’ 


Note I.—Uniform, 1836.—The uniform of the Royal Marines had now for 
some time been changed from that worn at Trafalgar to one closely resembling 
that of the line, with bell-topped shakos, tail coats and white or Oxford grey 
trousers, according to the season. The ‘‘ globe ’”? was not yet worn on the shako- 
plate, but merely a large silver anchor. The following extract from a letter written 
to the Naval Chronicle on May 2oth, 1830, is of interest :— 

** Mr, Epiror,— 

‘** I had occasion the other day to take a run down to Lewisham, and hearing 
musket firing, I learned it proceeded from the Woolwich Division of Marines, who 
were reviewing on Blackheath, when, not having seen this gallant and Royal corps 
for some years, and thinking perchance I might meet with a fare of ‘ olden time,’ 
I directed my course to the scene of action, and viewed with astonishment and 
delight this fine and useful body manoeuvring right, left, and athwartships, in a 
manner fully equal to any regiment of the line I ever beheld: their celerity in 
throwing themselves into hollow squares was wonderful, and (if a sailor may be 

llowed to speak of these matters) the firing of the kneeling ranks superior to 
anything of the kind I ever witnessed, indeed the whole phalanx discharged their 
pieces as one. The quickness and regularity, too, with which they sprung up 
again was surely indicative of good drilling. The general appearance also of the 
men, with their handsome cap-plates and coatees, caused me to ask myself the 
question, ‘ Can this really be the same corps I recollect years ago with round hats 
bound and looped up with white tape, and a little black leather cockade and 
tuft stuck on one side. With short jackets and tri-coloured worsted trimmings, 
etc.,”? but it was so. I confess the sight pleased me exceedingly to see such an 
improvement in their military appearance. The officers’ full dress (established by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence) is extremely handsome.—X.Y.Z.”’ 

It may be of interest to mention that in 1835 a pamphlet, illustrated by Heath, 
was issued suggesting that the Royal Marines should be formed into a rifle corps 
and dressed in rifle uniform. Drawings of the actual and suggested uniforms are 
given in colours. One reason urged for the change is that the conspicuousness 
of the red coats at Trafalgar occasioned much loss and caused Nelson to order 
the marines to be dispersed about the ship instead of drawn up in closed ranks 
on the poop. The pamphlet is entitled: ‘“‘A few Plain and Plausible Hints on 
the Formation of a Royal Marine Rifle Legion.”’ By ‘‘ Caleb.’’ 1835. 

There is a copy in the Royal Artillery Library at Woolwich. 


Note II.—Capture of Lieutenant White, R.M., by the Carlists.—In the 
‘* United Service Journal ’’ of 1841 there is a long account by Lieutenant Fred. J. 
White, of the Royal Marine battalion, of his capture by the Carlists, and his 
various adventures while in their hands. The following is a brief summary of 
the story of his capture and release. On August 15th, 1837, he left Passages to 
ride to Oyarzun, five miles distant in the direction of Fuentarabia, for the purpose 
of visiting some brother officers stationed at that place. Half way there, at 
Renteria, he stopped to have a shoe replaced which his horse had cast. He says 
this operation took ‘‘ some hours,’’ which time he himself spent at an inn or 
‘ posada,”” and he fancies notice of his journey was conveyed to the Carlists by 
a daughter of the landlord. However he was able to get on in time to lunch with 
his friends at Oyarzun. On his way back to Passages he seems to have lost his 
way, was fired at from a house by Carlists and then attacked by a soldier with 
a fixed bayonet. His thrust missed White and the bayonet stuck fast in the 
saddle. The marine, after a struggle, possessed himself of the weapon, with Which 
he mortally wounded his assailant and rode on. Half a mile further on his way 
a Carlist started up out of some corn and, presenting his musket at only ten 
yards distance, ordered White to ‘‘ Halt.”” Making his horse rear and swaying 
his body he escaped his fire, though the ball passed through his cap. In doing 
this the horse got his foreleg through the rein, and after a short time White had 
to dismount to free him. The Carlist, who had reloaded his piece, overtook him, 
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and White, trying to mount in a hurry, fell over on the offside, and being 
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covered at close quarters was compelled to surrender, especially as he had hurt 
his back in the fall. 

As a prisoner in the hands of the Carlists he met with both good and bad 
treatment, and was moved about a great deal from place to place until June, 1838, 
when an exchange was arranged for him and he was handed over to the Spanish 
Government troops at Alibaron, near Vittoria, on the 21st of that month. Eventually 
he was sent to Santander, from which place he obtained a passage to San Sebastian 
in H.M. steamer ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ whence he made his way on, foot to the Royal Marine 
Headquarters at Passages and reported himself to Colonel Parke, who was then in 
cominand. 

Note III.—The Royal Marines and the Durango Decree.—Annoyed by the 
advent of the various foreign legions which had been hired by the Christino 
Government to resist his troops, Don Carlos issued the famous—or infamous— 
Durango Decree ordering all foreigners taken im arms against him to be shot. 
It received its name from the place where it was issued. But for the benefit of 
the British Royal Marines the following ‘‘ Royal Decree ’’ was promulgated :— 

‘The King, our master, being desirous of drawing a just distinction between 
the regular foreign troops and the mercenary adventurers, who, in consequence 
of crimes against society,,are obliged to fly to the standard which revolution raises 
in other countries, and now directs against Spain; and willing to give a proof of 
his benevolent principles and high sentiments, hath ordered and doth decree as 
follows :— 

‘* That the officers and men of the Royal English Marines, who, obliged by 
order of their Government, have come in compliance with their duty, possibly 
against the dictates of their own consciences and free will, to the coasts of Guipuscoa 
and Biscay, and who may fall by the fortune of war into the hands of the troops 
of his Majesty, shall be respected and held as prisoners of war, the Decree of 
Durango, published before the recruitment, applying alone to adventurers who, 
abandoning their own homes and renouncing the laws of their country, come 
voluntarily to extend anarchy and give a foreign assistance to a cause with which 


they have no concern. 
“* (Signed) B. Erro. 
‘* Villareal, July 15th, 1836.’’ 


Don Carlos was probably influenced at least as much by fear of the British 
Government as by his ‘‘ benevolent principles and high sentiments.’’ 





THE NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN DURING THE 
ANGLO-DUTCH WAR OF 1652-4. 


By R. C. ANDERSON, LIEUTENANT, R.N.V.R. 





EVENTS in the Mediterranean during: the ‘‘ First Dutch War’’ 
formed a striking contrast to the course of the war as a whole. Out- 
numbered from the first, and without support from home, the English 
commanders had little chance of success; in fact, before the war had 
been in progress a year, the Dutch Mediterranean Fleet had no longer 
an enemy to fight. 

Towards the end of the year 1651 there had been a very consider- 
able English force in the Mediterranean, or just outside; but some 
months before the outbreak of war eight ships under Penn and seven 
under Hall had been withdrawn. Only six ships were left, the 
‘* Leopard,’’ 48, ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ 44, and ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 32, 
under Captain Appleton, and the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ 52, ‘* Phoenix,’’ 36, 
and ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ 36, under Captain Badiley.! To make matters 
worse, these two independent divisions were widely separated as war 
approached; for, as Appleton returned from the Levant with one 
convoy, Badiley sailed thither from Leghorn with another. 

The Dutch, on the other hand, with a total of 22 ships in the 
Mediterranean? were not only powerful, but concentrated. On April 
30th, 1652, Longland, the English Agent at Leghorn, wrote that the 
Dutch had a fleet of 14 warships off Toulon, intending, so they said, 
to insist on reparation for damage done to their trade by French men- 
of-war. Probably this was little more than an excuse, since on 
May 24th he reported that they had been ‘‘ well received’’ by the 
French. 

On June 18th news reached Leghorn of the action off Dover, 
the final cause of the war. This news was received just before the 
arrival of Appleton with the homeward-bound merchantmen, ‘‘ Sam- 
son,’’ 40, ‘‘ Mary,’’ 30, ‘‘ Peregrine,’’ 30, and ‘‘ Levant Merchant,”’ 
28, and the two warships ‘‘ Leopard,’’ 48, and ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ 44; 
his third ship, the ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 32, had been sent to Genoa 
to careen. On the 27th, three days before the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations, 14 Dutch ships, under Captain Joris Catz, 
appeared off Leghorn.4 Appleton at once hauled his merchantmen 


1** The First Dutch War,’’ Vol. I., p. 68. 

2De Jonge, Vol. I., p. 460. 

3 ** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1651-2, 237, and June 3rd. 
4 Ibid, 305, 329, 385. ‘* Leven van Cornelis Tromp,” v. 67. 
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right inshore and began to discharge their cargoes, while he moored 
his two warships outside them. Catz thereupon sent in to say that 
the unloading must cease or he would be obliged to attack. Naturally 
the Governor replied that Leghorn was a neutral port and allowed 
the English to go on discharging cargo. Catz took no steps to carry 
out his threat, and was shortly recalled by the Dutch Government. 

For some little time nothing of importance took place. On July 
17th the Dutch Fleet put to sea, leaving the way open for the ‘*‘ Constant 
Warwick ’’ to slip in from Genoa. She was sent out again on the 
2oth with orders to return if the Dutch did so, or to go ahead to warn 
Badiley if they went south. Next day the Dutch were again off 
Leghorn, but Cox, captain of the ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ either 
deliberately or in mistake, had held on towards the Levant to join 
Badiley... A month later, on August 23rd, Commodore Johan van 
Galen arrived at Leghorn to take command of the Dutch Fleet. On 
the 26th he set sail with ten warships and a prize, and went south to 
look for Badiley, leaving off Leghorn four men-of-war and a merchant- 
man under Captain Salinge in the ‘‘ Son,’’ 40.2 

Badiley, then on his way from Zante to Leghorn, had decided to 
take the boldest course. Relying on the information brought by the 
‘* Constant Warwick,’ that the Dutch had steered west when they left 
Leghorn in July, and ignorant of the fact of their return, he calcu- 
lated that they must be intending to work south on the west side of 
Corsica and Sardinia and to look for him about Cape Spartivento. 
If, therefore, he were to sail direct to Leghorn without touching at 
any other port, he hoped that he might join Appleton unopposed. 
The plan failed; the Dutch, instead of acting as he supposed, had 
returned to Leghorn, stayed there a month, and put to sea again on 
August 26th, steering south past Elba. It certainly seems as if van 
Galen must have known Badiley’s movements; at any rate his own 
were perfectly timed. On the afternoon of August 27th, as Badiley 
reached Monte Cristo, he found eleven Dutch ships awaiting him.3 

The English Fleet consisted of the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ 52, ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ 
36, ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ 36, and ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 32, with the four 
merchantmen, ‘‘ Mary Rose,’’ 32, ‘‘ William and Thomas,’’ 30, 
‘* Thomas Bonaventure,’’ 28, and ‘‘ Richard and William,’’ 24—eight 
ships with 270 guns. The Dutch had the ten warships ‘‘ Jaarsveld,”’ 
44, ‘‘ Prins en Prinses,’? —, ‘‘ Eendracht,’’ 40, ‘‘ Maan,’’ 40, ‘* Zeven 
Provincien,’’ 40, ‘‘ Maagd van Enkhuizen,’’ 34, ‘‘ Haarlem,’’ 40, 
‘*Zelandia’’ (1) —, ‘‘ Oranjebom,’’ —, and ‘‘ Zelandia’’ (2), —, 
with a prize in addition—eleven ships with some 350 guns.4 The 
Dutch superiority, though marked, was by no means overwhelming, 
had not Badiley been betrayed by his merchantmen. On the 27th 


1** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1651-2, 346 and 352. 

2 Ibid, August 23rd and September 3rd. ‘‘ Leven van Cornelis Tromp,”’ p. 67. 

3 Badiley’s despatch in Longland’s, of September 3rd-13th (‘‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic ’’), for all following action. 

4** Leven van Cornelis Tromp,”’ p. 68. Guns from ‘‘ The First Dutch War,’’ 
Vol. IV., p. 308 (Dutch official), This contradicts de Jong’s statement 
that “ the flagship alone carried 4o or 42 guns, a few vessels 36 and 32, the rest 
only 28 and 26, mainly light.” 
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|the lightness of the wind and the approach of darkness made the 
action little more than a show; but, next day, when more serious 
fighting was imminent, the English merchantmen seem to have turned 
tail and fled. 

About noon on August 28th the action began.! Badiley ordered 
his ships to form a line astern of the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ but the merchant- 
men made no attempt to do so, and it seems that the line can never 
have been properly formed, since Dutch accounts describe the English 
formation as a crescent. Details of the fight are scanty, though it 
is probable that the wind was easterly and Badiley to windward.? 
Four Dutch ships were far away to leeward, but even so the English 
men-of-war were outnumbered from the start. Four enemies attacked 
the ‘‘ Paragon,’’ 52, Badiley’s flagship, but were driven off with the 
help of the ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ 36, and ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 32. Van 
Galen’s ship, the ‘‘ Jaarsveld,’’ 44, suffered badly, but remained in 
action, though two other Dutch ships, the ‘‘ Maan,’’ 4o, and ‘‘ Zeven 
Provincien,’’ 40, were driven out of action with their captains, Bont 
and Swart, killed. The ‘‘ Eendracht,’’ 40, under Jakob de Boer, 
the Dutch third-in-command, lost her mainmast in the fight with 
Badiley and stood off to refit. At once Captain Wordsworth, of the 
** Phoenix,’’ put his ship alongside and boarded, though in the end 
the Dutch proved the stronger, and the ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ handicapped by 
her lower freeboard, was boarded in her turn and captured.® Other 
Dutch ships closely engaged were the ‘‘ Maagd van a 34, 
under Cornelis Tromp, and the ‘‘ Prins en Prinses,’’ —, flagship of 
the second-in-command, ’t Jonge Hoen, who was Killed. As night 
fell Badiley and his two consorts retired towards Elba. Van Galen 
pursued with such of his ships as were able, but had to send the 
‘* Eendracht ”’ and the ‘‘ Maagd van Enkhuizen ”’ to Corsica for repairs. 

On the whole the English had not done so badly. In the face 
of heavy odds they had kept up a long resistance, and, though they 
had lost a ship, they had in their turn rendered two Dutch vessels 
incapable of fighting for some time. The ‘‘ Paragon’”’ had 83 men 
killed and wounded; the “‘ Jaarsveld’”’ lost 44, but further figures are 
lacking. Badiley hoped to be joined next day by Appleton, to whom 
he had sent a message on first sighting the Dutch, and perhaps on 
his arrival the merchantmen would join in the struggle. He was 
disappointed ; Appleton made no move. Though he heard of Badiley’s 
plight in the evening of the 28th, and though his four merchantmen 
were ready to join his two warships, he stayed quietly in harbour, 
pleading illness as an excuse. As a result Badiley’s position in the 
morning of August 29th was well-nigh desperate. To windward lay 
the Dutch Fleet, the cowardly merchantmen were away to leeward, 
and, to make matters worse, the ‘‘ Paragon’s’’ crew became mutinous. 
Still, even when her mainmast fell, and when the captains of the 
merchantmen came on board to recommend her destruction and that 





1“ Leven van Cornelis Tromp,” pp. 69-70, and ‘‘ Hollandsche Mercurius, ’ 
September, 1652, p. 91, for Dutch side of following action. 

2“ The First Dutch War,” Vol. I., p. 18. (Gibson.) 

3Centen. ‘‘ Hist. van Enckhuysen,” p. 151. ‘‘ Columna Rostrata ’’ says she 
was boarded by a second Dutch ship, but there is no authority for this. 
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of their own ships and escape in the two remaining warships, Badiley 
absolutely refused to listen. 

Events proved him right; the wind dropped to a calm, making 
it impossible for the Dutch to attack. At once Badiley grasped his 
opportunity. Driving his mutinous crew back to their duty, he worked 
his ships into Porto Longone, in Elba, where he found himself made 
welcome by the Spaniards. The Dutch followed until the harbour 
batteries opened fire on them. After this, failing in an attempt to 
bribe the Spanish Governor, van Galen settled down to a combined 
blockade of Leghorn and Porto Longone, increasing his force by 
hiring or impressing merchantmen. Finally, when the Governor 
allowed Badiley to land guns for the protection of his ships, van Galen 
raised the blockade of Porto Longone and concentrated his whole 
fleet off Leghorn. 

This allowed Badiley to cross by boat to the mainland and to 
proceed to Leghorn. He had by now been appointed commander of 
all the English forces in the Mediterranean. As such he settled a 
dispuie between Appleton and Cox of the ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 
forced or enticed the available merchantmen into the service and set 
to work to charter more in other Italian ports. About this time there 
was a prospect that reinforcements would be sent out from England. 
It was decided, on November rath, 1652, to detach twenty of Blake’s 
ships ‘‘to the Straits.’”’ This plan was upset by the defeat off 
Dungeness on November 30th, and was not revived till March 8th, 
1653, as one result of the ‘‘ Three Days’ Battle’’ of February 18th- 
2oth. By that time it was too late; there was no Mediterranean Fleet 
to reinforce and the orders had to be cancelled.? 

Meanwhile preparations «vere being made at Leghorn for an impor- 
tant step. Ignorant of the fact that Appleton had promised the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany not to attack the Dutch within sight of Leghorn 
Lighthouse,*> Badiley decided to try and retake the ‘‘ Phoenix.’”’ The 
attempt was fixed for the night of November roth-2oth (or 29th-3oth), 
St. Andrew’s Eve in the New Style, an occasion when the vigilance 
of the Dutch was likely to be somewhat relaxed, more especially since 
they had just taken a valuable English prize. Favoured by a particu- 
larly dark night three boats under Captain Cox put off from the 
‘‘ Leopard ’’ and came alongside the ‘‘ Phoenix’’ a little before dawn. 
The surprise was complete. Cornelis Tromp, who had been given 
command of the ship, shot the only Englishman killed in the affair 
and then jumped through his cabin window, to be picked up by a 
Dutch boat. In a few minutes the ship was standing out to sea. 
The Dutch pursuit was in vain, and eventually the ‘‘ Phoenix ’’ went 
to Naples to refit.‘ 


1‘* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1652-3. Nov. 1652. e Badiley’s 
Answer,” p. 25. 

2Penn, Vol. I., p. 455. ‘‘ The First Dutch War,’’ Vol. TII., p. 58; Vol. IV., 
pp. 216, 279-80. 

3 Spalding : ‘‘ Life of Badiley,’’ p. 95. 

4‘“Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1651-2, 503 (Appleton), and 1652-3, 
p. 3 (Badiley). ‘‘ The First Dutch War,” Vol. I., pp. 19-20. (Gibson). ‘‘ Leven 
van C. Tromp,” p. 74. 
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For the moment, in spite of Appleton’s broken promise and of 
van Galen’s furious complaints, the Grand Duke seemed inclined to 
treat the whole business as a joke, but Appleton’s stupidity soon put 
an end to this state of affairs. On November 23rd a Dutch spy 
discovered in the ‘‘Leopard’’ sprang overboard and swam to the 
Mole. Followed by Appleton with a boat’s crew he took refuge in 
the sentry-box of the Tuscan guard. Appleton was imprudent enough 
to use force to capture him, though on the arrival of reinforcements 
he had to give up his prisoner and withdraw. This brought about 
a complete change in the Grand Duke’s attitude. Appleton was 
commanded to Court at Pisa and there arrested, and it was only after 
a long correspondence between Badiley and the Grand Duke that he 
was released and sent to Porto Longone, where a court-martial deprived 
him of his command. 

About the same time the Spaniards at Porto Longone became less 
friendly. Badiley wished to discharge the cargoes of his merchant- 
men, but the Governor forbade this. He was therefore compelled to 
send them across to Porto Ferrajo, on the other side of the island, where 
he left them, while the ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ and ‘‘ Constant Warwick ’’ went to 
Naples to fetch the ‘‘ Phoenix’’ and the newly-hired merchantman 
‘‘Harry Bonaventure.’’ This led to further trouble. On their way 
the two ships took a Dutch vessel, the ‘‘ Red Cross of Horne,’’ 26. 
In spite of the undisputed facts the Viceroy insisted on trying the 
case in his own courts, and ordered Cox to sell his prize at Naples. 
On his refusing to do so both he and Reeves of the ‘‘ Elizabeth ’’ were 
imprisoned. Eventually, after renouncing all claims to their prize, 
they were released, but now, instead of sailing north, Cox took his 
four ships towards Messina, where he met and fought a squadron of 
two Dutch warships and six merchantmen. The action was indecisive, 
but the ‘‘ Harry Bonaventure’’ had to be left at Messina for repairs, 
so that Cox rejoined Badiley at Porto Ferrajo, not only with damaged 
ships and reduced crews, but with three vessels instead of four. 

Meanwhile the position of the English at Leghorn had become 
intolerable. The Grand Duke’s attitude had become more and more 
hostile, till at last, after a vain attempt at ‘“‘ bluff,’’ and an equally 
fruitless appeal to van Galen’s ‘‘ sporting instincts,’? Badiley was 
told definitely, on February 28th, 1653, that he must remove the 
English ships from Leghorn by March 8th at the latest. This being 
so he acted at once. He called a Council of War, decided to reinstate 
Appleton as captain of the ‘‘ Leopard,”’ in spite of orders from England 
recalling him, and, leaving Porto Ferrajo with his own ships, he sent 
instructions to Appleton for the conduct of his division. 

These instructions were, roughly, as follows:—If the wind were 
on-shore Badiley would try to entice the Dutch to beat out after him 
while Appleton worked out of the harbour. As soon as Appleton 
was clear Badiley would bear up and try to break through and join 
him. If, on the other hand, the wind were off-shore, Badiley would 
try to draw the Dutch off and give battle while Appleton followed to 
attack them before Badiley was overwhelmed. In a postscript there 
occur the words: ‘‘I suppose vou and the Dutch Vice-Admiral will 
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try a pluck for it, and although he is a great Boar, yet he is but a 
Boar ..,’’ etc. Referring to this, Mr. Spalding, in his ‘ Life of 
Badiley,’’ says:—‘*‘ The ‘Great Boar’ was van Galen’s flagship. 
According to the courtesies of Naval Warfare in those davs, it was 
Badiley’s privilege to assault the enemy’s Admiral. He magnani- 
mously offered the post of honour to Appleton.’’ This is utterly 
wrong. The Dutch Fleet contained no ship ‘‘ Great Boar,’’ and van 
Gaien’s flagship was the ‘‘ Zeven Provincien.’’ The ‘“‘ Jaarsveld’”’ 
had been wrecked.! On the other hand, the second-in-command, in 
the ‘‘ Eendracht,’’ was Jakob de Boer, referred to in some Dutch 
accounts as ‘‘ Jakob, of de Groote Boer.’’? Badiley was obviously not 
departing from custom, but merely suggesting the stereotyped attack 
of the second-in-command, or ‘‘ Vice-Admiral,’’ on his ‘‘ opposite 
number’’ in the enemy’s fleet. 

On arriving off Leghorn on March 2nd, with the wind westerly, 
Badiley tried in vain to make the Dutch beat out and engage him; 
he therefore sent in a letter on the 3rd suggesting that either Appleton 
should come out at night or that he himself should stand right in 
and attack van Galen at the harbour mouth.’ During the day the 
wind came off-shore and Appleton, in reply, proposed a modified 
plan. This was that, if Badiley would beat in close to the harbour 
in the night, ihe ships inside would try to break through and join 
him. That night Badiley worked in and anchored close to the light- 
house unobserved. He at once sent his lieutenant in a boat to inform 
Appleton of his presence, but Appleton had made no preparations for 
moving, and a hastily summoned Council of War declined to do so. 
Badiley, of course, had to withdraw.‘ 

Next morning, March. 4th, he beat in again; this time the Dutch 
Fleet got under way to attack him. According to his original plan 
he bore away to draw them off from the harbour, but suddenly, before 
the Dutch were nearly far enough out to sea, Appleton’s ships appeared. 
At once van Galen luffed up, went about and stood back to meet 
Appleton, leaving Badiley to leeward and helpless. Appleton had 
committed an unpardonable error in judgment. Sluggish and _ hesi- 
tating the previous night, he now ruined everything by excessive haste. 
In spite of the decision of his Council of War not to move until 
Badiley was engaged, and in spite of the remonstrances of Longland, 
the English Agent, he hurried out while the Dutch were yet close to 
the harbour, and, as a result, suffered the natural penalty of his folly.’ 

The opposing fleets were as follows:—English, Appleton’s 
division: ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ 44, Captain Lyme; ‘‘ Leopard,’’ 48, Apple- 
ton; ‘‘ Samson,’’ 40, Seaman; ‘“ Mary,’’ 30, Fisher; ‘‘ Peregrine,’’ 30, 
Wood; ‘‘ Levant Merchant,’’ 28, Marsh—six ships with 220 guns. 
(This was the order in which they sailed.) Badiley’s division: 
‘*Paragon,’’ 52, Badiley; ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ 36, Cox; ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ 36. 


1 The First Dutch War,” Vol. IV., p. 310. 

2** Leven van Cornelis Tromp,’’ pp. 68 and 94. 
3 ** Badiley’s Answer,’’ p. 67. 

4“ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’ 
5 Ibid. 
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Reeves; ‘‘ Constant Warwick,’’ 32, Upshott; ‘‘ Lewis,’’ 30, Ell; 
‘* William and Thomas,’’ 30, Godolphin; ‘‘ Mary Rose,’’ 32, Turtle; 
‘Thomas Bonaventure,’ 28, Hughes; a fire-ship, Whyting—eight 
ships with 276 guns. Total of the two divisions: 14 ships with 496 


guns. 
Dutch: ‘* Zeven Provincien,’’ 40, van Galen; ‘‘ Eendracht,’’ 40, 

de Boer; ‘‘ Maan,”’ 40, C. Tromp; ‘‘ Julius Czesar,’? —, Rooker; 
‘“*Son,’’ 40, Bogaard; ‘‘ Susanna,’’? —, De Vries; ‘‘ Swarten Arend,”’’ 
28, Bontebotter; ‘‘ Madonna della Vignia,’’ —, Forme; ‘‘ Maagd van 

_ Enkhuizen,’”’ 34, Ham; ‘‘ Der Goes,’’ 40, Rykhoven; ‘‘ Zutphen,’’ 36, 
Witenhoven; ‘‘ Prins,’’ 28, Slordt; ‘‘ Witte Olifant,’? —, Mol; 
**Salomon’s Oordeel,’’ —, Oosterwout; ‘‘ Haas,’’ —, Roodhaas; 


‘“* Star,’? 28, Govertsz; a_ fire-ship, Roelofsz—16 ships with some 
534 guns, if we reckon the ‘‘ Julius Czsar’’ at 40 and the other 
unknowns at 28, a reasonable allowance since they carried the same 
number of men as the ‘‘ Star’’ and ‘‘ Swarten Arend.’ Six or seven 
Dutch merchantmen, apart from hired ships, are said to have taken 
some little part in the action as well. 

As the ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ 44, came into range van Galen opened fire 
on her and almost at once she blew up with the loss of all save six 
or seven of her crew.2 The ‘‘Leopard,’’ 48, following her, was 
attacked at close quarters by the ‘‘ Julius Czsar,’’ —, and ‘‘Son,’’ 40, 
and soon after by the ‘‘ Eendracht,’’ 40, as well. Tromp, in the 
‘** Maan,’’ 40, boarded the ‘‘Samson,’”’ 4o. The English held out 
till atracked also by the Dutch fire-ship. Tromp then hauled clear 
with a few prisoners, and very shortly the ‘‘Samson”’ blew up. The 
‘* Peregrine,’’ 30, was attacked by the ‘‘ Susanna,’’ —, and ‘‘ Swarten 
Arend,’’ 28, and the ‘‘ Levant Merchant,’’ 28, by the ‘‘ Madonna della 
Vignia,’’ —, and ‘‘ Maagd van Enkhuizen,”’ 34. 

Badiley was, of course, hastening to join in the action, but his 
ships were poor sailers, and the lightness and variableness of the wind 
made progress difficult. The ‘‘ Phoenix ’’ went aground on the Malora 
shoal, where she stayed for half an hour, but the other ships did at 
length manage to weather a part of the Dutch Fleet. On the way 
they had been joined by the ‘‘ Mary,’’ 30, which had succeeded in 
breaking through the enemy. Appleton’s other two merchantmen, the 
‘* Peregrine ’’ and ‘‘ Levant Merchant,”’ had already been taken, though 
the latter had first sunk the ‘‘ Madonna della Vignia.’’ Only the 
‘*Leopard ’’ was left, and her relief became the one object in view. 
Unfortunately Badiley’s ships were much scattered, with the faster 
merchantmen well ahead of the warships and the ‘‘ Phoenix ’’ bringing 
up the rear. Badiley hailed the merchantmen to go to the help of the 
*“Leopard’’ while he attacked van Galen. They failed in their 
attempt; the fire-ship which Badiley sent against the ‘‘ Zeven Provin- 





1** Leven van Cornelis Tromp,’’ 94. ‘‘ Hollandsche Mercurius,’’ 1653, p. 23; 
“The First Dutch War,” Vol. IV., pp. 308 and 315. 

2 ‘* Appleton’s Remonstrance,”’ ‘‘ Badiley’s Answer,’’ ‘‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic,’’ 1653, 376, ‘‘ Hollandsche Mercurius,’’ ‘“‘ Leven van Cornelis 
Tromp,’’ and Centen, “ Hist. van Enckhuysen,”’ for following action. 
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cien’’ was sunk, and, finally, when Badiley intended to go himself 
to relieve the ‘‘ Leopard,’’ the wind dropped. 

Not a man was visible on the decks of the ‘‘ Leopard,’’ the current 
was setting on to the Malora shoal, his warships could make no head- 
way, and his merchantmen were out of reach. Badiley took the only 
possible course. Urged by his officers, and seeing the ‘‘ Leopard ”’ 
already aground on the Malora, he withdrew in order to save the rest 
of his fleet. He was followed for some distance by eight Dutch ships 
under Tromp, but on the approach of night these returned to Leghorn. 
The ‘‘Leopard,’’ of course, surrendered, though whether before or 
after Badiley’s retreat is uncertain. 

The losses on the English side were two ships blown up—the 
‘* Bonaventure,’’ 44, and ‘‘Samson,’’ 40; three captured—the 
‘*Leopard,’’ 48, ‘‘ Peregrine,’’ 30, and “ Levant Merchant,’’ 28, and 
a fire-ship sunk. The Dutch had one ship sunk—the ‘‘ Madonna della 
Vignia,’’ 28, and expended a fire-ship successfully. In men the 
English are said to have had 386 killed and 293 wounded, probably in 
Appleton’s division only; while the Dutch had 123 killed and about as 
many wounded. The Dutch Commodore, Johan van Galen, was 
wounded in the leg and died at Leghorn nine days later. 

After the action Badiley sailed for home. He took a Dutch ship 
near Minorca and put into Cadiz to refit. He then proposed to send 
two ships back into the Mediterranean to act in conjunction with ships 
at Venice and elsewhere, but his crews refused duty and he had to 
give up the idea. He reached the Downs on May 8th, 1653.1 Apple- 
ton now published his ‘‘ Remonstrance of the Fight in Leghorn Road,”’ 
a series of charges against Badiley, who replied with an ‘‘ Answer.’’ 
In the end Badiley was brought to trial. We know nothing of the 
verdict, but it may be inferred from the fact that he was made Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet on December 7th, 1653, while Appleton was 
never employed again? 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ Harry Bonaventure,’’ which Cox had left at 
Messina, i:ad been cruising off Sicily in spite of being ordered to 
Venice. In June she took a valuable Dutch merchantman.* Cornelis 
Tromp was thereupon sent with a few ships to deal with her; he 
chased her and her prize into Messina and took them there, thus 
extinguishing the last flicker of English power in the Mediterranean.‘ 


Note.—The principal authorities for the events described above 
are to be found in the ‘‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ for the 
years 1651-1654; in the volumes of ‘*‘ The First Dutch War” (Navy 
Records Society); in the two pamphlets, ‘‘ Appleton’s Remonstrance ”’ 
and ‘‘ Badiley’s Answer ’’; and in Spalding’s ‘‘ Life of Badiley,’’ on 
the English side; and in the ‘‘ Leven van Cornelis Tromp’’; in 
‘*Hollandsche Mercurius’’ for 1652 and 1653; and in de Jonge’s 
‘‘Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewezen ’’ on the Dutch. 


1‘* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,” 1652-3, p. 313. 
2‘* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1653-4, p. 289. 
3** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1652-3, p. 442. 
4** Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’’ 1653-4, p. 35. 





THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE, 1914-1916. 
By Major J. W. Rainey, R. of O., A.V.C. 





THE present work and organization of the Army Veterinary Service 
afford a striking instance of what can be achieved in a short while 
when science is adequately assisted by finance and in other ways 
given facilities fairly completely to develop its latent possibilities. The 
existing War is the first recorded in military history in which the 
Veterinary Service of any army has been permitted and assisted to 
carry out a definite scheme of its own generation, and it is this fact 
which gives most interest to a critical examination of results as they 
stand to-day. 

The British nation has been blamed by other nations and by 
its own citizens for its disregard, in the past, of science, but the 
Roval Army Medical Corps and the Army Veterinary Corps of the 
present constitute a powerful argument for those defenders of British 
sanity who maintain its capacity to adapt to practical needs ideas 
which other, possibly more imaginative, nations have visualized more 
fully, but have not always in the last resort so completely developed. 
The old English proverb, ‘‘Sharp’s a good dog but Holdfast’s a 
better,’?’ may perhaps be taken to express this national characteristic. 

Primarily an Army Veterinary Corps must justify its cost on 
economic grounds. The humanitarian factor, although it plays an 
important part in the practical work of the corps, cannot for purposes 
of war on a modern scale be held alone to justify the cost of so 
extensive an undertaking as the Army Veterinary Corps of the British 
Army of to-day. 

It is not possible at this stage to draw up a balance sheet that 
would accurately, or even approximately, show what dividend the 
nation derives from its capital outlay in this respect, but the following 
figures present, it is thought, a fair prima facie case in favour of an 
Army Veterinary Service as an economic factor in war :— 

(a) The total wastage! among horses and mules of the British 
forces at home and expeditionary forces abroad, including losses from 
enemy gunfire and all other causes whatsoever, during the year ending 
December 31st, 1916, amounted to 13 per cent. of the total animal 
strength. 

(b) The total wastage among horses and mules of the British 
forces during the year 1912 (i.e., during peace) amounted approxi- 
mately to 1480 per cent. of the total animal strength. 


These figures mean that, in spite of continuous losses from enemy 
gunfire, and from the inevitable chances and vicissitudes of war, the 





1 The expression ‘‘ wastage ’’ includes deaths, destructions, missing, and cast- 
ings for destruction or sale. The mortality alone in 1916 was 9-47 per cent. 
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annual wastage among probably the largest number of horses and 
mules ever collected together has, during the last complete year of 
war, actually been less than the rate of wastage in time of peace. 
This notwithstanding the fact, bemoaned by humanitarians, that the 
bulk of the animals have been standing night and day in the open, 
exposed to all weathers, whereas in times of peace all Army animals 
are stabled under the best hygienic conditions. 

The average annual mortality among Army animals participating 
in the South African War, 1899-1902, exceeded 55 per cent. per annum 
for the whole war. 

There was no Army Veterinary Corps in those days. The Army 
Veterinary Department, as it was then, consisted only of a few officers 
and auxiliary civil veterinary surgeons whose duties for all practical 
purposes were limited to professional attendance upon such sick and 
wounded animals as chanced to come within their narrow official scope. 

It is not, however, claimed that the South African War of 1899- 
1902 and the present European War are exactly parallel cases in a 
veterinary point of view. It is not necessary to make such a claim, 
since there is a wide enough margin between an annual equine 
mortality of 947 per cent. and 55 per cent. to permit of considerable 
departure from the parallel, without affecting the validity of a state- 
ment that, on the whole, the better results of the present War in 
equine matters are chiefly attributable to the work of the Army 
Veterinary Service. 

If the South African War was one of marching and counter- 
marching, then this War has been one of hauling and straining to 
drag vehicles and guns of all descriptions through tenacious mud, 
under conditions of the greatest hardship and discomfort. Moreover, 
although there has been little of cavalry work in France since the 
opening stages of the War, Egypt has afforded opportunity for some 
extensive operations in this respect, and, in the fighting against 
Bulgaria during 1916 very heavy work was required of the pack- 
transport animals. Statistical returns for the German South-West 
African campaign and rebellion, August, 1914, to July, 1915, and for 
the subsequent period, July, 1915, to March rst, 1916, show an annual 
mortality at the rate of 9-09 per cent. among animals (horses and 
mules) of the Union forces. 

The conditions of this campaign were similar in many respects 
to those of the South African War, 1899-1902, with this considerable 
difference: that the Union Government were careful to include in 
their forces an Army Veterinary Corps, identical as far as possible 
in its organization and proportionate strength with the Army Veterinary 
Corps of the Imperial Army. 

There are thus three distinct sets of figures from which deductions 


can be made :— 
1. Those of the South African War, 1899-1902, with an annual 
mortality of 55 per cent. 
2. Those of German South-West Africa, 1914-1915—annual 
mortality 9-09 per cent. 
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3- Those of the European War, 1914-15-16, inclusive of cam- 
paigns in France, Egypt, and Salonica—annual mortality 
under 10 per cent. 


If it may be permitted to indulge in a tittle loose algebraic dis- 
cussion, then :— 

Let ‘‘A’”’ be taken to mean an army at war. 

PAR, tga ee »» 9) an efficient Army Veterinary Corps. 
og) a yee Wad »» 5, the peculiar conditions of a South 

African War. 

A+B-C=an annual equine mortality of 9-47 per cent. 
A+B+Cz=an annual equine mortality of 909 per cent. 

A+C- B=an annual equine mortality of 55 per cent. 


The above very simple equations certainly appear to indicate that 
plus B, otherwise an efficient Arimy Veterinary Corps, bears an impor- 
tant relation to mortality among army animals in war. 

It is true, of course, that there is an economic limit to the dimen- 
sions and utility of an Army Veterinary Service or of any other 
administrative service, but that point does not seem yet to have been 
worked out by calculation. It would appear to be important actuarially 
to establish precisely what proportion expenditure on each administra- 
tive service should bear to the cost of an army or other national 
undertaking as a whole, so as to be productive in the long run ot 
the best economic results. 

This is a field of scientific enquiry, so far as military operations 
are concerned, in which little or nothing has been accomplished. At 
the beginning of the War there were published in the daily news- 
papers letters from ill-informed and distressed humanitarians in which 
statements were made to the effect that an army horse lasted only 
for a few days after arrival at the Front. How unnecessarily these 
good people distressed themselves and a sympathetic public may be 
deduced from the above announced annual death-rate which, it is 
believed, gives the war horse five years expectation of life after being 
posted to the British Expeditionary Force. 

The officers of the Army Veterinary Corps are graduates of 
British and Colonial veterinary colleges, with the exception of quarter- 
masters appointed for duty as such to veterinary hospitals, horse 
convalescent depéts, base depéts of veterinary stores and schools of 
farriery. j 

As there exists a good deal of misconception among the general 
public concerning the degree of professional education required for 
purposes of graduation as a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, it may 
here be stated that the curriculum of a modern veterinary college 
extends over four years, that is, one year less than the period required 
for graduation as a practitioner of human medicine and surgery. 
The curriculum embraces the same subjects as those of the medical 
student, modified or extended where necessary to meet the different 
requirements of the domesticated animals. It is estimated that about 
40 per cent. of the entire veterinary profession of this country are 
now employed as officers in various capacities with the Army Veter- 
inary Corps. The numbers of officers and other ranks, A.V.C., 
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available for duty on mobilization in August, 1914, were: officers, 10g; 
other ranks, 322, including reservists. To-day there are over 1,200 
officers and considerably more than 20,000 N.C.O.’s and men, exclu- 
sive of native Indian and Egyptian subordinate personnel, The 
personnel of the Army Veterinary Corps is therefore, like that of 
other branches of the Service, chiefly composed of officers and men 
who have joined the Colours since the outbreak of war. No man 
passed fit for service with front line combatant units has been accepted 
for enlistment in the Army Veterinary Corps (Regulars) since Sep- 
tember, 1915, and of those enlisted prior to that time nearly 3,000 
have been transferred to Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery and 
replaced by Class B recruits. As far as possible men accustomed 
to horses were enlisted, but this source of supply proved to be limited 
in view of the prior claims of combatant arms, so that it has been 
necessary to train ab initio what appeared most unlikely material. 
Fortunately the material proved better than official fears. What was 
lacking in experience was found fruitful in intelligence, and the 
impression has been gained that for instruction in scientific principles 
it is better to have intelligent virgin soil than painfully to have to 
modify the little knowledge that in veterinary matters especially ‘‘ is 
a dangerous thing.” 

The present personnel as a whole is keen, enthusiastic, and 
imbued with those ideas of humanitarianism and helpfulness which 
are essential to useful work among dumb and comparatively stupid 
animals. 

The work of the Army Veterinary Service comprises :— 

1. The examination for soundness of all animals prior to their 
purchase for the Army. 

2. Care of remounts on board ship. 

3- Prevention and control of contagious and other diseases among 
all Army animals. 

4. Treatment of minor cases of sickness and injury under reg- 
mental arrangement with the unit to which the animals belong. 

5. Evacuation to veterinary hospitals of all cases of sickness or 
injury that cannot be treated properly with the unit, or that, for 
military reasons, it is not desirable to retain with the unit. 

6. Maintenance of an efficient standard of horse-shoeing through- 
out the Army. 

7- Supply of veterinary medicines and equipment. 

8. The training in schools of farriery of shoeing-smiths and 
cold-shoers required for the Army. ; 

9. Careful observance of and advice upon all matters directly 
or indirectly affecting the welfare of the Army horse, e.g., stable- 
management, forage and feeding, watering, etc. 


The policy of the Army Veterinary Service is well expressed in 
the adage ‘‘ prevention is better than cure.’”?’ The importance of 
prevention in military matters is paramount, and herein veterinary 
medicine diverges widely from human medical practice. This becomes 
apparent when one remembers that the horse cannot help himself but 
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is entirely dependent upon the observation and foresight of those whose 
work it is to fend for him. ; 

Veterinary and medical practice run side by side so far as hygiene, 
sanitation, and antiseptics are concerned, but the point of divergence 
is where the man can report himself ‘‘ sick’? and the horse cannot. 
This means that if the horse is to be adequately protected he must 
be inspected at least once daily by someone who is competent to detect 
incipient symptoms of disease. 

It does not require much imagination to realize the enormous 
amount of work and organization involved in arranging for this service 
alone in connection with a military horse strength of many hundreds 
of thousands. 

The difficulty in detecting the first symptoms of disease in a 
horse is considerable, and no small degree of experience is necessary 
before this difficulty can be overcome. This fact is particularly brought 
home to those concerned in dealing with outbreaks of equine influenza 
and pneumonia. In this class of disease, the greatest scourge of the 
equine race under conditions of domestication, frequently there is in 
the early stages little or no abnormal symptom apparent to the unskilled 
observer. A horse to such may appear in good heaith, although at 
the time a clinical thermometer will register a rise of 5° F. if the 
temperature of the animal be taken. It is hardly necessary to add 
that if taken out and worked in this condition, as only too often 
happens, the animal will subsequently either die or become so seriously 
ill as to necessitate several weeks of careful treatment. 

Remounts, that is, unseasoned horses, are peculiarly liable.to this 
class of disease, so much so that practically every horse undergoes 
an attack subsequent to purchase and prior to commencing his military 
training. The Army Veterinary Service took early steps to combat 
this potential cause of wastage by enforcing the rule that in no case 
was any remount to be embarked on a ship or transferred from a 
remount depot unless his temperature had been taken and found to 
be normal not later than the day immediately preceding his journey. 
This simple measure alone has probably saved the lives of thousands 
of horses. In addition to the above rule instructions are that when 
an outbreak of influenza or pneumonia occurs in any unit no horse 
of the unit is to be worked on any day during the existence of the 
outbreak unless his temperature has been taken and found normal. 

The foregoing technical information is given as an instance of 
the complexity and far-reaching possibilities of equine preventive 
medicine. 


Horses ON BOARD SHIP. 


There is no branch of administration in which the Army Veterinary 
Service has better justified its existence on economic grounds than in 
connection with the care of and arrangements for horses and mules 
on board ship. 

At the outbreak of war it became evident that a large number 
of horses and mules would have to be purchased in other countries 
and brought to England by sea, and the Veterinary Directorate at 
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the War Office undertook to provide veterinary surgeons to take charge 
of the animals during the voyage to this country. Veterinary surgeons 
were also sent out with the purchasing commissions to examine the 
animals before purchase and to make such arrangements subsequently 
as would ensure that only healthy animals were placed on board ship 
for conveyance to this country or elsewhere as might be required. 
One veterinary surgeon and a carefully selected lay assistant were 
allotted to each ship carrying horses or mules. 

The appointment of an assistant, in addition to a veterinary 
surgeon, to each ship proved a fortunate arrangement, as it was found 
possible after a year’s experience, to place many of the assistants in 
sole charge of the animals, and to withdraw a corresponding number 
of veterinary surgeons for duty with divisions of the new armies ai 
a time when the problem of finding sufficient veterinary officers for 
the latter was acute. 

For purposes of convenience both veterinary surgeons and lay 
assistants, when acting in sole charge of horses on board ship, are 
described as ‘‘ conducting officers.’? These conducting officers have 
done invaluable work. Many of them have been continuously 
employed on horse-ships since October, 1914, and have become trained 
experts of the highest order. 

During the first few months of the War the losses on board ship 
were somewhat heavy, averaging about 3 per cent. for a short period. 
It is now rare to lose 1 per cent, Ship after ship arrives in port 
after the voyage across the Atlantic with at most one or two animals 
lost on the voyage, and often none. Even on the long sea routes 
the loss has seldom amounted to 1 per ceat. Including the above- 
mentioned heavy losses during the first few months of the War, the 
total average loss on al! horses and mules shipped from the beginning 
of operations to the present date barely exceeds 1 per cent. These 
excellent results are attributable in part to the pains taken to ensure 
the animals being in good health when shipped, in part to the expert 
care bestowed on the animals on board ship, and in part to the 
improvements on horse-ships that have been carried out during the 
War as the result of suggestions and recommendations received from 
conducting officers. A notable improvement in this connection has 
been the adoption of a system whereby animals are carried free in 
pens, each pen containing about five horses or mules. Formerly all 
Army remounts were carried in narrow stalls, each animal having a 
stall to itself of a maximum width of 2 feet 6 inches. 

The pen gives more freedom of movement, better facility for 
sanitation and ventilation, and even permits an animal, desiring to do 
so, to lie down for a while. 

Incidentally an important economy has been effected in that far 
less timber is required for constructing pens than stalls. 

The foregoing is only one instance of the many problems’ that 
have been tackled successfully as the outcome of keen and zealous 
obse: vation and research on the part of conducting officers. 

« ynducting duty during this War has naturally not been devoid 
of st’ sing and perilous incident. : 
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In July, 1915, the s,s. ‘‘ Anglo-Californian,’’ carrying 925 horses 
from Canada to England, was attacked off the coast of Ireland by a 
German submarine. After three hours’ shelling and the death of the 
captain the ship put into Queenstown in a leaky and battered con- 
dition. Of the 925 horses on board 26 were killed by shell fire. The 
remaining 899 were ultimately landed at an English port in good 
condition. owing to the gallant behaviour of the civil veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. F. Neal, who, although he had every opportunity to 
leave in the ship’s boats at the same time as the subordinate starf, 
remained at his post and tended the horses almost single-handed until 
the ship was conveyed into port. He also attended the wounded on 
board during the engagement. In recognition of these services, 
brought to notice by the Admiralty, Mr. Neal was presented, with 
the approval of the Treasury, with a gold watch suitably inscribed 
to commemorate the occasion. 

The foregoing is but a single instance of numerous acts of heroism 
and devotion to duty on the part of conducting officers. 

The following extract from the diary of a veterinary surgeon, 
who has acted with distinction as conducting officer since October, 
1914, will give some idea of the nature and importance of this work :— 


SS. ‘*———.”"—9TH VOYAGE—9g58 HORSES. 
DAILY REPORT. 


On voyage out all decks were thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
The whole of parting boards, floors, ceilings, stanchions, breast boards, 
etc., after being scrubbed and disinfected, were sprayed with 10 per cent. 
solution of creolin previously to being whitewashed. Ail mangers were 
scrubbed with caustic soda and disinfected. 

Turspay, AUGUST IOTH, 1915.—Commenced loading at 8.30 a.m., 
and finished at 1 p.m. 978 horses were sent, and I, in conjunction with 
Mr. McEcheran, the Veterinary Surgeon employed by the Remount 
Commission, rejected 20, consequently we are sailing 20 horses short. 
The causes of rejection were as follows :— 

I injury to foot, old abscess under wall. 
i suspicious of the contagious dermatitis. 
2 cases of strangles well developing. 
16 cases of temperatures over 102°. 

2 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Several horses very dull. Saw men 
allotted to sections, and went over same. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; found several cases, 
for which I sent salines. Temperatures very bad; there is no wind. 
Several horses slightly blowing and sweating. Outside tempera- 


ture, 69°. 
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3 Tween, 80° 7 Tween, 82° Can do no more, only hope 


3 Orlop, 82° 7 Orlop, 80° for some wind. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST IITH, I915.—3 A.M.—An awful night. 
Called out by night watchman. Several horses blowing with heat, one a 
bad case of congestion; had nine moved to more airy positions. 

7 A.M.-—Tour of top deck. With one exception, all cases doing well. 
Not a breath of wind. Horses looking very dull. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Temperatures very high. More horses 
moved. Saw every horse, very worried with heat; had all parting 
boards out, and started mucking out. 

2 p.M.—Another tour of whole ship. Temperatures still high; no 
wind. Horses all look jaded and weary, and are without exception the 
most sick and sorry horses | have ever had. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; moved five to-night. 
Temperatures a trifle better, but still high. If this heat continues, shall 
be sure to have some losses. Am praying for a breeze. Outside, 64°. 

These are a little better than 
they have been all day; had 
84° in one part to-day. This 


1 Tween, 76° 4 Tween, 68° has been without exception 
1 Orlop, 74° 5 oe the most worrying day I 
2 Tween, 72° 6 > ever had. The horses are a 
2 Orlop, 74° 6 Orlop, 76° poor lot, and seem to crack 
2 Hold, 70° 6 Hold, 76° up and start blowing at 80°. 
3 Tween, 72° 7 Tween, 76° Had I not moved them to the 
3 Orlop, 76° 7 Orlop, 72° top I am sure I should have 


had two or three deaths from 
congestion to record to- 
night. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 12TH, 1915.—Nice breeze blowing. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All cases moved from below doing well, 
and feeding. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Temperatures little better; saw every 
horse; discovered Case 11, pneumonia, also Case 10, strangles, abscess 
on shoulder; opened same, ship being thoroughly mucked out. Other 
cases doing well. 

2 p.M.—Another tour. Saw every horse; all mucking out finished ; 
ship very sweet; temperatures good, horses looking better; have hopes 
now, but there are a lot showing signs of a febrile condition. Case 11, 
pneumonia, got temperature down from 106-4° to 105°, panting slightly 
easier. Ship in good form. 

8 p.mM.—Another tour. Saw every horse; ship cool and sweet; dis- 
covered Case 13 showing slight pain in feet; had him moved to place 
where he could lie down; temperature not up, pulse only slightly. All 
temperatures good to-night. Pneumonia case slightly better, temperature 
down to 104°. Outside, 58°. 


1 Tween, 70° 4 Tween, 62° 

1 Orlop, CBO" 5 yy "70? 

2 Tween, 66° 6° +,, "68° Found two ventilators were not 

2 Orlop, 70° 6 Orlop, 64° trimmed ; altered same, and 

2 Lower 6 Hold, 74° | _ in fifteen minutes a drop of 
Hold, 68° 7 Tween, 70° | 29. 


3 Tween, 66° 7 Orlop, 70° 
3 Orlop, 70° 
C2 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 13TH, 1915.—Fine day, nice breeze. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All feeding and doing well; had Case 5, 
a poor, miserable black gelding with strangles, boxed off so that he 
could feed without being worried by others, and receive special diet. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. All cases doing well; ship being 
mucked out ; saw every horse; called to Case 15, colic, gave draught. 

2 P.M..—Tour of whole ship. All cases doing well; mucking out all 
finished ; ship sweet and cool ; colic case better. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. All cases doing well except laminitis, 
which is still in pain, all four feet being affected ; temperatures not bad, 
and, although high, the ship is very sweet. Have great hopes, but shall 
not relinquish my vigilance. I miss my assistant, who was sent to take 





a ship from Outside, 55°. 
1 Tween, 68° 3 Tween, 62° 6 Orlop, 66° 
1 Orlop, 67° 3 Orlop, 68° 6 Hold, 70° 
2 Tween, 64° 4 Tween, 60° 7 Tween, 68° 
2 Orlop, 70° 5 » ~~ 7 Orlop, 68° 
2 Hold, 66° 6 » 2 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14TH, 1915.—Fine day, nice breeze. 
5 A.M.—Called to Case 16, colic, gave draught. , 
7 AM.—Tour of top deck. All doing well; opened strangles 
abscess, Case 5, very large and putrid, disinfected stall; colic case still 
in pain, had him moved to top deck. : 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. All cases except colic doing well; 
fear it is a case of severe impaction. Saw every horse, opened strangles 
abscess ; Case 6 had stall disinfected ; temperatures good, horses looking 
very well; mucking out done, and ship thoroughly clean; lines disin- 
fected at 11 a.m. Pneumonia case little better, laminitis the same. 

2 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; colic case still in 
pain ; passed catheter, and gave enema; all others doing well. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Colic case little better, had good pas- 
sage; all horses, except pneumonia and laminitis, look very well, and I 
have great hopes; temperatures excellent to-night. Outside, 54°. 


° re, S 
oe O35 ons a Arranged with Chief Officer 
T a 62° : 6 62° and fixed a wooden air-shoot 
pl mot a with a wind sail attached, to 





2 Orlop, 64° 6 Orlop, 60° 
2 Hold, 60° 6 Hold, 66° 
3 Tween, 59° 7 Tween, 60° 
3 Orlop, 62° 7 Orlop, 62° 


10 P.M.—Colic case better, horse out of pain, and nibbling a little 


run into dead end of No. 6 
Hold; it at once brought the 
temperature down 4°. 





food. 
SunpAy, AUGUST I5TH, 1915.—Fine day, nice breeze. 
12.15 A.M.—Called to Case 18, colic, gave draught, and left instruc- 


tions. 
7 A.M.—Colic case better. Tour of top deck; all doing well. 


10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. All cases doing well; mucking out 
finished at 10.30; ship very sweet. 
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2 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; all decks cool and 
sweet, all horses looking well; cases doing as well as can be expected. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Discovered Case 17, influenza, tem- 
perature 106-49; gave draught, and moved to a better position. Saw 
every horse; all cases doing well; temperatures very good to-night. 
Outside, 57°. 

1 Tween, 66° 4 Tween, 60° 

1 Orlop, 65° 5 i oe 

2 Tween, 66° 6 


| Considering the outside, these 
| are excellent. Undoubtedly 
2 Orlop, 68° 6 Orlop, 68° | this is the best nae re the 
ate, ee 6 Rel, ee? | 3: Das win ee 

3 Tween, 68° + Tween, 65° | ing + ated when you 

3 Orlop, 64° 7 Orlop, 66° } have a little breeze. 

Monpay, AUGUST 16TH, 1915.—Wet, but good wind blowing. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All doing well. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; mucking out done; 
had several poor, weedy horses moved to better positions. Pneumonia 
case progressing favourably. Laminitis case no worse. _ Influenza 
patient’s temperature down to 104°. Ship very sweet, and unless any- 
thing unforeseen occurs, I hope to land every horse. 

2 p.M.—Tour of ship. All patients about the same. Wind rather 
strong, but it is keeping the ship cool, and we have plenty of fresh air 
in all parts. 

8 p.M.—Tour of ship. Saw every horse; all patients progressing. 
Pneumonia case, temperature lower. Influenza case, temperature 104°6°, 
but is feeding a little. Ship cool and sweet. Temperature good. Called 
to colic case; gave draught. Outside, 58°. 


1 Tween, 64° 4 Tween, 60° 

1 Orlop, 64° 5 y —— Owing to rough sea on weather 
2 Tween, 63° 6 yo SP side, we have had to have 
2 Orlop, 66° 6 Orlop, 69° | the Orlop .'eck ports closed, 
2 Hold, 65° 6 Hold, 70° but so ar: nged the wind- 
3 Tween, 66° 7 Tween, 66° | sails that we kept them cool. 
3 Orlop, 66° 7 Orlop, 68° 





TuESDAY, AUGUST 17TH, 1915.—Fine day, light breeze. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All patients doing well. Regret to say 
Case 5, strangles, has an abscess forming on the shoulder, otherwise he 
was doing well. 

10 A.M.—Tour of ship. Saw every horse. Discovered two more 
cases of strangles and one influenza. Patients progressing, although 
one influenza case causes a little worry. ° Mucking out finished 10.30. 
Ship sweet, but wind is dropping. 

2 p.M.-—Tour of ship. Saw every horse. Wind almost dropped ; 
some holds rather warm, but sweet. Only three cases causing anxiety : 
others all doing well. 

8 p.M.—Another tour. Saw every horse. Ship rather warm, and 
several horses slightly blowing; had ten moved to top deck and more 
airy positions. Gave night foreman list to watch horses, and orders to 
move them upon the slightest sign of blowing.. My cases do not seem 
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quite so well to-night. Am hoping for a wind to spring up. Feel 
rather anxious to-night. Outside temperature, 62°. 


1 Tween, 74° 6 Orlop, 71° 4 Tween, 64° 
2 » 7 Tween, 72° 6 
2 Hold, 70° 1 Orlop, 71° 6 Hold, 73° 
3 Orlop, 74° oe ee 7 Orlop, 72° 
5 Tween, 70° 3 Tween, 68° 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I8TH, 1915.—Fine day, nice breeze. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All horses moved better. All patients, 
except bad influenza case, doing well. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Wind getting up; all mucking out 
done at 10.30. Saw every horse; discovered another bad influenza case 
and two more cases of strangles; all looking and doing well except Case 
17, which is causing some anxiety ; ship very sweet. 

2 P.M.—Tour of ship. Saw every horse; ship nice and cool and 
sweet ; all cases progressing except 17. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; all patients seem a 
little better to-night; temperatures are down, except pneumonia case, 
which has gone up to 103°, but pulse is good at 60. Nice breeze blow- 
ing, and ship very cool and sweet, although I have four patients very 
bad. With ordinary luck and care, I hope to land every horse. We are 
745 miles from port at noon to-day. Temperatures good to-night. Out- 
side, 61°. 


1 Tween, 70° 3 Tween, 67° 6 Orlop, 68° 
1 Orlop, 68° 3 Orlop, 70° 6 Hold, 70° 
2 Tween, 66° 4 Tween, 62° 7 Tween, 68° 
2 Orlop, 66° 5 »» Gs5° 7 Orlop, 70° 
2 Hold, 66° 6 1 eee 


11 P.M.—Called to Case 28, colic; gave draught, and left instruc- 
tions; only mild case. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST IQTH, 1915.—Fairly strong wind. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. Last night’s colic case better; all horses 
doing well, except Case 27, causing little worry. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; opened three 
strangles abscess in cases; all patients doing well; Case 17 a little better. 
All mucking out done by 10.30, and ship cool and sweet. 

2 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse; all patients pro- 
gressing. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse, and although there 
are one or two cases which cause a little anxiety, I have great hopes of 
landing every horse. We expect to reach port early Saturday morning. 
Ship very cool and sweet to-night, and not a single horse blowing. 


Outside, 62°. 


1 Tween, 69° 3 Tween, 66° 6 Orlop, 66° 
1 Orlop, 65° 3 Orlop, 68° 6 Hold, 70° 
2 Tween, 66° 4 Tween, 63° 7 Tween, 68° 
2 Orlop, 67° 5 » 7 Orlop, 70° 
2 Hold, 66° 6 » ear 
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Fripay, AUGUST 20TH, 1915.—Fine day, nice breeze. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All patients doing well. Called to Case 
30, colic; gave draught; also to Case 34, ditto. Case 27 still worrying. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse. All doing well. 
Discovered Case 35, an injury to off coronet, which is forming a quitter ; 
mare in much pain; gave draught. Mucking out all finished 10.30, and 
horses being well groomed. Have great hopes of landing all. 

2 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Wind dropping a little; hope it will 
spring up again. All doing well. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Saw every horse. Being in the sub- 
marine zone, all orlop ports are closed, and, the wind having dropped, 
these decks are rather warm, but the ship is sweet. Two cases only 
worrying—27 and 35. Hope to unload to-morrow. Outside, 62°. 


These are, I am afraid, going 
to rise, as the wind is still 


1 Tween, 72° 4 Tween, 66° | dropping. I have put on 
1 Orlop, 71° 5 y 2 extra watchmen with lamps 
2 Tween, 70° 6 » ae | (as we are sailing all lights 
2 Orlop, 72° 6 Orlop, 74° ¢ out to-night), with instruc- 
2 Hold, 69° 6 Hold, 74° | tions to move to upper deck 
3 Tween, 70° 7 Tween, 73° | any horse showing the least 
3 Orlop, 70° 7 Orlop, 74° | sign of blowing. My cases 
number 35 all told up to to- 
night. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 21ST, 1915.—®Anchored in at 6.30 a.m. to 


await tide. 

7 a.M.—Tour of top deck. All patients progressing, and others look- 
ing well. 

10 A.M.—Tour of whole ship. All patients doing well. Saw every 
horse. Mucking out done by 10.30; all stalls and alleyways disinfected, 
and mats laid down for unloading. Although I have about five for 
hospital, I anticipate not losing one. Ship rather warm; breeze very 
light. 

‘ 2 P.M.—Have just heard that we are not to unload until to-morrow 
morning. This disheartens me, after working hard with the horses all 
the voyage and having the utensils put away and ship thoroughly 
cleaned, must make arrangements, to feed again to-night and to-morrow 
morning. Ship very warm, no wind. 

8 p.M.—Tour of whole ship. Regret to find temperatures are 
rising, several horses blowing, and in getting one out to take on top 
deck have been severely kicked on the knee and disabled pro tem.; my 
head foreman has completed my round. As far as I can see, no ship 
has come from the dock, and the authorities could have unloaded us this 
afternoon had they made an effort. I have five serious cases which may 
take the wrong turn owing to the heat, and a record spoiled. Have put 
on extra watchmen with the foreman with instructions to take every 
horse to the weather deck upon the slightest sign of blowing. Have per- 
suaded the horsemen to get up at 2.30 a.m. to again mu..‘: out and dis- 
infect the ship before going into dock. My knee is very painful, and I 
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hope nothing happens in the night. Am very sick at not being unloaded 
to-day. The temperatures are getting bad, there is no wind, and the 
ship being anchored makes it worse. Outside, 63°. 


1 Tween, 74° 4 Tween, 68° 
1 Orlop, 76° 5 me. 

2 Tween, 76° 6 ,, 770 : 

2 Orlop, 760 6 Orlop, bc These, I am afraid, will get 
2 Hold, 73° 6 Hold, 770 higher. 

3 Tween, 76° 7 Tween, 74° 

3 Orlop, 74° 7 Orlop, 73° 


On the whole the horses have improved on the voyage, and are far 
and away in better condition than when I received them, but there are 
quite a lot weary and showing signs of temperatures which to-night will 
not improve. I sincerely hope I shall be able to land them all, not 
having lost one up to now. 

AUGUST 22ND, 1915.—Ship docked 4.30 a.m. 

7 A.M.—Tour of top deck. All doing well. My knee being still 
painful, my head foreman went all over the ship, and all is in order. The 
mucking out was finished at 4 a.m. 

g A.M.—Commenced to unload. Landed every horse, obtaining 
certificates that their condition was very good. Finished at 11.30 a.m. 

I attribute the success of this voyage to the fact that the ship was 
mucked out every day, and that special care and attention was paid to 
ventilation. I cannot speak too highly of the chief officer, Mr. Dingle, 
who entered into the ventilation problem with great zeal, and devised 
many little schemes to get fresh air into bad corners. I am sure without 
his assistance and co-operation I should never have got through without 
losing one or two. 

This ship is undoubtedly one of the best in this transport business, 
both as regards facilities for working, appointment, and ventilation. 
The holds and decks are lofty and the alleyways wide. 


A. E. BOYER, M.R.C.V.S. 


Work oF A.V.C. AT THE FRONT. 


The work with divisions in the front line and field units and else- 
where is largely of a preventive and first-aid nature. In each division, in 
addition to the mobile veterinary section (of which later), there is a 
definite number of officers and non-commissioned officers, Army 
Veterinary Corps, distributed as evenly as possible throughout the fight- 
ing units, just as are medical officers and N.C.O.’s of the R.A.M.C. These 
veterinary officers and N.c.O.’s are responsible for carrying out simple 
first-aid treatment and for deciding what cases are slight enough for 
‘‘duty and dressing,’’ and what should be handed over to the mobile 
veterinary section of the division for evacuation to veterinary hospitals 
on the lines of communication. They carry out the constant inspections 
of animals mentioned in the earlier portion of this article as being indis- 
pensable to prevention of disease, both contagious and non-contagious, 
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among animals. The number of bullet and shell casualties among 
horses and mules is small as compared with similar casualties among 
officers and men, because the animals are as far as possible kept behind 
the firing line. 

In a big cavalry action, naturally, matters would be different, but 
this form of warfare on a big scale still is awaited, so far as the British 
forces in this War are concerned. Horses fare better than men, in so far 
as their thicker skin and bulkier tissues offer greater resistance to pro- 
jectiles and splinters, but worse than men in that economic considerations 
and mechanical difficulties often render it necessary to destroy horses for 
wound conditions which would at most maim a man. Open-wound 
dressing is necessarily for the most part practised in the field. Bandaging 
is only practicable to a relatively small extent. Under the best condi- 
tions, it has not on the whole been found a suitable form of dressing for 
the unclean type of wound met with on active service, and in the case of 
equines, it is most difficult to apply a bandage to any situation other 
than the lower extremities of the limbs that will not speedily become dis- 
placed, and thus a positive evil, instead of a hypothetical good. Cer- 
tainly, bandaging appeals strongly to the popular imagination. There 
is an effective, cleanly appearance about a freshly-bandaged wound 
which catches the eye of the journalistic artist and, through his efforts, 
that of the general public. 

In point of actual results, however, it has been found better to dis- 
regard superficial appearances, and to enlist the bactericide aid of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. 

What is probably the best form of field dressing for horses 
discovered up to the present is as follows :— 

Foreign bodies are removed from the wound as far as _ possible 
without probing. Shreds of damaged tissue, certain to die and decay if 
left in situ, are similarly removed with the dressing scissors. The wound 
is then gently cleansed with antiseptic wool, facilities for downward 
drainage of discharge are established, and the dressing is completed by 
painting all exposed tissues with tincture of iodine. ' 

It would not be permitted in an article of this kind to state fully how 
the personnel of the Army Veterinary Corps is disposed throughout a 
division. Suffice it to say that every animal is able to receive at all times 
the expert attention of this personnel. No horse is permitted unneces- 
sarily to suffer. If it is evident that he cannot be restored to usefulness 
within a reasonable period, then he is painlessly destroyed on the spot. 
If his injury or disease is amenable to treatment he is evacuated without 
delay to a base hospital containing facilities for the most up-to-date and 
scientific methods of treatment. 

The mobile veterinary section is a complete veterinary unit, allotted 
to a division, corresponding in many ways with a field ambulance of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. The duty of this unit is principally to 
collect from fighting formations in its divisional area all injured, sick, 
and debilitated animals requiring to be sent back to the large veterinary 
hospitals on the lines of communication. It also acts as a dressing 
station and undertakes the collection from the base of veterinary 
medicines and equipment. These stores are then distributed by the 
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section as required to divisional combatant units, a system which has 
proved far more convenient and expeditious than that in vogue in 
the earlier stages of the War, when each unit in the field received its 
supplies independently from base depéts of veterinary stores. Approxi- 
mately half of the personnel of the mobile veterinary section is utilized 
in the duty of collection of sick and first-aid treatment, including 
injection, when necessary, of tetanus anti-toxin; the other half forms 
what is known as the railway conducting party. This party is 
responsible for safe conveyance of the patients from the nearest avail- 
able railhead to the veterinary hospital at the base and _ first-aid 
attendance en route. On its return from the base the conducting party 
brings with it the medicines and equipment required for distribution 
to divisional units as mentioned above. Not all the patients collected 
by the mobile veterinary section are sent to the base; when the 
division is stationary milder cases are retained and treated by the section 
and ultimately returned cured to units. 


VETERINARY HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENT HorRSE DEPOTs. 


These are situated on the lines of communication and at the 
various bases of the expeditionary forces, in addition to many estab- 
lished in home commands. 

An overseas veterinary hospital is established to deal at one time 
with 1,250 cases or a greater number, its organization being such as 
to permit of ready expansion. The personnel allowed for each hospital 
is sufficient but not extravagant, having in view the important principle 
that an administrative service should be an economic, dividend-paying 
proposition. 

It is interesting to reflect that on mobilization the then diminutive 
Army Veterinary Corps was sufficiently hard put to it to find skilled 
subordinate personnel for one veterinary hospital as at present con- 
stituted, whereas there are now about thirty such, apart from camel 
hospitals and convalescent horse depéts, all staffed with competent, 
highly-trained personnel. 

Each hospital is subdivided into wards, and each ward as far as 
possible is appropriated to the treatment of a separate class of injury 
or disease. To the most skilled surgeons is given the care of wound 
cases; officers who have specialized in microscopic work have charge 
of the cases of parasitic skin disease and microbic affections. Similarly 
each non-commissioned officer has definite duties allotted to him 
according to the capacity he displays for a certain kind of work. 

The treatment of parasitic skin disease alone presents an enormous 
problem. From earliest history parasitic skin disease has ever been 
the distressing accompaniment of war. Horses, like men, suffer 
from the depredations of lice, but a far worse scourge of the former 
is the disease known as mange. 

This disease, caused by a microscopical insect parasite which attacks 
the skin and, in one species, burrows under the surface of the skin, gives 
enormous trouble. The intense irritation that occurs causes the affected 
horse to lose flesh rapidly unless promptly and efficiently treated. 
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One veterinary hospital with the British Expeditionary Force is practi- 
cally confined to the treatment of this disease alone. In the earlier 
stages of the War each case had to be separately treated by hand, 
involving an enormous amount of labour, but now there are established 
in many veterinary hospitals specially constructed dipping baths 
capable of dealing rapidly and easily with any number of patients. 
The bath is a long trench-like affair dug into the ground and lined 
with concreted material, impervious to water. The bath is filled up 
to a certain height with a solution or mixture of the medicaments found 
most efficacious in destruction of the mange parasite, and kept by 
means of steam at precisely that temperature ascertained to be necessary 
for the best results in the treatment. Matters are so arranged that 
the horse on plunging into the bath is completely immersed in the 
solution whence he emerges, having traversed the length of the bath, 
by upward incline, to the dripping pens. 

The principal trouble in regard to mange is to find a solution or 
mixture of medicaments that will destroy the parasite and its eggs 
without injuring the skin of the patient. Unless care is taken to 
observe both these conditions injury to the skin to a serious extent 
may supervene, so that the remedy proves ‘‘ worse than the disease.’’ 

To eradicate mange entirely from an army in the field has so far 
proved impossible, but in this War it is kept well under control and 
has never got the upper hand, as it did in the South African War, 
1899-1902, when it cause@ heavy mortality and inefficiency. 

The great progress in methods of treatment of mange made by 
the Army Veterinary Service in the present War is scientifically 
gratifying and economically important. It has in fact, as a disease, 
ceased to be a terror and now only remains a nuisance. In the 
British Expeditionary Force 80 per cent. of all cases of disease, 
including wounds, admitted to veterinary hospitals are returned to 
duty in due course. Of the remaining 20 per cent. a considerable 
proportion are painlessly destroyed, and sold at a good price to the 
local inhabitants for human consumption. In this country the per- 
centage returned to duty from veterinary hospitals is naturally higher 
in proportion as the conditions obtaining at home are more favourable 
than those nearer the firing line. The absolute wastage both overseas 
and at home is thus kept down to a low monetary figure. 

Each veterinary hospital is an entirely self-contained unit respon- 
sible not only for the treatment of 1,250 horses and mules, but for 
the discipline, training, payment, and general welfare of over 400 
non-commissioned officers and men. Apart from medical and surgical 
treatment the horse and mule patients have to be fed, watered, groomed, 
shod, exercised, and generally cared for in such a way that they will 
be fit for duty at the Front or elsewhere when discharged from hospital. 
All animals thus discharged for duty are sent straight to remount 
depéts, where they are classified and posted again for service to various 
branches of the Army as may be most suitable. 

The selection of adequate sites for veterinary hospitals has been 
a difficult business. Apart from the large area required, questions 
of accessibility to railway stations, good water supply, facilities for 
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disposal of manure and carcases, called for serious consideration. A 
horse normally needs for drinking purposes alone about eight gallons 
of water a day in addition to the requirements for surgical and other 
purposes, In the opening months of the War, the veterinary hospital 
was necessarily for the most part an open-air institution. Not at 
once could there spring into existence the present admirably constructed 
stables, operating sheds, shoeing forges, exercising tracks, store 
houses, and other carefully devised arrangements for the convenience 
and comfort of animals and men. 

Although it is true that horses tied up in the open will, if well 
fed and rugged, and provided with moderately mud-free standings, 
keep in good health and flesh, it is neverthless impossible in the 
climatic conditions of Northern Europe to obtain the best results in 
these circumstances so far as veterinary hospitals are concerned. 
Among reasons that contribute to the desirability of some sort of 
overhead cover for sick horses, there stands out prominently the fact 
that it is not reasonable, humanely speaking, to expect men to give 
to patients standing in the open in wet weather the individual care 
and attention which are essential to successful veterinary work. 
Moreover, during the winter months, at least, covered accommodation 
is absolutely necessary for the adequate treatment of mange which, 
as already stated, forms a constant and considerable proportion of 
equine patients in time of war. To deal efficiently with this disease 
it is necessary to clip the animals all over, to wash or “‘ dress’’ them 
frequently, and to leave them unrugged during the course of the 
treatment, as rugs harbour infection and facilitate spread of the malady. 
It is evident that grave loss of flesh and condition must occur if 
unclipped and recently ‘‘ dressed ’’ animals are exposed day and night 
to wintry weather while tethered and without protection or shelter of 
any kind. Condition is easily lost but hard and tedious to restore. 
A really emaciated animal takes many weeks, and even months, to 
recover sufficient muscular bulk to fit him for the heavy exertion of 
military duty at the Front. The financial expenditure represented by 
covered accommodation for veterinary hospitals is therefore repaid in 
preservation of condition and consequently accelerated convalescence. 
In veterinary, as in most other matters, ‘‘ time is money,’’ as prac- 
tically every horse delayed in hospital has to be replaced in the unit 
whence he comes by a fit horse from a remount depét. Shelter and 
a moderate amount of warmth are great aids in the restoration of 
condition as well as in preventing the loss of it. Food has not only 
to build up the tissues but to maintain the body temperature, and 
the more is diverted to the latter service the less is available for the 
former. On a standard minimum food ration, therefore, it is impor- 
tant for body-building purposes to keep the patient warm, 

Especially during the winter in France and Belgium, when the 
universal mud throws heavy strain on to gun teams and transport 
animals by reason of the great difficulty in dragging vehicles over the 
shell-torn, swamp-like ground, a constant stream of debilitated and 
war-worn horses and mules pours into the veterinary hospitals from 
divisions at the Front. These animals for the most part are not 
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diseased but merely weakened through loss of muscular and other 
tissue. For such horses the comfortable surroundings and _ shelter 
of the hgspital act like magic. Except in the case of old animals, 
in a comparatively short period the hollow sides fill out, the coat 
resumes its normal bloom, and the returning strength and spirits give 
evidence of restored vitality. These results could not be attained in 
double the time were covered accommodation in winter not available. 

Old animals, if debility is at all advanced, recuperate slowly 
even under the best conditions, so slowly indeed that it is often econo- 
mically necessary to destroy them rather than to keep them until 
again fit for work. This lack of resiliency in the o!d animal renders 
it most undesirable to purchase for war purposes any horse that has 
passed the prime of equine life. The period of a horse’s life during 
which he is at his best for military purposes is very brief. If under 
six years of age he is highly susceptible to all forms of equine con- 
tagious disease and stands the hardships of a campaign badly. If 
over twelve vears, although resistant to contagious disease, he has 
generally lost the elasticity and recuperative powers necessary to 
enable him to ‘‘ pick up’”’ quickly after a severe bout of work. There- 
fore it is that military veterinary hospitals receive an undue proportion 
of the old horses of an army, especially in the winter months. It 
would be ungracious to proceed to any description of the buildings 
of the veterinary hospitals without referring to the assistance afforded 
in this respect by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. This admirably organized society has laboured through- 
out the War to assist the Army Veterinary Service in its efforts to 
promote the welfare of the army horse and, as a logical consequence, 
the efficiency of the armies in the field. Naturally the objective of 
the society is humanitarianism, but the active practice of a genuine, 
if, in a technical point of view, irrelevant, good inevitably leads to 
increased efficiency at some point or other, Benevolent societies like 
the R.S.P.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., whose objectives at first sight may 
appear widely removed, are in effect working towards the same end 
—efficiency. Science, religion, secular benevolence and philosophy, 
in so far as they are all striving for a positive good, are aiming for 
the same goal, and their progress is only limited by the degree of 
truth on which their policy and excursions are based. 

In November, 1914, the Army Council accepted an offer from the 
society to start a fund for the purchase of hospital requisites for sick 
and wounded horses, under the title of ‘‘ The R.S.P.C.A. Fund for 
Sick and Wounded Horses.’’ The Duke of Portland consented to 
act as chairman of the committee formed, in accordance with the sanc- 
tion of the War Office, to work in close co-operation with the Army 
Veterinary Department and supplement the recognized supplies for 
Army Veterinary Services. 

This fund has up to the present collected over £100,000 which 
has been spent on building veterinary hospitals as required, supplying 
special horse tents, horse-drawn ambulances (for all the veterinary 
hospitals and for the mobile veterinary sections attached to each 
division of the British Army), besides presenting motor horse ambu- 
lances for the armies themselves. The fund has also provided Bental 
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corn crushers and chaff cutters with petrol engines for all the hospitals 
in France, and has supplied a large number of clipping machines, 
hand-clippers, dandy brushes, curry combs, Vermorel sprayers, etc., 
as required. 

The first hospital built in 1914 was for 1,000 horses, and was 
constructed of wood and galvanized iron, with wooden mangers and 
wooden water-troughs. It consists of a series of buildings, each with 
accommodation for fifty horses and a double expanse forage store. 
It was found that wooden structures required a good deal of repair, 
and it was also thought that in case of advance or retirement the 
steel-constructed shelters would be more advantageous, as they could 
be unbolted and removed to some other situation. Therefore the 
other three hospitals, built very much on the same plan, but increased 
to 1,250, have been made of steel or cast iron throughout with root 
and centre divisions of corrugated iron. The mangers of the latter 
are of pressed steel and run down the central divisions, and the 
stables are fitted with bales. The flooring consists in the majority of 
cases of ashes and railway sleepers, though where it has been possible 
to make them they have been constructed on cement. Each building 
has been supplied with a guttering round the eaves and has two 
drinking troughs, in the majority of cases made of galvanized steel, 
but latterly these have been replaced by troughs made of reinforced 
concrete, Each horse has a space of 54 feet, length of building 144 
feet, width all over 28 feet, minimum height 8 feet, height of ridges 
11 feet. The fund has also provided the hospitals with dining 
huts, officers’ mess, and kitchens with stoves and boilers; also ablu- 
tion rooms, men’s mess rooms with larder, scullery and_ kitchen, 
quartermaster’s stores, bathrooms for the men with douches. Admin- 
istrative offices, consisting of c.o.’s office, clerk’s room, guard room 
and cells; quartermaster’s office, saddlers’ shops, carpenters’ shops, 
pharmacy and stores. drying sheds, dressing sheds and stores (four 
to each hospital), sergeants’ mess, sergeants’ bathroom, operating 
sheds, and forage and chaff cutting sheds with corn crushers and 
chaff cutters complete. Tht fittings for the hospitals have been com- 
plete in every detail, including, where it was considered necessary, 
laboratories for microscopic work, cameras for research work, sterilisers 
for operating purposes, dressing boxes to contain liniments, bandages, 
etc., for each ward. 

In all cases the fund has provided the complete material, and 
the labour has been found from the Army Veterinary Corps men 
themselves. This has worked admirably, because, after the stables 
had been erected, a certain number of the personnel of each hospital 
could for the time being be employed on constructing buildings under 
the guidance of Mr. A. H. Fass, who has done splendid honorary 
work in superintending the erection of the various hospitals given by 
the fund. j 

The fund also provided the necessary buildings for 500 horses 
at No, 1 Convalescent Horse Depét; these buildings are very similar 
to the ones provided for the hospitals, and they have recently been 
added to to increase the accommodation to 750 horses. In all, 
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hospital accommodation—including stabling for 500 horses at the 
Isolation Hospital, Woolwich—for 9,500 horses has been presented 
through this fund. 

It should be pointed out that the advantage of accepting such 
voluntary aid is that the work can be carried out under the guidance 
of the Works Department, but without adding to or hampering that 
department at a time when it is already overwhelmed with work; 
therefore the important question of accommodation for sick and 
wounded horses can be dealt with immediately, and does not have 
to wait its turn with all the other work which has to be seen to. 

Another supply from the fund which has been of great use to 
the corps is that of ‘‘ Vermorel’’ sprayers, seventy-eight of which 
have been issued to all the hospitals and mobile veterinary sections. 
These are not only of great utility for dressing and cleansing wounds, 
but also for disinfecting railway trucks in which the horses have been 
brought from railhead, thus preventing the possibility of spreading 
contagious diseases. 

The fund has also presented motor lorries for conveying fodder 
and other supplies to certain of the hospitals, and it is by these various 
aids that the utility of the fund has been established. To the Chief 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., Hon. Captain E. G. Fairholme, the 
Army Veterinary Service is greatly indebted for the enthusiastic and 
efficient way in which he has organized and co-ordinated the work of 
the fund so as to adapt its resources with a minimum of waste or 
friction to the immediate needs of the service. 

What has been described in detail concerning veterinary hospitals 
and the assistance of the R.S.P.C.A. applies chiefly to the hospitals 
of the British Expeditionary Force, but the guiding principles of 
military veterinary hospitals are the same in commands at home and 
in the expeditionary forces, 

The detail is modified to meet local requirements. In Egypt, 
for example, it is neither necessary nor desirable to provide covered 
accommodation to the same extent as in Northern Europe. The 
hospitals in Egypt, moreover, are manned largely by native Egyptian 
personne}, thus effecting an important economy and saving in man- 
power. In addition to the standard veterinary hospitals for horses 
and mules there are established in Egypt hospitals for camels, organized 
on lines similar to the former and also principally manned by native 
igyptian subordinate personnel. There are three of these camel 
hospitals, each established to deal with 1,250 camels. The Veterinary 
Service in Egypt includes in its organization two mobile veterinary 
sections (apart from the usual divisional mobile veterinary section), 
having a roving commission. It was found necessary to provide these 
special units on account of the widely extended disposition of the forces 
in Egypt and the long journeys occurring in the transit of animals 
to and from veterinary hospitals. 

The veterinary services working with the British forces in German 
East Africa have had, in addition to normal professional work, to cope 
with varied problems of the most difficult nature. It was considered 
advisable, in view of the many specific diseases affecting cattle and 
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equines in East Africa, to hand over the conduct of the Army Veter- 
inary Services in that country to the permanent veterinary staff of 
the British East African administration. The chief veterinary officer 
of the staff was appointed to the Army Veterinary Corps, with tem- 
porary rank appropriate to the proper discharge of his responsibilities, 
and with power to nominate for temporary commissions in the Army 
Veterinary Corps such veterinary surgeons on his staff as he considered 
most competent to assist him. ‘The arrangement proved to be a 
fortunate one, as_ these officers brought to their military duties a 
knowledge of the local diseases obtained by years of residence and 
research work among live-stock in that country. The well-equipped 
veterinary laboratory at Nairobi was placed at the disposal of the 
Army Veterinary Service, and many problems were worked out therein 
with results that have been helpful in the difficulties attending the 
operation of cavalry and transport in regions beset with fly-borne 
diseases of the most fatal character. 

Among other duties the Army Veterinary Corps has to undertake 
the collection and care of cattle for the fresh meat and transport 
requirements of the forces. These cattle nave been kept comparatively 
free from rinderpest and other local diseases by inoculation with sera 
prepared in the Nairobi laboratory and by various measures scientifi- 
cally ascertained to have protective powers, It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that a considerable portion of the success attending the 
operations in German East Africa is fairly attributable to the highly 
skilled services of the civil veterinary staff working under the auspices 
of, and in co-ordination with, the Army Veterinary Service as a whole. 
The diseases encountered include South African horse-sickness, rinder- 
pest, tsetse-fly disease, surra, epizootic lymphangitis, and anthrax, a 
sufficiently formidable list to deal with in addition to the normal 
animal scourges of war. 


GLANDERS AND MALLEIN. 


To describe fully the work done during the War by the Army 
Veterinary Service in connection with the control of glanders alone 
would require greatly more scope than that of this entire article. 

As is now fairly generally known glanders is a particularly deadly 
equine disease of insidious nature ani is highly infective. Records 
of this disease date back to Hippocrates and Aristotle, and from earliest 
history it has caused important losses among horses in times of war. 
The reasons for its predominance in time of war are partly the same 
as those which cause most infectious diseases to multiply at such 
times, but notably a tendency to assume a virulent form when by 
reason of hardship or food-shortage the constitutional bodily resistance 
of the animal is reduced. An outbreak of glanders occurring in 
peace among well-fed, highly conditioned, otherwise healthy animals 
spreads slowly and with difficulty, on account of the physiological 
resistance it encounters; in war, on the other hand, an outbreak 
occurring among war-worn or debilitated animals will speedily assume 
most serious proportions unless adequate means are adopted to check 
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it. Fortunately an adequate means now exists in mallein, a substance 
composed of killed cultures of the glanders bacillus to which have been 
added glycerine and carbolic acid. 

When mallein is injected by means of a hypodermic syringe under 
or into the skin of a horse affected with glanders a reaction takes 
place in which a swelling forms at the site of inoculation, and a marked 
rise of temperature occurs within twenty-four hours. If the horse is 
not affected with glanders no reaction occurs. As glanders may be 
dormant in an apparently healthy horse for months, ready to break 
out in an acute, rapidly fatal form at any moment, the value of a 
means whereby the latent disease can be readily detected becomes easily 
apparent. 

Mallein has been freely used in the present war, with the result 
that the mortality from glanders has been less than 1 per cent. of 
the total mortality from equine disease in general, Every remount is 
tested with mallein as soon as purchased. Animals arriving from 
Canada or elsewhere, after purchase, are again tested. In brief, the 
test is applied at every period in the animal’s career found from past 
experience to be associated with an outbreak of glanders. Last, but 
not least, animals cast and destined to be sold are tested with mallein 
before sale so as to avoid the possible chance of transferring to the 
civilian community an infected horse that may develop acute glanders 
subsequently to sale, and thus spread disease to the detriment of the 
national welfare. Naturally all this mallein testing means a great 
deal of anxious work and drudgery. There are few duties of which 
the Army veterinary surgeon becomes so heartily sick as this incessant 
testing of horses with mallein. Nevertheless it has to be done, and 
results show that for the most part it is done skilfully and thoroughly. 
The operation itself is practically painless, most horses take no notice 
of it, and there is in a healthy animal no painful sequel such as may 
occur after vaccination or inoculation for enteric in man. 

Formerly all mallein for the purposes of the British Army was 
obtained from the Royal Veterinary College laboratories in London, 
but at an early stage of the War is was decided that the Army Veterinary 
Corps shouid undertake the preparation of the mallein required, and 
that the laboratory of the Army Veterinary School at Aldershot should 
be used for this purpose. Accordingly an officer of the Special Reserve 
of the Army Veterinary Corps, a trained bacteriologist, was appointed 
to carry out the work, and matters proceeded satisfactorily till at the 
height of its activity the laboratory was turning out 80,000 doses of 
malleina month. This could have been maintained, but an interesting 
development in the history of mallein lessened the need for the variety 
of mallein hitherto in use. This development occurred as the result 
of research by French veterinary surgeons, who discovered that a 
very much smaller quantity of a differently prepared mallein injected 
into the skin of the eyelid sufficed to give a more delicate and, in 
the opinion of many operators, a more certain test for glanders. The 
dose of the original mallein injected under the skin of the neck was 
from 15 to 20 drops, whereas for the eyelid test with the French mallein 
about two drops are sufficient. A much finer needle is used for the 
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latter, so that the greater sensitiveness to pain of the eyelid is auto- 
matically compensated. If an animal is glandered a swelling of the 
eyelid speedily occurs, after injection, accompanied by a more or less 
profuse discharge from the eye; no reaction is seen if the animal is 
healthy. For some time the new mallein was all obtained from French 
sources, but recently the laboratory of the Army Veterinary School 
has commenced to prepare it, and no difficulty is anticipated in turning 
out an equally reliable preparation of identical nature. 

During the last two years only two cases have occurred in which 
a cast Army horse or mule has been found to be affected with glanders 
after transfer by sale to the civilian community, notwithstanding the 
large numbers of Army animals that have been so disposed of during 
this period. Perhaps this fact constitutes the best evidence that could 
be offered of the efficacy of the mallein test, and the way in which 
glanders among Army animals has been controlled by this and other 
means. 


HorsE AMBULANCES. 


The application of horse ambulances to military purposes has 
been an interesting and useful feature of the present War. During 
peace horse ambulances have for some time past been used by the 
Army Veterinary Corps in connection with station veterinary hospitals, 
but it is believed that the present War is the first in which they have 
been taken into the field. 

Two chief kinds of horse ambulances are used at present, motor 
horse ambulances and horse-drawn vehicles. The motor horse ambu- 
lance was first used overseas at a busy port where the veterinary 
hospital was necessarily located on a height some distance from the 
quay. When dealing with animals sick, or injured by some accident 
on the voyage, it was found that some rapid and powerful means of 
transport was desirable to convey the patients with the least possible 
delay from the ship’s side to the veterinary hospital. Help was forth- 
coming in an offer from the committee of the Home of Rest for Horses 
at Cricklewood, acting in conjunction with the R.S.P.C.A., to supply 
a motor horse ambulance if the Director of Transport at the War 
Office would agree to allow the motor firm selected to release from 
combatant requirements a suitable chassis. In due course this permis- 
sion was obtained, a body constructed to carry at one time two patients 
was fitted to the chassis, and the ambulance was despatched overseas. 
Needless to say it proved a great success. 

Since then other motor ambulances have been supplied by the 
R.S.P.C.A. as required. It has been necessary for military reasons 
to keep the number within low and definite limits so as not unduly 
to encroach upon the prior claims of combatant branches of the Service 
and of the R.A.M.C. for chassis and petrol. No such considerations, 
however, have hindered the adequate supply of horse-drawn vehicles 
for ambulance purposes, and these are now included in the equipment 
of all veterinary hospitals and many mobile veterinary sections. 
Apart from the humanitarian aspect these motor ambulances play an 
important economic part in facilitating the removal to veterinary 
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hospitals of numbers of horses and mules that would otherwise have 
to be destroyed. Injuries to the foot bulk largely in the list of troubles 
to which the war horse is particularly subject. Of this class of injury 
the principal cause is the extraordinary liability of iron nails lying on 
the ground to attach themselves to and penetrate the sole and frog 
of the horse’s foot. Most of the material conveyed to the troops 
overseas is packed in light wooden cases, and in the process of opening 
and ultimately burning these, nails become distributed broadcast. 
Every possible effort has been made to prevent this distribution, but 
military exigencies are such that this phenomenon is to a large extent 
inevitable. The extent of injury to the horse caused by picked-up 
nails naturally varies according to the degree of penetration and the 
amount and nature of infective dirt carried into the wound at the time 
of, or subsequent to, the accident. Very often the accident causes 
no obvious lameness at the time, and, especially in the presence of 
mud, the condition may escape observation until perhaps one morning 
the affected animal is found so lame as to be unable to bear any weight 
on the foot. This occurs by reason of the rapid formation of pus, 
resulting from infection of the wound, within the rigid horny capsule 
of the foot, causing pressure on the sensitive structures within. First- 
aid is at once administered by paring away the horn over the wound, 
liberating the pent-up discharge and applying an antiseptic dressing, 
but the horse remains very lame and unable to walk without much 
pain and distress. The question of his removal to a railway station 
for dispatch to hospital is solved by the horse ambulance. In this 
he travels in comparative ease the distance to the station, and having 
completed the railway journey is again conveyed in comfort in an 
ambulance to the veterinary hospital, where his foot receives more 
particular attention, and he is soon on the high road to a speedy 
recovery. 

The cases of picked-up nail, that is, the cases of injury to the 
feet of Army horses from this cause, in France alone number several 
hundreds a week. Attempts are being made to devise a movable 
metal protection to the sole of the foot that will prevent penetration 
by nails without being too heavy or difficult to adjust, and it is hoped 
that in due course a satisfactory outcome of the experiments will result. 
In the meantime the horse ambulance probably justifies its provision 
and maintenance on account of this item alone. 


ARMY SCHOOLS OF FARRIERY. 


Army horses working on modern macadamized roads have to be 
shod well and frequently if they are to remain effective and therefore 
at duty. A set of shoes will often barely suffice a horse in a gun- 
team for 100 miles of modern road work, 1.e., about five days constant 
but not severe marching. 

If an army fights on its belly, it is certain that a horse does all 
his work on his feet, and for military purposes in Western Europe 
an unshod horse is useless While the new armies formed during the 
first year of the War were still ‘‘on paper,’’ it was foreseen that unless 
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extraordinary steps were taken there would be a very serious shortage 
in the Army of men able to shoe horses. Accordingly every possible 
means was utilized to obtain shoeing-smiths. This was before the 
days of conscription, and, in order to get as many as possible of the 
experienced blacksmiths scattered throughout the country to join the 
Army, high rates of pay and attractive prospects of promotion were 
offered. This measure sufficed to relieve immediate needs, but it was 
clear that for future purposes much more comprehensive arrangements 
would have to be made. The supply of ready-made blacksmiths 
suitable for the Army was comparatively small. The motor-car, by 
replacing horses for many purposes both in town and country, had 
hit the art of farriery very hard, and the village smithy had for some 
time fallen off in attractiveness to young men seeking a trade to follow. 
Obviously, therefore, the thing to do was for the Army to train its 
own shoeing-smiths, or at any rate to get soldiers trained as shoeing- 
smiths in some way or other. The question of training was taken 
up eagerly. Wherever opportunity offered, young soldiers volunteer- 
ing for the work were placed under training in military and civilian 
forges. Classes of instruction were started at veterinary hospitals, 
remount depots, etc. The Borough Polytechnic Institute, Bermondsey, 
gave considerable assistance by organizing large classes of instruction 
in cold-shoeing at Herold’s Institute, Bermondsey. The great demand 
was for shoeing-smiths for the Royal Field Artillery and infantry trans- 
port. The cavalry were fairly well off, as they were able to train, 
with the assistance of older farriers called up from the Reserve, under 
regimental conditions sufficient recruits for their purposes. The Army 
Service Corps were also well off, as the great majority of blacksmiths 
coming into the Army from civil life in the early months of the War 
were enlisted by special arrangement in the A.S.C. Also the A.S.C. 
were in a position to undertake the training of considerable numbers 
of cold-shoers and shoeing-smiths in their regimental forges, which 
were already established at most pre-War military stations in this 
country. Presently, as might have been expected, it was discovered 
that a grave lack of uniformity existed in the degree of proficiency 
displayed by the newly trained men. Some of the new “ cold-shoers,”’ 
as they were officially described, were fairly useful, others proved 
after trial to have only a superficial and theoretical knowledge of 
the work. Meanwhile the rapid growth of the new armies, and the 
necessity for quick replacement of casualties occurring overseas called 
for an ever-increasing number of adequately trained cold-shoers and 
shoeing-smiths. 

Briefly, the difference between a cold-shoer and a shoeing-smith is 
one of degree, in which the latter has the advantage. The cold-shoer 
knows enough about shoeing to take off and nail on shoes and carry 
out what may be described as ‘‘ minor repairs.’’ The shoeing-smith 
is a complete artificer, able to make a shoe as well as to adapt it to 
its destined purpose. 

Early in the summer of 1915 the Army Veterinary Department 
of the War Office offered to establish and organize schools of farriery, 
each school to be capable of turning out about 1,000 cold-shoers every 
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three months. This offer was accepted, and steps were taken forthwith 
to form three Army schools of farriery in this country. At the same 
time a small school of farriery came into being on the lines of com- 
munication, British Expeditionary Force, under the auspices of the 
Veterinary Directorate overseas. The schools have all been working 
at high pressure since the winter 1915-16, and have given the utmost 
satisfaction. The system of instruction and standard of examination 
are uniform, and each pupil must give definite proof of competency 
before he is ‘‘ passed out’’ of the school and becomes entitled to the 
extra-duty pay earned by qualified artificers. A modern Army school 
of farriery is a busy affair. With nearly eighty forges going, each 
fire serving for the instruction of about half a dozen pupils, a daily 
shoeing of some hundreds of horses, the school is on a par with other 
gargantuan institutions arising out of the War. Great ingenuity has 
been displayed by the instructors in devising means of a dummy or 
artificial nature to assist in the early stages of tuition. A simple 
but highly effective apparatus, varying in form but similar in principle, 
has been introduced to which the foot from a dead horse can be firmly 
attached. The apparatus with foot attached can then be manipulated 
and moved through varying angles in exactly the same way as a 
blacksmith manipulates a horse’s foot and leg in the course of shoeing. 
The learner thus begins on a dummy of infinite patience and insensi- 
tiveness to pain should the former be clumsy in his early efforts to 
nail on a shoe. 

The schools are located in the vicinity of remount depdts and 
large garrisons, so that there may be an ample supply of Army horses 
for purposes of instruction and demonstration. The assistant instruc- 
tors are largely drawn from retired and re-enlisted Army farriers. In 
addition to tuition in the art of shoeing the pupils go through a short 
course in first-aid surgery of the horse’s foot, so that they may know 
what to do in case of need arising out of their own inexperience or 
some fortuitous circumstance beyond their control. Questions on this 
subject form part of the qualifying examination. About two months’ 
concentrated training at a farriery school enables a man of fair average 
intelligence and manual dexterity to qualify as a ‘‘cold-shoer.’’ Not 
less than three additional months of training are needed before a pupil 
is qualified to pass out as a ‘‘ shoeing-smith.”’ 


It is correct to speak of the ‘‘art’’ of shoeing. A competent 
farrier must be at least somewhat of an artist to be able after a brief 
scrutiny of a foot so to shape the glowing iron by a few blows of 
the hammer as to bring its curves into true accordance with those of 
a hoof that may and often does present abnormality of outline. A 
skilled farrier scorns over-precise mensuration. At most he will 
register the greatest breadth or length of a foot by breaking off to the 
required length a piece of straw to correspond with such dimension. 
Subsequently with only this piece of straw, and the image reflected 
in his trained memory, to guide him, he will make a shoe that on 
being fitted will often be found to require no alteration whatever. 
The schools of farriery cannot produce this degree of excellence after 
five months of training, but they can and do turn out a very useful 
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artificer whose transition to artist is only a question of native capacity 
and time. In the achievement of this end the problem of how to supply 
a hastily collected army of modern dimensions with a sufficiency of 
forge-artificers, has been satisfactorily solved. 

In the course of description of any form of honest endeavour the 
narrative is apt to take on a highly laudatory tone, and thus to convey 
the impression that, wherever else there is shortcoming, at any rate 
the subject under review is perfect. If such an impression has been 
conveyed by the foregoing notes it is fortunately not too late to correct 
it. The Army Veterinary Service, in common with all other organiza- 
tions dependant for their success upon the individual effort of human 
beings, contains a normal proportion of seekers for the line of least 
resistance, faint-hearted fighters in the struggle against disease and 
inefficiency. An army, like a nation, gets pretty nearly what it 
deserves in the way of scientific assistance. The vast possibilities of 
sanitation and preventive medicine are as yet dimly realized even by 
veterinary surgeons themselves, much less by those who have not at 
all considered the matter. The many hundreds of debilitated horses 
pouring every week into veterinary hospitals could be reduced by 
one-half, were the personnel of the Army Veterinary Corps, and that 
of other arms concerned with horse-management, universally alive to 
the prior necessity of prevention as distinct from cure of disease. 
In the professional tendency, inherent in most practitioners, to devote 
the mind principally to the ‘‘ healing art’’ rather than to the practice 
and propagation of the principles of horse management, hygiene, and 
sanitation, lies no small share of the causes that come between perfection 
and the Army Veterinary Service of to-day. 

It has not been possible in the scope of this article to go closely 
into detail; the attempt has been made father to give a general idea 
of the objective and routine of the Army Veterinary Service. In 
connection with the views expressed and the demonstration offered of 
what can be achieved by assisting and encouraging scientific work, 
it is pathetic to reflect that the chief and original source of veterinary 
science in this country, the Royal Veterinary College of London, is 
struggling barely to maintain its existence. The arrival of the modern 
motor vehicle naturally has caused a great falling off in students whence 
formerly the college derived the bulk of its income. Unassisted at 
the present time in any way by the State, its funds, such as they are, 
depreciated by the War, its benches depleted of students, the college 
has indeed fallen on evil days. 

The Royal Veterinary College of Ireland derives liberal financial 
assistance from the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, and the Edinburgh Veterinary College is substantially helped 
by the Scottish Education Department, but the English parent college 
is left to its own resources. 

In comparison with the assistance that is given to medical educa- 
tion and all sorts of technical education, it may, in view of the above 
facts, be fairly stated that the Royal Veterinary College has been sadly 
neglected. Veterinary surgeons are not wealthy men, they pursue an 
idealistic rather than a profitable profession, and are not therefore in 
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a position to enrich by endowments the source of their professional 
education, as so frequently occurs in the case of arts and other learned 
professions. 

The enormous amount of valuable national service performed by 
veterinary surgeons is for the most part overlooked or hidden away 
in a corner of some departmental blue-book. Even if armies pass 
away and there is no more war, the flocks and the herds of the Empire 
will always require the assistance of the veterinary profession. A 
Board of Agriculture or Colonial Administration would be handicapped 
indeed without its veterinary advisers and executive. Assistance 
cannot therefore be denied to the Royal Veterinary College on the 
grounds that the motor-car has banished for ever the national need 
for expert veterinary surgeons. To meet the argument that the present 
is no time for incurring further public expenditure it may be stated 
that the college could be kept above water by appropriating to its needs 
the annual emoluments paid from the coffers of the State to any one 
of many dispensable people holding appointments of doubtful utility 
but indisputable dignity. 








THE WAR POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By T. MILcer Macuire, LL.D., F.R.H.S., 


Member of the Order of the Rising Sun of Japan. 
(Author of General Grant’s ‘‘ Campaign in Virginia.’’) 





A COUPLE of months before the present tremendous international 
war began—that is, in the June, 1914, number of this JoURNAL—I 
called attention to the general posture and proceedings of the United 
States of North America, from the close of the war against England, 
on moot points of the Law of Nations, as then interpreted by prize 
courts, and during the international Napoleonic gigantic struggles 
which ended by the treaties of Ghent and Paris, both in 1815. 

Since then, in spite of all the fine theories of Pacifists, not only 
have these States enlarged, like the mother countries, their vast 
expanses, and extended their boundaries in every direction over land 
and sea, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by acquisitions by force cf 
arms from Red Indian aborigines and Spaniards, and by enormou: 
efforts of colonization across the whole territory between the Missi: 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific slope, they also 
adventured on the construction, so long deferred, of the Panama Canal 
and conquered very valuable territory from the Mexicans in several 
wars, and at the same time they laid down the extraordinary Monroe 
doctrine in the year 1823, which had no basis in legal or historical 
precedent, but nevertheless was certainly adverse to the development 
of all other American States, except under the patronage of the North, 
from Texas to Patagonia inclusive. 

As we have pointed out again and again, this autocratic decree 
was very likely to cause diplomatic difficulties, and as great American 
authorities declared, like The Hague and all other abstract conventions 
and decrees, was likely to be of no effect, except when backed up 
by force. The so-called doctrine was enunciated by James Monroe, 
President, in a message to Congress, December, 1823, to the effect that 
they should not permit the interference of any European Power with 
the progress of any independent States of North or South America. 
This resolution has been strongly reaffirmed frequently since then, 
and that it was to be applied vigorously if need arose was clear from 
the excitement in the States, 1902-3, because of the interference of 
Great Britain and Germany in the affairs of Venezuela, 1902, and in 
regard to which the illustrious naval critic and historian, Captain 
Mahan, demonstrated that to maintain this principle would require 
large forces, naval and military. With all Europe composed of 
nations in arms, and Australasia, China, and Japan in opposition, 
not to speak of all the Latin States, so-called, from Mexico south- 
ward, it was much easier to enunciate such a new-fangled doctrine, 
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compared with which the British laws of blockade and right of search 
were trifles, and Napoleon’s Continental system, 1806, less important 
still, than to enforce its terms. 

True, the Spanish Empire in America had broken at the close 
of the Napoleonic wars, and so had the Portuguese, and the French 
would have seized both in great part only for the supremacy of the 
British Navy, just as the Germans, since 1870, would have been ready to 
attack and dismember the American Commonwealth, but for the same 
preventive naval force, and now that they have obtained a certain 
submarine sea power they treat the States shipping with a wanton, 
baseless, destructive policy, almost matchless in its daring defiance of 
all principles of either neutrality or a state of war. 

Naturally the outrages of the past few months have caused tremen- 
dous excitement in the States, which are unprepared for war it is 
true, and the result may be, as in our own case since 1914, extra 
cost in men and money. But the German insults have become as 
intolerable as they were deliberate, and the consequence is a state of 
war—quite justifiable, as American jurists could easily prove from 
both ancient and modern causes of war, and from both Dutch and 
German text books. Napoleon in his most aggressive moods never 
violated the laws of nations so grossly. 

Now as to force—which is the ultimate and only cure of inter- 
national wrong. Mr. Poulteney Bigelow proved a few years ago that 
the Germans were only waiting for a chance against the United States, 
and that these were not ready, and that their best policy would be 
to prepare for serious war at once. They had already ample experi- 
ence of the extra cost of neglect of preparation. As to the terrible 
war of 1861-65, the great War of Secession, Lord Wolseley, a very 
careful authority and student, as well as successful general, and an 
able observer of the operations of Grant, Lee, and McClellan and 
Jackson, told us that any three well-organized and trained and armed 
regular European army corps, of as good material as the best Federal 
and Confederate troops, would have walked through Virginia and 
taken Richmond and crushed resistance forthwith in the first vear of 
the war. 

There has been some amazement among critics, and even historians, 
that the German diplomatists should have ventured on such bare-faced 
and monstrous schemes against a neutral State as the recent plot and 
the measures taken against the Government of Washington, which, 
as its own Secretaries of State, like Mr. Garrison, have demonstrated, 
were in a condition of utter unpreparedness for war. 

The Germans also believed that the Mexicans were filled with 
indignation against the action of the States against themselves, both 
before and since the great Civil War, and the annexation of Texas in 
the war of 1846, in regard to which they believe that they were attacked 
and robbed without any pretence of justification by their more northern 
foes, and I have before now quoted the opinion of the ex-President and 
celebrated General U. Grant on this subject. 

The great American Civil War placed the States at once on a 
level as to military records with the most celebrated martial races of 
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Asia and Europe. At no period before in the world’s history had 
any population of only 20,000,000 of people put 1,000,000 men in the 
field at the same time, perfectly equipped, lavishly supplied with food 
and clothing, and with arms of the newest pattern. On the other hand, 
the seceding States displayed equal energy. Their whole white popula- 
tion fit for service took the field, while women and slaves looked after 
their farms. 

The expense was prodigious; the Northern States alone spent as 
much in four years as England spent in the twenty-two years’ struggle 
against the French Republic and its illustrious successor, Napoleon ; 
the loss of life was awful, 300,000 soldiers were laid to rest in the national 
cemeteries of the North, and the devastation of tracts of country as 
large as the British Isles was thorough and apparently final. But how 
little effect can man at his worst produce against the beneficent forces of 
Nature! Ina few years after the peace, industry resumed its course, the 
husbandman replaced the soldier, horses were harnessed to ploughs 
instead of to cannon, and to-day the traveller in the valley of Virginia 
or along the railway from Chattanooga to Atlanta and thence to Sa- 
vannah can scarcely believe that the territories were fifty years ago 
utterly blighted and ruined by war. 

Nor was the terrible character of the struggle confined to land. A 
couple of strange iron craft, hastily put together but at the time invulner- 
able, appeared in the tributaries of the Chesapeake, and in a few days 
produced results that astonished mankind, and the startled English saw 
that their magnificent navies were doomed, and that iron had superseded 
oak, and that the preservation of their sea power depended on tiie arts 
of the engineer. The enterprising strategists in America also found 
avenues into the heart of the hostile theatres of operations by the use 
of rivers navigable for vast distances from the sea, like the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Ohio, or at a considerable distance from their mouths, 
like the James and the Potomac. 

The attack on Mexico, says the General who gained military experi- 
ence, if nothing else, in Mexico, was merely aggressive, and in his 
memoirs Grant declares that the manner in which Texas was annexed 
was unjust and called for retribution, and though the slavery and seces- 
sion questions were the immediate cause of that stupendous Civil War 
of 1861 and its enormous expenses and appalling loss of life, its indirect 
cause was the Mexican war. 

Indeed, though all the eminent commanders on both sides, under the 
orders of Presidents Lincoln and Davis, on both Northern and Southern 
sides, learned the practical elements of their art practically in the Mexican 
war, they had no justification. As far as I could learn up to the begin- 
ning of the present war, their management of that war, and of the early 
stages of the War of Secession, demonstrated very few problems of the 
science of war except the utter unwisdom of lack of preparation for war 
in time of peace—a lesson even more vigorously taught by Germany to 
the Entente, 1914-16. 

The management of the war against Mexico in 1914 seems to me as 
bad as the policy of President Wilson has been, procrastinating and 
vacillating as to Germany and naval power and commerce and neutral 
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security, 1914-17, so much so that monster meetings have been held in 
the largest halls of the country to advocate energetic action. 

When war breaks out it must soon become a very costly affair. We 
have already referred to Mr. Garrison. Here is his statement as to the 


minimum of fighting men. 

Secretary Garrison, says Information, made public, on December 
10th, in connection with his annual report, the special national defence 
report prepared at his request by the War College division of the United 
States General Staff. It showed that the army itself considered that as a 
proper military policy to secure continental United States from attack it 
was necessary to have a mobile army of 1,500,000 fully or partially 
trained men. It made the following specific recommendations for the 
organization it believed necessary :— 


Regular Army: 


With the Colours ... = Rin ‘ie ... 121,000 
Reserves at end of eight-year enlistment period... 379,000 


500,000 
Continental Army : 
Under training, three months a year for each of 
three years } ms shy vo a. 
On furlough, subject to three months’ additional 
training before taking the field ... ia ... 500,000 


500,000 


Organized Militia : 
No provision beyond annual appropriation of 
$7,000,000 and repeal of all Acts requiring 
State soldiers to ke received into United States 
service in advance of any other force in time of 


war 
Grand total, regular and continental ...1,500,0v0 


In estimating the cost of this establishment, the report figured as 
follows for the first year :— 





Regular army ... ian mn 7 ... $258,960,000 
Continentals Ai sd ae on ... 87,500,000. 
Militia... pa ws kon we a 7,000,000 

Total... i ae bes ... $353,460,000 


The above numbers do not include naval officers and men. How 
are these troops to be procured? By obligatory service. Well, this is 
already a fundamental law of the Republic, and, indeed, it was enforced 
vigorously by President Abraham Lincoln in 1863. 

Now, as to hygiene—the American system in the Hispano-American 
War of 1898 was so inferior to that of Japan in 1904 as to be a matter of 
severe comment by their own ablest observers, and careful preparation 
must be made against similar disasters, such as deaths by disease becom- 
ing three times as numerous as deaths from wounds, in future cani- 
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paigns. I admit that I was amazed to learn the thoroughness and intel- 
lectual superiority, as well as skill, in all the arts of healing displayed 
by our friends the Japanese in all these matters, and I would very 
strongly recommend to all parties interested in Red Cross work a very 
careful perusal, and, indeed, adoption in the main, of the articles of the 
‘* Act concerning the Japanese Red Cross Society,’’ so wisely enacted by 
the Japanese Government in 1go1 before their war against Russia in 
Manchuria. 

So much has been written and preached by eminent divines during 
the past month, on the spiritual aspect of war and the probable results of 
the present gigantic struggle into which America is about to enter on 
our side, that I need say no more now.. 

But there can be no doubt that from the merely material point of 
view, from the results of development of the ultimate wealth of nations, 
following the physical and mental energy which war generates, the 
belligerents, may, on the whole, gain more than they have by even a 
prolonged war such as the Seven Years’ War or our Peninsular War or 
the American Civil War. 

And by way of encouragement to our new American allies, and as 
against the halting methods, I would strongly recommend to all Ameri- 
can, as well as British students of topography and sociologists, religious 
and lay, ‘‘ The Earth as Modified by Human Action,’’ from which I 
have only space for one quotation, which is particularly applicable to 
the relations between scientific engineering ingenuity as applied to the 
present war in France, as well as by the banks of the rivers of Mesopo- 
tamia and of Macedonia. Domestic corruption has destroyed more 
nations than foreign invasion, and a nation is rarely conquered till it 
has deserved subjugation, 

*“ It is worth mentioning. as an illustration of the applicability of 
military instrumentalities to pacitic art, that the sale of gunpowder in the 
United States was smaller during the late rebellion than before, because 
the war caused the suspension of many public and private improve- 
ments, in the execution of which great quantities of powder were used 
for blasting. 

‘* The same observation was made in France during the Crimean 
War, and it is alleged that, in general, not ten per cent. of the powder 
manufactured on either side of the Atlantic is employed for military pur- 
poses. The blasting for the Mount Cenis tunnel consumed powder 
enough to fill more than 200,000,000 musket cartridges. 

‘‘ Very many of the most important improvements in machinery and 
the working of metals have originated in the necessities of war, and 
man’s highest ingenuity has been shown, and many of his most remark- 
able triumphs over natural forces achieved, in the contrivance of engines 
for the destruction of his fellow-man. The military material employed 
by the first Napoleon has become in less than three generations nearly 
as obsolete as the sling and stone of the shepherd, and attack and de- 
fence now begin at distances to which, half a century ago, military 
reconnaissances hardly extended. The whole civilized world .. . at 
the present moment is devoting its utmost energies, applying the highest 
exercise of inventive genius to the production of new engines of war; 
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and the consumption of iron and copper in the fabrication of arms and of 
armed and armoured vessels, has caused at least a temporary rise in the 
value of those metals in Europe. The simple substitution of sheet 
copper for paper and other materials in the manufacture of cartridges, 
has increased the market price of copper by a large percentage on its 
former cost. 

‘* But war develops great civil virtues, and brings into action a 
degree and kind of physical energy which seldom fails to awaken a new 
intellectual life in a people that achieves great moral and political 
results through great heroism and endurance and perseverance.’ 

I must not, because actual fighting is now imminent, compare the 
number and power of the United States and German guns, but I may 
state that only quite recently the former were hundreds of machine guns 
below the minimum standard required for cavalry and infantry regi- 
ments, and on some future occasion | may be permitted to quote some 
very splendid passages from Homer Lea’s work of genius on the 
‘Valour of Ignorance,’’ which was first recommended to me by the late 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, who was a warm admirer of this marvel- 
lous treatise, 

As I must not venture to repeat Lea’s methods of criticisms on the 
American naval strength, as to all the leading principles of success in 
naval wars as between Germany and the United States in the drastic 
method in which he compared the United States and Japan when war 
between these nations seemed imminent a few years ago, I venture to 
apply again to the United States in 1y17 the words of one of its own 
clever retired staff officers, General A. Chaffee. He writes: ‘‘ The 
popular idea that the United States is free of opportunities for invasion 
is all tommy-rot, if advisable to use an expression which we think more 
apt tor our purpose than elegant style.” 

He (Chaffee) thinks that the Germans could invade it at many 
points, and the more so as the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the 
Atlantic, under the corrupting and deteriorating influences of that 
plausible, but maleficient, Manchester school, has subordinated national 
greatness to individual gains. 

Invasions from either side of the Pacific of Asia or America are 
easier now than across the German Ocean or the Bay of Biscay were a 
hundred years ago. 

Is not the following remark by Lea on modern facilities of transport 
a startling truth ? :— 

‘Vessels crossing the Atlantic in four-and-a-half days, carrying 
several thousand persons and some thirty thousand tons of freight, are 
regarded only in an economic aspect, whereas the political and military 
significance is so infinitely greater, that nations will vanish or grow 
great because of it. The Western hemisphere has in this manner alone 
been brought within the demesne of Europe, while its armies of 
millions are now closer to the city of Washington than are the small 
and scattered forces of the United States.’’ 

The utter futility of all ‘‘millennium”’ fallacies, the real extravagance 
of pacific, pococurante methods, have been demonstrated only too clearly 
for about three years now, to canting, peace-at-any-price fanatics in our 
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Empire. And yet the leading partizans of American cities have shiliy- 
shallied, month after month, doing more harm to American citizens 
weekly than hostile cruisers, like the ‘‘‘Alabama,’’ for whose cruises our 
own taxpayers had to pay so dearly, perpetrated in years. That the 
views of the average American were childish up to the end of last March 
is clearly stated in the Referee, and, as | am accused of sharing in preju- 
dices against what are called ‘‘ Yankees,’’ I adopt its statements as 
a perfectly unprejudiced view of the case—that the Americans are 
compelled to arm and fight, lest worse things befall them. 

‘* To the great majority of the Americans the question appears to 
only concern the national honour; they have to decide whether they will 
take insult and injury lying down, or assert their dignity. That the fate 
which threatened to overwhelm the nations of the Entente would have 
been theirs also, had the German plans succeeded, can be realized by 
only a very small proportion of the American people. Before the War, 
Americans—Ministers, politicians, and people—would have laughed to 
scorn the suggestion that they needed to concern themselves about Euro- 
pean politics at all. Even after the War broke out, they would have 
considered it an equally preposterous idea that the conflagration raging 
in the Old World could directly menace the peaceful Republic. America 
was protected by a Monroe Doctrine. She had nothing to do with 
European quarrels. Her people said, ‘It is our will to abide in peace, 
and, while we seek peace and ensue it, calamity cannot menace our land 
or fear come near our dwellings.’ Yet long before the world-disturbers 
had let loose the dogs of war, the enemy had spied out the peaceful 
land.’’ General J. P. Story warned the American citizens very emphatic- 
ally to get ready in time a few years ago; may I repeat a few of his 
phrases, out of many, written years before the U-boat submarine menace 
was thought of ? 

‘““ Germany could, if it had sea power in the Atlantic, land within 
two weeks, two hundred and fifty thousand troops on our Eastern 
coasts.”’ 

‘* Never has there been on this earth so rich a prize, none so helpless 
to defend itself, as the Philippine and Hawaiian islands, the Panama 
Canal, Alaska, and the States of the Pacific coast.’? Nothing can de 
more futile, and not even pedantic, waste of time than the recent sup- 
posed discussions about overt acts, state of war, and declaration of war. 

The German “ overt acts’ have been frequent, deliberate, and not 
justified by any precedent. Suppose the British had boarded and blown 
up a United States merchant vessel on the pretence that it carried enemy 
goods, in 1811, what would have been said? Why the right even to 
search an American vessel was denied. Surely the sinking of the 
** Maine,”’ although it led to furious controversy and ultimately to war 
with Spain, 1898, was possibly an accident, and yet it was treated as an 
oyert act. 

As for all the controversy and waiting for formal declarations of 
war, a state of war may arise any day, and adverse belligerent action be 
justified accordingly. No formal declaration of war is needed. This is 
a summary of the war policy of the latest of all political births of time, 
and the present predicament of his country justifies the wise warnings of 
our excellent strategic counsellor, Captain Mahan, United States Navy. 
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Let us worship peace, indeed, as the goal at which humanity must 
hope to arrive; but let us not fancy that peace is to be had as a boy 
wrenches an unripe fruit from a tree. Nor will peace be reached by 
ignoring the conditions that confront us, or by exaggerating the charius 
of quiet, of prosperity, of ease, and by contrasting these exclusively with 
the alarms and horrors of war. Merely utilitarian arguments have 
never convinced nor converted mankind, and they never will; for man- 
kind knows that there is something better. Its homage will never be 
commanded by peace, presented as the tutelary deity of the stock- 
market. 

Nothing is more ominous for the future of our race than that ten- 
dency, vociferous so lately, which refuses to recognize in the profession 
of arms, in war, that something which inspired Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Happy 
Warrior,’’ which soothed the dying hours of Henry Lawrence, whe 
framed the ideals of his career on the poet’s conception, and so nobly 
illustrated it in his self-sacrifice; ...at something which has made the 
soldier to all ages the type of heroism and of self-denial. 

The most pacifist adherents of a mark-time and search-for-precedent 
policy, who flourished in the Capitol at Washington, as well as in West- 
minster, now admit that there is a definite issue, a determinate state 
of war for very good cause, existing as between the United States and 
Germany, justifying immediate mobilization on the part of the former 
Power, and the despatch of a small expeditionary force to France 
forthwith immediately, is recommended, both for moral effect as well as 
military reasons. But Senator Saulsbury urges a policy of intervention 
which has met with the approval of some of our own journalistic authori- 
ties. He recognizes the unfortunate truths preached by Captain 
Mahan, and admits that from the points of view of military efficiency 
his country will not be able to take any prominent part in this war for 
months to come, He maintains that the United States should under- 
take the responsibility of the supply, equipment, and maintenance of a 
million French soldiers till the country place the equivalent of 
American soldiers in the field for the Allied cause against Germany. 
From the economic point of view this is well within the capacity of the 
States at present, and the reception of the President’s prompt and liberal 
announcement that not merely overt acts, but an active state of war, 
existed at the beginning of April, was a confirmation of our views as to 
their ability to bear the burdens of the coming War. Relatively to the 
wealth and population and the entanglements of their enemies, it seems 
to the rulers not so great a hazard or exhausting a task as was the cam- 
paign against the Confederates after 1862. Late in the evening of Mon- 
day, April 2nd, the President of the United States addressed both 
Houses of their Legislation, to inform them that a state of war existed 
with Germany, and to request their adoption of measures, financial and 
military, to ensure success. The United States now feel as I have 
always taught, that, without the sanction of force, ‘‘Diplomacy, moral 
suasion, appeals to reason, are all in vain’’; and it is probable they will 
re-enact Bills for obligatory universal military service forthwith, and, as 
we have often quoted the Elizabethan sage, who taught the first British 
settlers of Virginia and Maryland the principles of prudent colonization, 
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we repeat the warnings of Lord Bacon once more, that ‘‘ Pacificism ”’ is 
only ignorant, cowardly nonsense, and that it is an enduring oracle of 
time that the principal point of ‘‘ National greatness is a race of military 
men,’’ fit to fight, ready to fight, skilled in arms, and thoroughly sup- 
ported by the people at large. It is the higher nature to advance or die; 
no civilized nation can exist long on the abstractions of selfishness, it is 
impossible for the laissez-faire, laissez-aller, laissez-passer, to prevail 
outside the desert, and even the Sheiks of the Bedouin deserts have 
strong passions and religious prejudices, as we are learning from El 
Arish to Mossul now. 

A great war never leaves the world as it found it. The United 
States were indebted for their triumph over Cornwallis and for Independ- 
ence to European influence-—in 1781-1782. It is now easier to transter 
250,000 fully-equipped soldiery from America to Europe than it was to 
bring Wolfe’s small army to Quebec. The submarine U boats have 
blown up recently liners which could have carried all Wellington’s 
Waterloo armies. Time and distance have practically abolished 
topographical obstacles, as compared with the days of Generals Grant 
and Lee. What marvels of military science and invention, and 
strategic combinations and tactical energy do we witness nowadays ! 
The entry of the mighty American Republic into the International arena 
must be told by the chroniclers of the twentieth century as one of its 
most striking episodes. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN EAST’ AFRICA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OPERATIONS 
FROM THE N.E. RHODESIA—NYASALAND 
BORDER, UNDER BRIG.-GENERAL EDWARD 
NORTHEY, C.B., A.D.C. 





WHAT was known as German East Africa is a vast country far 
larger than France, and more than three times the area of the United 
Kingdom. Its exploration and the discovery of the lakes were chiefly 
due to British exertions. Burton and Speke, who followed the route 
opened out by Tippoo Tib and other Zanzibar Arabs to Ujiji, were 
the first Europeans to view Lake Tanganyika. Speke discovered 
Victoria Nyanza; Livingstone, Nyasa; but a German would appear 
to have had the credit of being the first white man at Lake Kivu, 
which is north of Lake Tanganyika in the Mfumbiro mountains. We 
exchanged Kilimanjaro for Mfumbiro in 1890, when the Anglo-German 
agreement was negotiated; but a subsequent survey placed the latter 
district twenty miles west of its supposed position, a good deal of it, 
apparently, falling to the Belgians. A weird district, it has been called, 
of active volcanoes, which the Cape to Cairo Railway will, some day, 
make better known. 

Bounded on the north and south-west by British territory, on 
the west by the Belgian Congo, on the south by the Portuguese 
possessions, and on the east by the Indian Ocean, German East Africa 
was surrounded at the beginning of the War by actual, or potential, 
enemies; for from the sea, of which we had the practical command, 
advances could be made inland from many points, as events have 
proved. Only on the south was there, at first, a stretch of neutral 
territory; but, on Portugal joining the Entente Powers, the hostile 
ring became complete, through which nothing could come to the help 
of the German garrison, except, in rare instances, from the sea, as, 
for example, the German cruiser ‘‘ KGnigsberg,’’ and at least two 
blockade runners, which landed, amongst other things, four 4.2-inch 
howitzers at Sudi Bay? in 1916. 

A correspondent writing in The Field of February 17th of this 
year (a member, apparently, of the Legion of Frontiersmen, for, 
incidentally, he pays a fine tribute to the memory of the late Captain 
Selous, under whom he had been serving) describes the country as 
fertile, but the climate, near the coast and in the river valleys, as 
unhealthy, blackwater fever, malaria, tick fever, and jiggers being 


1In the extreme south, near Lindi. 
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common. Tsetse fly abounds in many places. Presumably, the 
plateaus between the rivers and away from the coast are healthy enough, 
for these are, generally, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, as the sketch map of the theatre of operations indicates. 


The rainy season in the southern districts, including the Mahenga 
plateau, begins in December and continues till April. The rivers flood 
easily, making transport difficult. There are dense jungles of bamboo, 
and the elephant grass is from 18 feet to 20 feet in height. Large 
areas are covered with bush, so interlaced with sansevieria and thorns 
that it is impossible to force a way through without cutting it. In 
some districts, on the other hand, there are park-like expanses, covered 
with grass about as high as wheat, as at Songea. 


We must give the Germans credit for having done a good deal 
towards opening up the country during the comparatively short time 
they had been there. The Central Railway, from Dar-es-Salaam, 
follows, more or less, the old caravan route to Kigoma, just north of 


There are two considerable towns, Tabora and Kilimatindi, on this 
railway, the latter being the seat of government at the opening of 
hostilities. Another railway line from the port of Tanga (near the 
northern frontier), 200 miles long, opened out the Usambara high- 
lands and the Kilimanjaro district, having its terminus at Moshi, 
a military post on the southern slopes of the great mountain, and 
only twenty-five miles distant from Taveta, the British frontier 
station. There were also some good roads in the country, from Tabora, 
for instance, to Mwanza, the southern port of Lake Victoria Nyanza; 
from Tabora, also, to Tanganyika, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, as well 
as to Kilimatindi, the temporary capital. The roads, again, in the 
Nyasa region, where the Germans had many plantations, facilitated 
General Northey’s operations. There were several roads from Neu 
Langenburg, one of which ran through more than 300 miles of country 
to Kilossa, on the Central Railway, via Iringa. 


From Moshi, in the Kilimanjaro district and the terminus of the 
Tanga Railway, only one good road is shown on the map, running 
to Kondoa Irangi, where it branches to Kilimatindi and Mpapua on 
the Centra! Railway. Between this route and the next main road 
running south from the Tanga Railway, viz., the road from Korogwe 
(fifty miles from Tanga) via Handeni to Mpapua and Kilossa, there 
is a vast district, the Masai Steppe, of which little appears to have 
been known. In the operations following the capture of the Tanga 
Railway the main German column retreated by the second of the two 
roads mentioned above and was pursued by the main British column. 
General Van de Venter’s division operated by the Moshi—Kondoa 
Irangi line. The Masai Steppe would not appear to have been 
traversed by either party. South of the portion of the Central Rail- 
way lying between Kilossa and Dar-es-Salaam, which was the line 
of retreat of the main German forces in this quarter towards the Rufiji 
Valley and the fertile Mahenga plateau, there would appear to have 
been no main roads. 
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After the rapid and complete conquest of German South-West 
Africa by General Botha, the policy of the British Government was 
to employ his victorious troops, augmented by further enlistments, in 
the execution of a well-thought-out plan of attack on German East 
Africa. The greater part of the troops at first employed were therefore 
raised by the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the Nyasaland 
Protectorate. The only representative of Regular British infantry 
was, it would seem, the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, and other 
imperial troops engaged (either at first, or subsequently) were certain 
units of our native Indian Army, the Nigerian Regiment, and the 
King’s African Rifles. The principal force of 17,000 men, which it 
had been arranged should be placed under the command of General 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, was conveyed to sea by Mombasa, and 
this port became, for the time being, the base of the main operations. 
Sir Horace’s unfortunate illness, after his arrival in South Africa, 
obliged him to tender his resignation, and the chief command was 
then accepted by General Smuts, the Union Minister of Defence, who 
had taken an important part in the recent South-West African cam- 
paign, not only as organizer, but actively, in command of the eastern 
columns of invasion. 

Although our territory bordered German East Africa on the north 
and south-west, and we had command of the sea, there was really very 
little question as to which should be the line by which the principal 
force should advance. An attempt had already been made, in 1915, 
to land a force at an enemy’s port (Tanga), which had ended in 
disaster; and the south-west frontier was put out of court, for anything 
but a comparatively small expedition, on account of the enormous 
length of the communications involved and the difficulties of transport. 
Mombasa was a convenient port in British territory, and the starting- 
point of the Uganda Railway, which could be made use of for a 
hundred miles as far as Voi, whence a branch line ran to Taveta 
(seventy miles), in the Kilimanjaro district, close to the frontier and 
only twenty-five miles from Moshi, the terminus of the Tanga Railway. 
Moreover, the Kilimanjaro district and the Usambara highlands con- 
tained the chief European settlements and plantations, and this fertile 
corner to German East Africa formed, strategically, a good objective 
for the first operations of the principal invading force, because it was 
sure to be seriously defended by the enemy’s main army. This proved 
to be the case, and Moshi and the railway were only taken after some 
severe engagements. When, however, Tanga was in General Smuts’ 
hands, his communications were much shortened and absolutely safe. 


From the Tanga Railway he advanced southwards, in June, 1916, 
in two columns towards the Central Railway, General Van de Venter 
operating, as already mentioned, by the Moshi—Kondoa Irangi 
route. The main enemy force was defeated on the Lukigura River 
(forty miles south of Handeni) on June 24th, after which, according 
to the War Office communiqué of August 11th, it still occupied strong 
positions in the fertile, densely wooded, and well-watered tract of the 
Nguru Mountains. Outlying German detachments were also opposing 
General Van de Venter, General Northey, and the Belgian contingent. 
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_ General Smuts continued his advance on August 5th, pushing the 
main enemy force through the Nguru Mountains on Mhonda, where 
an action was fought on August roth, which ended by the enemy’s 
resistance being broken and a general pursuit towards Mrogoro on the 
Central Railway. Further west General Van de Venter occupied 
Kilimatindi, Dodoma, Kikombe, and Mpapua, and a coast column 
pushed on towards Dar-es-Salaam. 


A glance at the map will show that these operations, combined with 
those of the Belgian contingent, were bound to clear the enemy out 
of the whole country situated between the northern frontier and the 
Central Railway, and give to General Smuts immediate control of 
that line from Kilimatindi to the coast, although it was a long time 
before he could make use of it, on account of the damage the Germans 
had done by destroying the numerous bridges, besides tearing up the 
rails. This railway, and the port of Dar-es-Salaam, would hence- 
forward be his base for a further advance, and the necessity of con- 
solidating it accounts, in great measure no doubt, for the three months’ 
delay following on its occupation. 


Meanwhile, the complete control of Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria 
Nyanza had been secured by combined British and Belgian naval forces. 
General Tombeur, commanding the Belgian Field Force, was advanc- 
ing on Tabora, and General Northey’s columns from German Nyasa- 
land (occupied in June), after inflicting severe losses on the enemy 
at Malangali and Lupembe, were now approaching Neu Iringa. 


It is with General. Northey’s operations that this paper is chiefly 
concerned, the writer having had occasion to follow them, with par- 
ticular interest, from the very commencement. 


The North-East Rhodesia—Nyasaland Frontier Force, which at 
the beginning of 1916 was placed under the command of Brigadier- 
General Edward Northey, A.D.C., late of the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, who, besides commanding his battalion, had subsequently 
commanded an infantry brigade in France, until wounded for the 
second time, consisted of about 4,000 colonial troops, made up, roughly, 
of a thousand each of the King’s African Rifles, Union of South Africa 
troops, Rhodesian Police, and an odd lot of North Rhodesian Rifles 
and South hodesian and Nyasaland Volunteers. The difficulties of 
supply for this force were considerable. The Rhodesians were based 
on Se ‘sbury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, over a thousand miles 
away, partly by railway between Salisbury and Broken Hill and partly, 
for 400 miles, by road, which at first could only be traversed by native 
carriers, but was subsequently improved sufficiently to allow of motor- 
lorry and ox transport; although the presence of the tsetse-fly rendered 
the latter precarious. 


The line of supply for the Union of South Africa troops was of a 
most complicated description. First, by sea from the Cape ports to 
Beira (Portuguese territory), where everything had to be transhipped ; 
then again at Chindi the same process became necessary, into river 
steamers, for transit up the Zambesi to Chindio, the southern terminus 
of the Shiré Highlands Railway. This line runs to within forty miles 
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of Zomba, the capital of the Protectorate and the base of the Nyasa- 
land troops, the railhead at Limbe being connected with it by a good 
macadamized road. A continuation of this road, on which motor- 
lorries could be used, leads to Fort Johnstone, on Lake Nyasa, ninety 
miles from Zomba. From here to Karonga, the advanced depét, the 
transport was by lake steamers, whence supplies had to be distributed 
to the troops on the Nyasaland—North-East Rhodesian border, at 
Fort Hill, Fife and Abercorn, at first entirely by carriers, subsequently 
reinforced by motor-lorries. Abercorn (ten miles from the southern 
end of Lake Tanganyika) is 210 miles from Karonga by the Stevenson 
road. The Rhodesians were stationed there. 

In accordance with the general plan of concerted action in East 
Africa, the first work that had to be undertaken by General Northey 
and staff on their arrival at Karonga from Beira, by the route described 
above, was the organization of a striking force complete with supply 
and medical services; and, in order to inspect the command and make 
the necessary arrangements, a journey of 450 miles had to be made, 
chiefly on foot, from Karonga to Abercorn and back, involving the 
crossing of rivers in flood by a rope and the wading for days through 
swamps. The Stevenson road at this time had been subject to enemy 
raids, and it was in order to avoid having to take an escort, on this 
account, that a track further west was at first followed. In one of 
these raids the Germans lost seven killed and eight prisoners. 

The total German forces in East Africa were estimated at 4,000 
European and 25,000 native soldiers, provided with plenty of machine- 
guns and artillery, including the naval guns from the cruiser ‘“‘ Kénigs- 
berg.’’ Of these troops, the main body, under General Von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, was engaged with General Smuts’ expedition, with a 
detachment watching the Belgians in the north-west. The force 
opposed to General Northey was composed of 200 Europeans and some 
thousand to fifteen hundred regular native troops (askaris) with guns 
and machine-guns. Its headquarters were at Neu Langenburg, the seat 
of Government of the German Nyasa district, which piace is situated 
thirty miles from Mwaya, the German settlement at the head of the 
lake, and fifty miles, as the crow flies, north of Karonga. 

The enemy had garrisons on the Songwe River, which marks the 
frontier from the lake to nearly opposite Fife, at Ipiana and Igamba 
(twenty-five miles south of Neu Langenburg), and also at Lawiwa and 
Namema, respectively, opposite our encampments at Fife and Abercorn. 

In view of the fact that the enemy was, locally, inferior in 
numbers, and that General Smuts’ operations in the north-east would 
tend to still further reduce rather than augment his strength in the 
Neu Langenburg district, preparations for a general advance were 
pushed forward during the spring, or, rather, in that part of the world, 
autumn months, to such good purpose that by May 25th all was ready 
for a simultaneous movement across the frontier of the mobile columns 
organized at Karonga, Fort Hill, Fife, and Abercorn. 

Headquarters, which had been at Karonga, were moved to Fife, 
as more central. The objectives, in the first instance, were the enemy’s 
garrisons of Ipiana, Igamba, Lawiwa, and Namema. On account of 
the Rukwa lake, or swamp, eighty miles long, which lies in the rear 
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of what was the German post of Namema, the communications of 
the garrison here were apparently towards Lake Tanganyika and 
Tabora, instead of towards Neu Langenburg, as was the case with 
the other enemy posts; consequently, when forced to retire, the retreat 
of this garrison was eccentric, and the operations of the Abercorn 
column became distinct, for the time being, from the rest of the force. 
Namema was surrounded and underwent a nine days’ investment, until 
June 2nd, when the garrison succeeded in breaking out northwards 
with considerable loss, leaving seven prisoners in the hands of the 
British, four of whom were Europeans. The column, pursuing, 
occupied Bismarckburg on June 8th, in co-operation with the naval 
force on Lake Tanganyika. Three companies of Rhodesian Police 
were detached, apparently at this time, on the Tanganyika side, under 
Major Baxendale, who, in endeavouring to rejoin General Northey’s 
command, later on in November, by moving across country, fell in 
with some of General Wahle’s troops that were endeavouring to break 
through to Mahenga from Tabora, and was unfortunately and most 
regrettably killed while marching to the relief of Njominji, his detach- 
ment also suffering some loss. 

In the Nyasaland district, on the advance of the Karonga and 
Fort Hill columns, the German garrisons of Ipiana and Igamba 
retired without serious fighting, and the Fort Hill column was able 
to push on boldly to Neu Langenburg, which place it occupied on 
May 29th. The Fife column, after investing Lawiwa, made a gallant 
attempt to capture the garrison, pushing entrenchments on one side 
as Close as 170 yards; but the extent of the perimeter was such that 
the enemy was able to break away into the bush on the night of the 
28th, with the loss of five killed. The investment, however, had 
rendered impracticable an intended concentration of the three enemy 
Nyasaland garrisons at Neu Langenburg. As it was, this town had 
to be evacuated in such haste that several thousand rupees, the proceeds 
of hut tax, were left behind and fell inta the hands of the British. 

On June 6th, the Fife and Fort Hil columns, in combination, 
attacked and routed what remained of the Lawiwa and Igamba garri- 
sons in the bush, twenty-six miles north /rom Neu Langenburg, the 
Karonga column having previously brought the Ipiana garrison to 
action, on June 2nd, at Magoye, dispersing it with loss of prisoners, 
baggage, and equipment. This column had had to cross two rivers near 
their mouths. Pursuing to the north-east of Neu Langenburg the 
column captured sixteen more prisoners on June roth. This latter 
affair cost the British one officer and three men killed, but it made 
an end, for the time being, of all organized opposition in the direction 
of the Central Railway. Big game abounded, and even giraffes were 
seen in this part of the theatre of operations. 

Neu Langenburg now became the headquarters of the expedition, 
as, besides being the former seat of government, it was conveniently 
situated for conducting the further operations, which were bound to 
extend over a vast area. It is the junction of good roads leading 
westward to Abercorn, northward to Neu Itemgule, eastward to the 
Livingstone Hills, and to Ngombi and Lupembe, and southward to 
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the lake stations, Mwaya and Karonga. The Neu Itemgule and 
Ngombi roads eventually meet at Buhora, leading thence via Malangali 
and Njominji to Iringa. 

Besides the Government buildings and some good bungalows, 
large German missions were found at Neu Langenburg with well-kept 
flower-gardens. 

A cordon of posts and patrols were organized over the 300 miles 
of front, from Bismarckburg, on Lake Tanganyika, to the east of Neu 
Langenburg; and the Abercorn column was called up in order to deal 
with an enemy gathering in the Livingstone Hills. 

This being disposed of, General Northey, towards the end of June, 
prepared for a further forward movement in the general direction of 
Iringa (or Neu Iringa), an important strategical point 175 miles from 
Neu Langenburg, on the road to Kilossa (Central Railway). From 
Iringa roads branched to Mpapua, Dodoma, and Kilimatindi on the 
Central Railway, westwards in the direction of Lake Tanganyika, and 
southwards towards the Mahenga plateau. The enemy was known to 
have made it a place of concentration for the scattered detachments 
of the Neu Langenburg district, besides reinforcing it by the crew 
of the German cruiser ‘‘ K6nigsberg’’ and other troops, with the 
evident object of preventing communication between General Northey’s 
columns and the main British Army under General Smuts. Its 
occupation, therefore, became, now, the further objective of the Nyasa— 
Rhodesia Frontier Force. 

The general situation at this time was promising: General Smuts 
had just defeated the enemy’s main force on the Lukigura River, 
near Handeni, after occupying the Tanga—Moshi Railway and Kili- 
manjaro district. The Belgian Field Force and Sir G. Crewe’s column 
from the Victoria Nyanza were pressing the enemy’s detachments in the 
north-west. Supply and communication difficulties and early heavy 
rains obliged General Smuts to halt on the Central Railway for three or 
four months, and the German troops from Tabora, under General 
Wahle, when forced to retire eastwards were unpursued and able, 
unmolested, to plan and carry out a determined attempt to break 
through General Northey’s line of operations, which partly succeeded, 
in order to join the enemy concentration on the Mahenga plateau. 
The Nyasa—Rhodesia Frontier Force was, therefore, really about to 
advance ultimately into a sort of cul-de-sac, with excitements of many 
kinds awaiting it, of which not the least was the possibility of the 

whole of the German forces, driven off the Central Railway, concen- 
trating for its destruction. 

However, when the advance began, about July 1st, these complica- 
tions were undreamt of, and there was, on the contrary, every hope 
of an early and victorious termination to the campaign. 

The Nyasaland column, under Lieut.-Colonel Hawthorn, of the 
King’s African Rifles, occupied Emmaberg on July 5th, thus securing 
the right flank of the advance, while the other two columns, the 
Rhodesian (formerly Abercorn), under Lieut.-Colonel Murray, and the 
Union (formerly Fife) column, under Lieut.-Colonel Rodger, were 
moving forward on the roads leading towards Iringa. These columns 
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concentrated on the goth at Buhora, a road-junction about one hundred 
miles north-east of Neu Langenburg, whence a track leads to a mission- 
station called Madibara, said to be occupied by the enemy, who were 
also reported to be at Malangali, a place on the main Iringa road, 
only a few miles from Buhora. 

Reconnaissances pushed forward on both roads resulted in several 
skirmishes, and from prisoners captured, and from other indications, 
it was ascertained beyond doubt that the bulk of the German forces 
opposing the advance were at Malangali and prepared to make a stand 
there. 

They were found to be in position on a stretch of road, which 
there runs east and west: that is to say, at right angles to the line 
of advance, and General Northey, calling up his Nyasaland column 
from Emmaberg, decided to attack at once with his whole available 
force. 

The action took place on July 24th. The left flank was secured 
by a detachment under Lieut.-Colonel Murray, previously detailed to 
contain Madibara. 

Following the same method wirich had been so successful on the 
frontier, of avoiding frontal attacks as much as possible, General 
Northey detached Lieut.-Colonel Rodger to turn the enemy’s right, 
and divided the Nyasaland column into a holding and a main attack 
against the enemy’s left. The turning movement round the enemy’s 
right, was soon exposed to a very accurate howitzer fire, the column 
staff-officer being killed on the spot; but the attack on the other flank, 
delivered by the King’s African Rifles, supported by the 2nd South 
African Rifles, was entirely successful, and the enemy’s counter-attack 
was repulsed with heavy loss, after which he retreated hastily north- 
wards, leaving one 4.2 Krupp howitzer and a machine-gun in the 
hands of the victors. Thirty-two enemy dead were buried on the field, 
thirteen being Europeans, and two other Europeans were among the 
prisoners. 

This little victory had a good moral effect on the native inhabitants, 
who, in a difficult position, seem to have behaved throughout with 
commendable prudence, their chief anxiety being, naturally, to know if 
the country conquered was going to be held definitely by the British, 
the Germans spreading reports that they had won the war in Europe, 
and would get the country back again at the peace. The defeated 
enemy retired northwards, and Madibara was occupied by the British ; 
but further advance on Iringa had to be postponed on account of a 
reported concentration of five hundred enemy within striking distance 
of the communications at Lupembe. 

The officer commanding the reconnaissance from Ngombi_ which 
obtained this information, Lieutenant Cooper, K.A.R., who had previ- 
ously captured the Neu Langenburg Governor, Dr. Stier, was unfortu- 
nately killed in carrying out the duty. 

As no help could be expected from the Portuguese, there was 
nothing for it but to detach a considerable portion of the striking force 

at once to deal with the evident menace to its communications from the 
direction of Lupembe. The advanced troops at Bueni and Madibara 
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were ordered to entrench themselves, and the Nyasaland column retraced 
its steps fifty or sixty miles to Ngombi, General Smuts being duly 
informed. 

It is clear from the foregoing that by the end of July, 1916, events 
began to show that the Nyasa—Rhodesia Frontier Force was none too 
large for the work assigned to it; and the more the campaign progressed 
the more the strategical situation demanded military strength on this 
side of the theatre of war, far beyond that which was at General 
Northey’s disposal at this time. 

South of the Central Railway (now in the possession of General 
Smuts’ troops from Kilimatindi to the coast), in a territory over 150,000 
square miles in extent, General Northey’s advance had inserted a 
wedge of conquered ground. The main German forces ‘lay to the 
east and north-east of this wedge, while a detachment under General 
Wahle occupied the Tabora district to the north-west. Had it been 
possible to raise the strength of the Nyasa—Rhodesia Frontier Force 
to about 5,000 rifles, with adequate artillery and machine-guns, it 
would seem that it might have exercised a decisive influence on the 
operations by occupying Mahenga and Songea at this time, seizing 
the enemy’s supplies and greatly limiting his zone of manceuvre. 
While, seeing that 400 of Wahle’s troops making for Mahenge had 
to surrender to General Northey in November, there can be little doubt 
that had his force been larger not a man of the German Tabora 
detachment would have escaped. Difficulties of transport and, conse- 
quently, of supply probably governed, in great measure, the strength 
of the Nyasa—Rhodesia Force. These difficulties were very real, 
especially in the rains. ; 

The Nyasaland column occupied Lupembe on August 15th without 
opposition, the enemy retiring towards Mahenga. 

General Smuts’ forces were at this time in contact with the enemy 
on the Central Railway, and it was rather doubtful in which direction 
the latter would retire when forced to do so by superior forces. 
Obviously, should he select Iringa as a point of concentration, General 
Northey, with a total available force of less than 2,000 men, could 
not prevent it, and could not hope to do more than hold his entrench- 
ments at Bueni and Madibara, where he had about half that number. 
However, fortunately, the enemy’s general line of retreat proved to be 
south-east, towards the lower Rufiji and the Mahenga plateau, which 
left Iringa clear for the time being, except for the small enemy detach- 
ment defeated at Malangali. A movement of the South African Rifles 
towards the enemy’s assumed line of retreat (to Mahenga) caused him 
to evacuate Iringa on August 29th. A German hospital was found 
there in charge of a doctor and European orderly, together with fifty 
German women and children, sixteen Indian and four Dutch prisoners 
of war and about fifty more British Indians, Chinese, and Goanese. 

Thus, by the end of August, General Northey was at Iringa, but 
in weak force, with 175 miles of communications, the greater part 
of which were liable to attack at this time from the east and, later on, 
from the west also, requiring a strength of practically his whole force 
to defend them. 
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Fortunately for General Northey, the enemy he had defeated and 
driven northward in all probability greatly exaggerated his strength, 
and for some weeks longer he was unmolested; but he was hardly in 
a position to act with General Smuts on exterior lines against the 
enemy concentrating east of him. 

About this time a newly-raised native Southern Rhodesian regi- 
ment reached Neu Langenburg, together with 500 recruits for the 
ist King’s African Rifles, the latter joining the Nyasaiand column 
at Lupembe. The whole of these reinforcements were, indeed, required 
for the protection of the lines of communication against attack from 
the east, and about the middle of September half the native regiment 
was ordered to Songea. 

In fact, by the end of this month, owing to the direction of the 
retreat of the enemy’s forces opposing Generals Smuts and Northey, 
respectively towards the lower Rufiji and the Mahenga plateau, the 
line of General Northey’s operations was being gradually shifted from 
the north eastwards, and Lupembe was soon to become more important 
than Iringa. The Rhodesians had already been sent there to join the 
Nyasaiand column, and only the Union of South Africa column, under 
Colonel Rodger, was now operating in the Iringa district. 

The Rhodesia and Nyasa columns combined, even after having 
been reinforced, could have only numbered about 1,500 rifles, while 
the Union troops at Iringa were certainly not more than half this 
strength. Still, with the enemy only in one direction, these numbers 
were perhaps sufficient, at least for defence. But what complicated 
the situation was the reported movement of comparatively strong 
enemy columns from the Tabora district, early in October, towards the 
area occupied by the Rhodesia—Nyasa troops. The Belgian Colonial 
Office at Havre issued a communiqué on the subject on October 13th, 
from which it appears that, after the capture of Tabora by the Belgians 
on September 20th, the enemy under General Wahle retreated in two 
columns, with the object of trying to reach the Mahenga plateau. 
One of these columns was defeated at Sikonge with heavy loss, which, 
the communiqué added, had the effect of hastening its retreat towards 
Iringa. The other was pursued a certain distance by the Victoria 
Nyanza British column under Sir G. Crewe, more to the eastward, 
but still evidently in the general direction also of Iringa. 

Furthermore, another enemy detachment, reported to be 1,500 
strong, under a commander of the name of Kraut, which had previously 
been facing General Van de Venter about Kendoa Irangi and Kilossa, 
was in the Ulanga Valley to the south-east of Iringa. 

In these circumstances, after a consultation by wireless telegraphy, 
General Smuts made an endeavour to reinforce Iringa from his side, 
which, however, was not so easy as it may at first appear. 

Iringa is 150 miles by road from Kilossa, and the direction quite 
eccentric to the line of operations of General Smuts’ force, which was 
towards Kissaki and the lower Rufiji. To attempt to feed and supply 
a thousand men at Iringa from Kilossa would have meant the organi- 
zation of a line of communications 150 miles long altogether distinct 
from that of the rest of the force. Perhaps it might have been worth 
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while to do this; but apparently General Smuts decided to the con- 
trary, and finally a smaller force, about 300 strong, reached the 
neighbourhood of Iringa much the same time as one of General 
Wahle’s columns. If it was difficult for General Smuts to feed a 
large force at lringa, it was still more so for General Northey, whose 
communications with the Cape and Rhodesia have aiready been 
described. This question, however, very soon settled itself, for, 
although the column of 7th South African Infantry coming from 
Kilossa inflicted some loss (in conjunction with the Iringa garrison) 
on General Wahle, the latter succeeded in retreating south of them 
and proceeded to mop up General Northey’s line of communication 
detacliments. 


Njominji was captured on October 29th, with two naval guns, 
the garrison of fifty having to surrender after five days’ fighting. 
Two small Rhodesian detachments moving in the neighbourhood were 
also captured, on which occasion Major Baxendale was killed. 


Meanwhile, the German force under Kraut had advanced south- 
wards from the Ulanga Valley towards Lupembe, with the evident object 
of facilitating by a diversion the operations of General Wahle’s troops, 
and, during the last days of October, succeeded in partially surrounding 
the Rhodesia and Nyasa columns at Mkapira, on the upper Ruhuje 
River. With their line of supply threatened, Colonels Murray and 
Hawthorn took the bold course and attacked Kraut vigorously at dawn 
on October 30th, completely defeating him and capturing a field-gun, 
three machine-guns and eighty-two prisoners. This was a most 
successful action, for, although forty-two enemy dead were counted 
on the field, the total British casualties were only seven killed and 
fourteen wounded. Moreover, a portion of this British force was now 
available for dealing with Wahle, a part of whose force had succeeded 
in getting through to the Mahenga plateau, but there was still a 
strong detachment on the Neu Langenburg—lIringa road. The 
Rhodesia column was ordered at once back to Lupembe, and about 
November roth the European portion (British South African Police) 
was moved in motor transport to Malangali, which had been attacked 
on the 8th by Wahle’s troops. It was relieved on the 12th. 


The detachment, 2nd South African Rifles, under Captain 
Marriott, at Malangali, was much commended for its four days’ 
resistance, and the gallantry of the British South African Police received 
recognition in a number of medals for distinguished conduct. 


Lupembe was attacked vn November 13th. The garrison, con- 
sisting of Rhodesian native troops, behaved remarkably well, being 
inspired, perhaps, to special gallantry by the presence of 250 native 
wives. The attackers left forty-eight dead on the field, including six 
Europeans. 

On the 18th, the ubiquitous British South African Police on one 
side and the Nyasa column on the other, closed in on the enemy, 
whose commander (Wintgens by name) was wounded. Two of our 
own guns, lost at Njominji in October, were recaptured and Lupembe 
relieved. 
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About this time the 5th South African Infantry reinforced General 
Northey. This regiment was landed at Wiedhafen, on Lake Nyasa, 
and proceeded to Songea, which place, garrisoned by half a battalion 
of Rhodesian natives, had recently been attacked. 

The Iringa troops, isolated and short of supplies, joined General 
Van de Venter, and thus, during the month of November, were absent 
from General Northey’s command. 

On November 20th an enemy detachment, the last of General 
Wahle's force from Tabora, was reported to be advancing southwards 
from Madibara towards Ngombi (Mbena), and the Rhodesian column, 
which, under Lieut.-Colonel Murray, had already done such excellent 
service, was ordered to move out from Lupembe to deal with it. On 
the 23rd the enemy had reached the Itembule Mission, about twenty 
miles to the north-west of Mbena, and was entrenching there, in 
strength about 300, with a howitzer and machine-guns. The native 
askaris, however, of this detachment! do not appear to have been of 
the same military value as the rest of General Wahle’s troops, some 
of whom were Soudanese from the Uganda border, and the Rhodesian 
column (450 rifles and fifteen machine-guns) soon made short work 
of them. 

By the morning of the 26th they were completely surrounded, 
and, under cover of machine-gun and rifle fire, Colonel Murray’s men 
closed in to assaulting distance. No actual attack, however, was 
required, for early in the afternoon, in answer to a summons, the whole 
force surrendered : seven officers, forty-eight European N.c.o.’s and 250 
askaris, with a 4-inch howitzer and three machine-guns. 

A total of 500 prisoners, 100 being Europeans, captured in the 
various actions of this exciting fortnight, were marched off to the 
advanced base for transfer, by lake steamers, to their place of 
internment. 

Thus, by the end of November, the enemy had not only been 
cleared out of General Northey’s area, but had suffered at the same 
time heavy loss. Nevertheless, the situation on this side of the theatre 
of operations was still not without its anxieties. The rainy season 
had begun, and the floods had rendered the motor-road from Lake 
Nyasa (Mwaya) via Neu Langenburg, Neu Itemgule to Malangali, 
impracticable. The lake base had therefore to be transferred to Old 
Langenburg, on the eastern coast, whence supplies had to go. by 
carriers over the Livingstone Mountains (9,000 feet) to the Tandala 
Mission, near Mewakete, where the absence of floods at that time 
allowed of motor transport by the other road (via Ngombi) to Lupembe 
and Malangali. It was not, however, certain that this road could 
be kept serviceable after December, and the passage of stores over 
the Livingstone Mountains was a problem most difficult of permanent 
solution, owing to the number of carriers required to provide for a 
force of 3,000 Europeans and a far greater number of natives, including 
the carriers themselves. 

Colonel Rodger and his South Africans had rejoined and were 
at Malangali. Of enemy detachments, Kraut, with a relatively large 


1 They had been only recently recruited in the Tabora district. 
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force, was between the Ruhuje and Lupembe, while another smaller 
column, under a Major Grawert, was east of Songea. 

In the meantime, General Smuts had landed a force at Kilwa 
(135 miles south of Dar-es-Salaam), which by December 7th had 
penetrated sixty miles inland, thus threatening to take the Rufiji 
defences in reverse. Heavy fighting ensued, Kibata being finally 
secured on the 16th. This move was combined with a general advance 
towards the Rufiji from the line Kissaki—Kissangire. The enemy’s 
strong position on the Mgeta River delayed the advance till January 
ist, when he was dislodged by the combined attacks of columns under 
Generals Sheppard, Lyall, Cunliffe, and Dyke, and pursued without 
further halt to the Rufiji, which was reached on the 3rd or 4th, and 
crossed on the 5th and 6th in small boats above the German bridge, 
which was under the fire of the enemy. Hippopotami, apparently 
resenting the prosecution of warlike operations on their peaceful river, 
actively opposed the crossing, smashing one boat, the men having 
to defend themselves with their bayonets. The crossing was more 
seriously opposed on the 7th by the enemy, but the 3oth Punjabis 
and 130th Baluchis held on staunchly till dusk, when the enemy retired. 
It was during the pursuit from the Mgeta to the Rufiji that Captain 
Selous was killed, gallantly leading his men of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men, in an action with one of the enemy’s rearguards. 

The climate in the delta and on the lower Rufiji during these 
operations must have been very trying to Europeans—midsummer in 
the southern tropics, only eight degrees from the equator! It was 
probably on this account that the South African troops on this side 
were apparently withdrawn about the New Year, followed soon after 
by General Smuts and General Van ce Venter. The troops engaged 
appear to have been chiefly Indian (3rd Kashmiris, 30th Punjabis, 
and 130th Baluchis are mentioned), and other native troops, such as 
the Nigerians, under General F. H. Cunliffe, and the King’s African 
Rifles. 

These troops found foemen worthy of their steel in the German- 
trained askaris, and the indomitable spirit of their commander, General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck, is borne witness to by the obstinate nature of 
the fighting and in many other ways: carriers chained together to 
prevent their deserting, and only loosened when left to die on the 
road, and, even before this, in a letter from an officer of our Indian 
Army which appeared in the Press, the writer wrote: ‘‘ A good many 
of their whites are surrendering whenever given the slightest excuse 
for it, and their askaris are deserting, but von Lettow, their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, must be a man of wonderful character, for he still 
manages to keep a large following together.”’ 

General Smuts, on his arrival in England, being interviewed by 
Reuter’s agent, remarked that the German Governor and his staff, 

1 General Smuts’ statement on this subject on arrival in England was as 
follows :—‘‘ All the South African white troops have, with few exceptions, left the 
country, and the campaign will be brought to an end by the native battalions I 
have trained. I soon saw that white troops could not long stand the climate.’’— 
Reuter. 
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the Commander-in-Chief, and other officers were still doing their best 
to keep things going even in March, having evidently calculated upon 
the rainy season in March and April rendering military operations 
impossible, and thus delaying the inevitable general surrender. 


It was thus that, during January and February, while gradually 
retreating southwards, the enemy continued an active resistance. 

To return to the Nyasa—Rhodesia Force. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that, in the Neu Langenburg district, owing to 
the enemy’s movements, it was evident even in October that General 
Northey’s line of operations was being gradually shifted from north 
and north-east to east. In December the change in direction was 
complete. General Van de Venter had taken over Iringa and Malan- 
gali. General Northey’s headquarters were at Ngombi (or Mbena), 
and his advanced depét was at Lupembe, preparations having been 
made to take the offensive in the direction of the Ruhuje River and 
the Mahenga plateau in conjunction and combination with General 
Van de Venter from Iringa and the rest of General Smuts’ forces from 
the Central Railway. 

This advance began on December 24th, General Northey having 
with him his three columns as originally constituted and under the 
same commanders. General Wahle was reported as commanding in 
chief in the Mahenga district, Kraut being his subordinate commander 
west of the Ruhuje River, where the enemy had prepared positions, 
the first being at a place called Mfirika, a few miles to the south-east 
of Lupembe. This was attacked on Christmas Day, the 1st King’s 
African Rifles turning the enemy’s left, while the Rhodesians, under 
Colonel Murray, carried out a similar movement against his right. 
Both parties had in places to cut their way through thick bush and 
bracken, only to find, when the turning movements were completed, 
that the enemy had gone, leaving a small rearguard, fourteen of 
whom were captured by the Rhodesians. 

On account of supply difficulties pursuit had to be delayed, and 
a reconnaissance by the King’s African Rifles during Christmas week 
found the enemy again in position, about six miles east of Mfirika, 
on commanding ground which necessitated a further concentration of 
force and turning movements through dense bush as before. 

An aeroplane, placed at General Northey’s disposal by General 
Van de Venter, was of great service, both for reconnaissance and for 
bombing the enemy, his commanding positions facilitating the placing 
of excellent extemporized bombs, made out of old shell cases, right 
on to the target, the airman descending to 100 yards from the ground 
in some places. 

The difficulties of transport and supply, already described, rendered 
the feeding of this force on the march a matter of great anxiety. 
Directly after the Mfirika affair on December 25th, the Rhodesian 
column had to be retired to Lupembe for supply reasons. No food 


was obtainable locally, except cattle, and everything else had to come 
from the bases in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Seven thousand carriers 
were at work from Old Langenburg to Lupembe, and this number 
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was insufficient, as, owing to the rains, out of 350 miles of motor 
road made, only forty-five miles could be used. 


From Wiedhafen to Songea, which is a mountainous road, 3,000 
carriers were employed. The 5th South African Infantry and the 
Southern Rhodesian Native Regiment were at Songea. 


On December 2oth the commandant of this station, Colonel Byron, 
attacked the German force under Grawert at a place to north-east of 
Songea, and completely dispersed it, capturing nine prisoners and a 
lot of cattle and mules and large supplies of native food. One officer 
of the Rhodesian regiment was killed in this affair. 


The official statement of January 2oth reported General Northey’s 
columns as pursuing the enemy towards Mahenga, one column, co- 
operating with the Songea detachment, having seized the bridge’ over 
the Ruhuje, near Ifinga; and a later telegram notified the surrender, 
on January 24th, of an enemy column, fifty-five miles north-east of 
Songea, with a field gun. Two hundred and fifty askaris and thirty- 
nine Europeans were included in this capture. 

What has happened since, up to the tinte of posting this paper, 
may be inferred from General Smuts’ statement in London and from 
General Hoskins’ despatch, published on March gist. 

The principal German force remains to the south of the Rufiji, 
not farther south than Livale, which place is on the main Kilwa— 
Songea road, about midway between the two; and the rainy season 
had put a stop to active operations in this part of the theatre. But 
to the westward, in General Northey’s area and in the neighbourhood 
of the Mahenga plateau, where the climatic conditions were more 
favourable, great activity had been shown, and the German troops in 
movement to the south of Mahenga and the River Ruhuje had been 
frequently attacked. 

With the cessation of the rains, probably in May, the final stage 
of this campaign, which, although it may appear to us at home a 
mere side show of the great world drama, will ever be. remembered 
in Africa as a vast and arduous undertaking, will have begun. Com- 
pared with the giant forces of Europe, the numbers engaged in East 
Africa have been small; but the area of the theatre is in comparison 
much larger. 

Great distances have had to be covered in a tropical climate, and 
the difficulties of transport and supply have been much greater than 
in Europe. In such a country, forethought, strategical skill, and 
decision may have been tried as highly with battalions and companies 
as ~ where with divisions and brigades. 

xived, under the conditions of campaigning in East Africa, it 
must have been, at times, more difficult to feed and move a battalion 
than a division in Europe. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN AND THE ARMY. 


By CapTaIN AND BREVET Major R. H. Beapon, A.S.C. 





WITH the possible exception of the Navy, and even the Navy is not 
immune from criticism in these times, there are practically none of the 
well-known professions against which the popular mind does not mani- 
fest itself at one time or another. The Church, the Law, and the Army, 
for instance, are all common objects of disapproval and censure in their 
turn. 
There is, however, one calling that such disapproval and censure 
seem to pass by—the calling of the ‘‘ business man.’’ It is difficult to 
say precisely of what this ‘‘ calling’’ or avocation, for it cannot be 
termed a profession, consists, since it is not confined within any particu- 
lar limits but covers the whole ground of human effort and activities. 
Perhaps the best definition is—the possession of such ability as enables 
an individual to make money. And the degree of ability is commonly, 
though by no means always, gauged by the amount of money so made. 
The rich ‘* business man ”’ is the ‘‘ business man ’’ par excellence. The 
one, who can make such a competence as will enable his family and 
himself to live in comfort, comes next in the great army of ‘* business 
men,’’ while the smaller ones who make a living, and form the bulk of 
the total, compose the rank and file. 

It was to all these classes of ‘‘ business men ”’ that the nation had 
(o turn in 1914 for the provision of most of the officers of the new armies, 
and the process of absorbing them into the fighting forces has been 
going on ever since that date; so that to-day they form the majority of 
those who are actually leading our men in battle, and who are con- 
ducting the multitudinous administrative duties and services that are 
necessitated, both at home and in the various theatres of operations, by 
the presence of great armies in the field. These facts, added to the 
military miracle that has been accomplished by England during the 
last thirty-three months, are doubtless the reasons why the reputation 
of the ‘‘ business man ”’ has suffered no eclipse on account of the war. 
On the contrary, it appears to stand higher than ever in the public 
estimation. The Press continually advocates an extension of ‘‘business 
lines ’’ in military spheres, and the throwing open of higher and yet 
higher military posts to “‘ business men.”’ It naturally follows that the 
latter must, in a large measure, be responsible for the direction of 
what is admittedly a citizen, as opposed to a professional army or a 
national one, in the sense that the army of France or the army of 
Germany is. It is a question how far their responsibility should extend 


in the higher direction of military matters to the ousting of that of the 
professional soldier; and whether such ousting will ultimately, or even 
immediately, make for good or otherwise. 
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To summarize, as a beginning, the qualities that the ordinary 
‘‘business man ”’ or ‘‘ man of affairs’? would normally be supposed to 
bring to bear on his new profession: A sense of responsibility—a pro- 
gressive spirit—initiative, a broad outlook, and, in many cases, tech- 
nical knowledge, that can be directly applied to military organization 
and administration. All these are valuable, but to what extent does 
he possess them to a higher degree than his professional confrére ? 

Sense of responsibility—the new Army officer will naturally be an 
older man than the average Regular of the same rank, and the fact that 
he has been more ‘‘ on his own,”’ and has therefore to depend more on 
his personal efforts and activities, would apparently give him advan- 
tages over the younger man, who, working for a fixed wage, only 
needs to perform what are, for the most part, routine tasks apparently, 
and who, even if performing those tasks more efficiently than his 
fellows, cannot directly look for increased pay or advancement. 

These points are commonly brought forward in any discussion on 
the subject. And yet they are not altogether apposite. For they 
leave out of consideration soldierly ambition; and that soldierly train- 
ing which the Regular receives from his youth. Soldierly ambition 
will surely stimulate, and if ambition does not tend to give a sense of 
responsibility, nothing does. Again, the training of the officer brought 
up from his earliest days spent in the British Service, in the traditions 
of the regiment or corps to which he belongs, goes to teach him his 
responsibility in upholding those traditions, and of safeguarding the 
lives of the men under his command. No responsibility can be greater 
than the responsibility for flesh and blood. 

A progressive spirit. In any walk of life in which competition has 
to be contended with, the individual is bound to be progressive if he can 
hope to succeed above his fellows, and such necessity, therefore, calls 
for the development of his inventive and creative faculties. He must be 
for ever casting about for ways and means of improvement and 
extension. 

No such development, or, at any rate, such degree of development, 
is called for in the Army, and the infusion of a fresh and original 
mentality of this description would seem to make for good. On the 
score of progress, the Regular soldier is, to some extent, labouring 
under disadvantages, for which he can hardly be held accountable. 
Every army is conservative, but more especially an army with a long 
and proud history behind it. Individualism cannot from its very 
nature find congenial soil in the Army. The soldier must follow those 
in authority, and while these are unprogressive, he will be unprogres- 
sive, too. Lord Wolseley had to fight hard for reform against those who 
were at the time in the very highest posts, but his reforms, once won, 
were not received unwillingly by a waiting and watching Army, 

At the same time, it may be conceded that the comparative lack of 
competition, and the fact that much of the work must be routine, or 
mechanical, does not, generally speaking, make for progression or 
originality. _Those who rise in the Army do not rise so much by 
striking out in new directions, but rather by their superiority in the 
old ones. ° 
F 
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Again, even the highest authorities in the Army in pre-war days 
had their hands bound by the Treasury. Money was rarely forth- 
coming for the reforms that were needed. The ‘‘ business man,’’ on 
the other hand, regarded his capital as a means of extending and de- 
veloping his business. The Army was tied down, so to speak, to live 
within an,income, and any improvements could only be obtained at the 
sacrifice of other pressing needs. It was difficult for the progressive 
spirit to exist in such a state of affairs, for the inevitable tendency was, 
if not positively reactionary, at any rate. conservative, in so far as it 
naturally engendered the desire to preserve what was known to be 
already good. And on such preservation the money available was 
spent. 
Yet the progressive spirit is the result of the competitive element. 
And the competitive element may be a source of danger in the Army. 
For it spells individualistic, as opposed to collective, effort. Now indi- 
vidualism cannot take kindly to discipline—the foundation of all mili- 
tary virtue. And it is just in discipline that the weakest part of the 
non-professional soldier will always be found. In a discussion on such 
a subject, a New Army officer once remarked: ‘‘ You Regulars make a 
fetish of seniority.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply given him, ‘‘ we do not, but 
we make a fetish of authority.”’ 

This brings us to initiative, the lack of which is commonly imputed 
to the professional soldier. A knowledge of Field Service Regulations 
—the Bible of the Army—will suffice to show that initiative is by no 
means discouraged. Its limits are, as they must be, carefully defined, 
in order that individual effort and enterprise shall harmonize with the 
general object to be attained. The whole teaching set out in the official 
manuals is not that of any dogmatic or conservative opinion, but the 
sum of the experiences of many wars fought under very varying condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

A broad outlook is usually credited to the average ‘‘ business man.”’ 
Yet such credit rests on a very unsubstantial foundation. Most busi- 
ness men are specialists in their way. Indeed, it is unlikely they would 
be successful if they were not. Now specialization in any one field is 
not normaliy conducive to a wide and comprehensive view of men and 
matters. How many of the successful have been those who have 
rigidly confined themselves to their own calling, and by so confining 
themselves, have come to the top of it! It is at least open to argument 
whether the average Regular soldier does not possess assets even as 
regards a broad outlook. MHis interests are often narrow, but he is 
generally a well-travelled man, and no one will deny the widening influ- 
ence of travel. He carries many inherited customs, traditions, and 
ideas wherever he goes, but he has, to a large extent, to adapt himself 
to changing and often difficult circumstances. 

An article in the JouRNAL for August of last year contained the 
following candid opinion of the Regular officer, by a typical successful 
officer of the New Armies. If such a judgment is general, it would 
appear to be a fact that even the good non-professional officer possesses 
even more narrow conceptions of his regular brethren than some of the 
latter have of the former. 
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‘“My own view of the Regular officer in the majority of cases, 
more especially if he has had no previous experience of the civilian 
soldier, is that he has little or no sympathy with him. If he is in a 
senior command he looks down upon him, and considers himself more 
or less unfortunate that he should have such material to train and 
command, and on which to depend for honours to be gained. He will 
use him to any extent, taking all credit to himself, probably flattering 
himself that he has been the cause and is solely responsible for the 
new officer’s action. To my mind the Regular is selfish and small- 
minded, and has enclosed himself in a water-tight compartment, which 
can only be entered by those of His own brand, and he would collect 
nothing but the Regular brand in his compartment, whatever the emer- 
gency. I do not think the Regular has very great brain development. 
He has never had to use his brain outside routine, and his training, 
while it makes an English gentleman of him, it leaves him in all else 
cramped and narrow of vision.”’ 

Technical knowledge that may be directly applied to military pur- 
poses.—Here we are no longer in the realm of argument. There are 
many channels into which knowledge and experience that has been pre- 
viously applied to industrial and commercial purposes can be turned 
in war, and directly applied to war, And such knowledge and experi- 
ence must often be far more profound and scientific than any that could 
have been acquired by the soldier, who, at most, could have no more 
than a superficial acquaintance of their application. Take, for instance, 
railways, which have now become of such tremendous importance in 
the extended operations which modern war comprehends. Yet, in 
Germany to-day, Ludendorff, a soldier, controls the railways; and with 
what success all the world knows. 

A very close analogy of the military situation of England in 1914 
is to be found in that of the United States in 1861, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War. The American Regular Army at that date consisted of 
less than twenty thousand men, and there were in all, inclusive of those 
who had retired from the active list, some twelve hundred officers who 
had passed through the Military Academy at West Point. Both 
England and the United States possessed, therefore, a nucleus upon 
which to build the vast armies which both were forced to call into being. 
Nor does the parallel end here. In 1847, the American Army had been 
engaged in a considerable war in Mexico, just as almost identically a 
similar time previous to the European struggle, England had _ been 
engaged in South Africa. In both cases the Regular troops were 
largely augmented by auxiliaries, in the shape of Volunteers. In addi- 
tion, each Army had also gained much useful experience in savage and 
irregular warfare—the Americans in constant border forays against the 
Indian tribes, and the British in various parts of the world. In such 
warfare the officers of both armies were adepts. 

In Mexico, however, considerable bodies of troops were engaged, 
and the war was conducted on a more extensive scale than any in which 
the United States had been engaged since 1812. At Contraras and 
Churubusco, a Mexican Army of some 30,000 men defended the posi- 
tions against 14,000 Americans, The campaign, which lasted some 
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eighteen months, gave to the young American Army a similar experi- 
ence to that which the British obtained from the South African one. In 
both the difficulties were much alike. There was a good deal of irk- 
some guerilla fighting. There were vast spaces to be traversed and 
long communications to be maintained, with all their attendant difficul- 
ties of administration. In Mexico, as in South Africa, those who were 
destined to be the leading soldiers in the larger drama that was to be 
unfolded in each case fifteen years later, were junior officers. Lee was 
a captain of engineers, Grant a subaltern of infantry, and Jackson of 
artillery. 

At the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861, about one-third of the 
Regular officers of the United States Army, being Southerners by 
birth, joined the Confederacy. The Army otherwise remained entirely 
on the side of the Union. 

It would seem that, if any war was to prove the adaptability of the 
ordinary ‘‘ business man’’ for war, it was this one. No people are 
more wide-awake, self-reliant, and progressive, than are the Americans. 
Here, at the crisis of the nation’s life, was the need for all these quali- 
ties in the service of the nation’s armies. The professional soldiers 
available barely sufficed to fill the higher staff and administrative 
appointments and to provide commanders for the higher field forma- 
tions at the outset. As the armies on both sides grew, they were inade- 
quate even for these purposes. Scope, then, there was in plenty for the 
non-professional soldier, Yet it is a fact that though few wars in his- 
tory have produced such a galaxy of great leaders, there was no soldier 
on either side whose name will go down to history, who had not been 
at one time or another in the United States Regular Army. Take the 
most successful and skilful generals of the North. Grant was a graduate 
of West Point, and had, as mentioned above, been an infantry subaltern 
in Mexico. Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, McClellan, and Thomas, were 
all West Pointers. Sherman had even spent some period of his career 
in the Commissariat Department. Sheridan had been in the infantry, 
and Meade and McClellan in the engineers. On the Confederate side 
the greatest of them all, Lee, had been an engineer officer, though he 
afterwards commanded a cavalry regiment. Jackson had been in the 
artillery, and it is interesting to note that both he and his chief had held 
instructional posts at military establishments, Lee as superintendent of 
West Point itself, and Jackson as professor of artillery and tactics at 
the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. A. S. Johnston, J. E. 
Johnston, J. E,. B. Stewart, Beauregard, A. P. and D. H. Hill, were 
all Regular officers. 

It is often made a point that our own leading generals to-day were at 
the outset of the War mere amateurs where the handling of big masses 
of troops were concerned, and that many are even still amateurs com- 
pared to the commanders with whom they are allied, and to whom the 
are opposed. It is perfectly true that they had had no previous expert- 
ence in numbers even approximating to those they were called upon to 
handle in face of the enemy. But the object of the point seems to be to 
advance the curious argument that the New Army officer of to-day, 
whose military mind has been moulded and formed in big ideas, is 
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probably just as likely to be able to learn to handle such masses as the 
professional soldier, whose mind, moreover, from its very training and 
discipline, is normally supposed to be incapable of adapting itself to 
circumstances so different from the lines upon which it has been accus- 
tomed to work and think. In fact, as far as all that is new in war is 
concerned, the professional soldier has no advantage over the amateur. 


Yet such reasoning is altogether fallacious, and calls to mind “‘ run- 
ning before one can walk.” A general may be a good tactician yet a 
bad strategist, but no general who has been a good strategist has been a 
bad tactician. 

The American War of Secession exemplified that the leading 
soldiers were professionals. It may be argued, however, that the 
amateur never had a chance on a large scale, and that if he had been 
given such chance capable and even famous soldiers would have been 
produced. Let us see how the amateur fared, then, on the most 
notable occasions when he was given high command. 


Banks, one of the earliest of Lincoln’s ‘‘ political generals,’’ was 
appointed to an independent force of some 20,000 men in the Shen- 
andoah Valley in 1862. All who have read Colonel Henderson’s pages 
will know what a lamentable figure he cut at the hands of Stonewall 
Jackson, who was much inferior in numbers. 


General Benjamin Butler, another Federal appointment, has been 
described as having been ‘‘ uniformly unsuccessful in every tactical 
enterprise he undertook,’’ though he had a prolonged trial under 
circumstances which should have all been in his favour. After suffer- 
ing a humiliating defeat at Big Bethel, in Virginia, he was transferred 
to a command in New Orleans where ‘‘ he brought nothing to a head,”’ 
though he subsequently showed considerable ability in the civil 
administration of the city when it passed into the hands of the Union 
troops. 

On the Confederate side General Floyd is the most prominent 
example of the amateur soldier in high places; for Jefferson Davis, 
the President, an old West Point graduate himself, was not inclined 
to favour such appointments to the extent that the Washington Govern- 
ment did. And Floyd’s career as a soldier was not of a kind that 
could encourage him to repeat the experiment. After constant failure 
in West Virginia, Floyd, transferred elsewhere, ended by the surrender 
of Fort Donelson to Grant’s army, though he actually escaped capture 
himself by leaving his troops the day before the capitulation. 

On the other hand, at least three capable and daring cavalry 
leaders, none of whom had been Regular soldiers before the war, 
were produced on the Southern side. Ashby had been a planter 
before the war. Morgan, who had commanded a volunteer regiment 
in Mexico, won considerable distinction in the Civil War, as did also 
Mosby. Yet none of these three ever had charge of large operations 
of war. Morgan at one time had 4,000 cavalry with him, while neither 
of the others ever commanded as large a force. Up till his death in 
1864 the Confederate Cavalry Corps was controlled by that grand 
leader, General J. E. B. Stewart. ; 
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The Regular Army naturally had its failures too. Pope, Burn- 
side and Hooker, on the Federal side, and Hood on the Southern, 
were all unequal to the task of high command. But even Pope and 
Burnside had attained considerable successes in minor positions, while 
Burnside himself always held that the control of a large army was 
beyond his powers, and only accepted unwillingly the chief command 
in the Western theatre. Hooker, who failed so conspicuously in the 
realms of strategy, proved himself no mean tactician, while Hood was 
a good leader in a subordinate position. 


A word as to the administrative side—the side on which it would 
naturally be expected that ‘‘the man of affairs’’*might prove his 
worth. The task of calling a mighty national army into being for 
the defence of the United States has its modern parallel in England’s 
effort under Lord Kitchener’s direction. To whom was the credit due 
for that military organization that enabled the Union to triumph? In 
the first place, or rather for the first phase, to McClellan, and the 
second to Halleck—both professional soldiers whose talents shone in 
organization for war rather than in the operations of war. 

It is only natural that the work ‘‘ behind the scenes’”’ in any great 
war never receives the recognition that it deserves, even in the cold 
light of history. The world remembers the spectacular side of the 
intense drama of battles and campaigns. It forgets the labours that 
made those battles and campaigns possible. Yet such labours not 
only deserve their full meed of praise, but they deserve—nay, call 
for even—the closest study. The profession of the soldier is not 
fulfilled by the fighting of battles, for battles are but incidents in 
a campaign. It is for the soldier in the first place to organize victory, 
and the ways and means by which victory can be organized is no 
work for the layman. It is a common idea, especially in these times, 
that a soldier cannot be a good organizer. There never was a greater 
error; and only a knowledge of history is needed to prove it to be 
such. After all, the soldier is the ‘‘ business man’’ whose business 
is war, and surely he must be more likely to know how to organize 
for war than the man who has not so specialized. 

There was little professional military talent to hand in America 
in 1861, and much talent that was not military. The United States 
found what she needed in McClellan and Halleck for the forging of 
those great armies which brought the war to a triumphant conclusion. 

There have now been examined those qualities that might be 
expected to be the assets of the ‘‘ business man’”’ for the conduct 
of war, and also a great historical instance of his failure to assert 
himself over the professional soldier in a country and at a period 
when opportunities were certainly not lacking. 

It may now be profitable to consider generally why it is held 
that he is unlikely to so assert himself successfully. Near the begin- 
ning of this paper the ‘‘ business man ’”’ was defined as the man who 
professes such ability as enables him to make money. It may, 
perhaps, be contended that the definition is unfair or inaccurate. Let 
us therefore offer an alternative one—the man who occupies himself 
in the conduct of commercial enterprise. It will now be attempted 
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to show that the type of mind suited for such occupation is not of that 
type that is suited for the conduct of military affairs, even on the 
administrative side, except possibly outside the theatre of operations, 
ee a portion of the administration can scarcely be termed military 
at all. 

The whole training and environment of commerce disposes the 
mind to think in terms financial. These are the very last terms in 
which a soldier in war has to reckon. It is knowledge of humanity 
and problems of time and space, of a depth that the ‘‘ business man’”’ 
never fathoms in his ordinary life, that the soldier has to possess 
and consider then. And all his education and training have gone to 
aid him in such knowledge and for such solutions. It is impossible 
for the man who has never previously given his earnest attention 
and thought to these matters to attain a correct perspective—a correct 
sense of proportion. You cannot translate terms of money into terms 
of flesh and blood. You cannot deal with humanity, and humanity 
above all under the heaviest strain to which it can be subjected, as 
you would with stocks and shares. An enterprise for which the 
stake is money cannot he approached in the same way as one in which 
the stake is human life. 

One may call to mind a term used by an English statesman in 
a brilliant speech delivered in defence of a military expedition of which 
he was one of the originators but which had turned out a failure. 
‘“It was a legitimate gamble.” 

No serious soldier could have used such words to justify any 
military operation. They go to show the essential difference—nay, 
divergence, between the two points of view. To begin with, no gamble 
is ever legitimate, for a gamble is a blind chance. A risk may be, 
and often is, legitimate, for a risk is a calculated chance. But, apart 
from the expression being in fact a contradiction in terms, the word 
‘‘gamble’’ is more than merely repugnant. It conveys an utterly 
false idea of the conditions, issues, and conduct of war. It is not 
politicians and journalists who hate war most. It is soldiers. And 
those soldiers who hate it most are those who have seen most of it. 
‘*War,’’ said Sherman, “is hell.’’ Human endurance strained to the 
breaking point, human agony most poignant, and human misery most 
infinite are too terrible to be treated in the spirit of commercial failure. 

Again, the competitive element, which is so distinguishing a feature 
in commercial and business life, does not make for good in the Army. 
Those whose success depends largely upon their getting the better of 
their comrades in the same line as themselves can never find it easy 
to accommodate themselves to circumstances in which success depends 
on all working for one common end, in whatever capacity or under 
whatever leader they may be put. Any fixed rules and regulations 
are inclined to be put down to “‘ red tape’”’ or professional conserva- 
tism. It is not easy to realize that it is better to obey a wrong or 
stupid order, that is known by the recipient to be wrong and stupid, 
than to disobey it. It is not contended that ‘‘red taped,’ jealous, 
and stupid professional soldiers do not exist. They do. The saying 
that ‘‘a bad Regular is better than a good non-Regular, because the 
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former at least knows how things ought to be done though he may 
not always do them,”’ is not borne out by facts. Nor are we disposed 
to agree with the professional soldier, who, on being told with some 
heat in the course of an argument with a New Army officer, ‘‘ I believe 
you Regulars would rather lose the War than win it by means of the 
New Army officers,’’ replied, ‘‘ My dear fellow, we will win it in spite 
of them !”’ 

It seems to be a widely accepted idea that the War has proved 
that a lengthy professional training is no longer necessary to produce 
efficient officers. And in support of this contention the deeds of the 
New Armies, pitted against the Prussian military caste, are quoted. 
But inasmuch as the New Armies are directed and controlled, as 
far as higher direction and control are concerned, by professional 
soldiers, this argument can only hold good, if it holds good at all, 
in so far as the regimental officers are concerned. The instance of 
Germany, however, goes to show that it does not hold good at all. 
The German people in arms to-day are not being directed by ‘‘ business 
men,’’ except that their soldiers are ‘‘ business men’’ in the business 
of war. 

Does anyone suppose that it was the commercial giants of Germany 
who organized and carried through that mighty campaign on the 
Eastern front in 1915—a campaign in which the Germans, though 
neither superior in valour or in numbers to the armies opposing them, 
were able to meet the enemy in greater strength and with vastly greater 
material resources wherever they struck him ? 

The Crimea should at least have taught us the value and depend- 
ability of the ‘‘ business man’ in the shape of the contractor for the 
maintenance of an army in the field. Every single example in history 
goes to show that the more the administrative services are made 
military, and the less they are left in the hands of civilians, the 
greater the efficiency obtained. ‘‘ War,’’ as General Robertson has 
said, ‘‘is a great exposer of fraud.’’ Does anyone suppose that the 
great General Staff at Berlin couldgstand if it were a fraud in that it 
could be replaced by something better able to conduct and organize war ? 
The most highly trained soldiers in the German Empire, backed by 
an intensively professional officer corps, has, unfortunately for us, 
proved anything but a fraud. That we know it must ultimately go 
down in defeat does not prove that its place could be more efficiently 
filled by the ablest ‘‘ business man’’ in the land any more than the 
inactivity and failure of the High Seas Fleet could be used as a reason 
for displacing Von Capelle by Herr Ballin—that prince of the shipping 
world. 

It needs no searching of memory to recall how at the beginning 
of this War the ordinary Englishman had the comfortable feeling that 
one British soldier was the equal of two or more foreigners. And 
that feeling was based on more than racial pride and self-satisfaction. 
It was based on the past successes of the Army and the custom and 
confidence of its personnel to face superior numbers. 

That feeling no longer exists now. The old Regular Army is 
of the past. The popular idea, right or wrong, is that the Germans 
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can only be beaten by weight of numbers—the first time in all British 
history that such an idea has held sway. 

In relation to what has been touched on earlier in this paper on 
the subject, the following extract from an article in the Fortnightly 
Review for March, 1917, is very much to the point and is worth quoting 
in full. It embodies views which appear to have a large measure of 
support in these times :— 

‘‘There is a growing feeling among Territorial and New Army 
officers that they have not sufficient representation in the higher ranks 
of the Army. We have now been at war for more than two and a-half 
years, and the officers who were irregulars when war broke out are no 
longer now, since they have been through the same intense course 
of training as their Regular brethren. All officers who have been 
serving continuously at the Front are now practically Regulars, yet 
it is correct to say that at the present moment out of the large number 
of able men who are now enrolled in the commissioned ranks of the 
Territorial and New Armies, those who have risen to higher rank 
than that of battalion commander can be counted on the fingers. A 
few—very few—have been given brigade commands, but from the 
division upwards the commands of all the higher Army units are 
wholly monopolized by Regular officers. The same criticism applies 
to the directing staff of our Armies in the field. With a few insignifi- 
cant exceptions direction as well as command is concentrated in the 
hands of officers who have been trained in pre-war methods. 

‘* Regular officers say they are professional soldiers, and as such 
must know more about war than amateurs. The answer, of course, 
to this is that all officers are amateurs in face of present war conditions. 
Trench warfare was unknown to the Staff College student till the 
Germans brought General Joffre’s offensive to a standstill on the Aisne. 
So, too, was war in the air as it has been developed during the past 
two years. Strategical conditions have been profoundly modified by 
scientific development in tactics. Situations are now created which 
would have been impossible in the days of Napoleon. The lessons 
of Clausewitz are as obsolete as those of Thucydides. | Camberley 
text-books are out of date. We are waging war on a clean slate, and 
the organizer of victory is he who has the best head and the longest 
vision. Victory depends on brains, and it is for the War Cabinet to 
make sure that the best brains of the country, old or new, are now 
being used in the best way to secure it. 

‘* During peace the Regular Army does not attract the best brains 
of the nation, either in the commissioned or non-commissioned officer 
ranks. Except when the country is at war the Army offers a limited 
field for the exercise of ability, and young men of ambitious aspira- 
tions seek other walks of life in which to win distinction. Youths 
with sporting instincts gladly enter the Army because military life 
lends itself to their natural proclivities. The sportsman is a born 
fighter, but he is not a born organizer, and even if he has natural 
talents that way an Army career only affords a restricted field for 
their cultivation. What seems to be wanted is gradually to infuse 
new blood in the old stock, and by so doing give the direction of 
the War a more comprehensive organization than it has hitherto had.’’ 
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It is a specious argument that is here set forth, and one which 
probably finds ready acceptance in many quarters. Space forbids a 
complete dissection, but it might be profitable to indicate one or two 
flaws. 

That the student does sometimes become wiser than his teacher 
does not warrant the assumption that the average student becomes 
wiser than the average teacher. And it is no less ‘than this assump- 
tion that is made, as the New Army officers had admittedly to learn 
the elements of their profession from the Regulars. Almost every 
war has shown new and distinctive features, some of which have 
previously been developed in theory in peace before being put into 
practice in war, and others which are the actual experience from the 
War itself. If, as apparently contended, everything has to be learnt 
anew for every war, there would be no necessity to have a standing 
Army at all. ‘* Pre-war methods,’’ so contemptuously referred to, 
were the results of the most recent military experience at that time 
available, and cannot be lightly brushed aside as obsolete and of no 
value, when fresh experience may have tended to modify or alter them, 
any more than the acquirement of Latin is a useless waste of time to 
the student of modern languages. To say that all officers are amateurs 
in face of present war conditions is similar to saying that the man 
who has never ridden in his life is equally likely to be able to ride 
in races as the man who has hunted since his youth. 

Trench warfare was certainly not a closed book to the student of 
the Staff College to whom the campaigns in America in the Civil War 
and in the Balkans in 1878 were common knowledge. Even if it was 
admitted that the New Army officer outrivalled the Regular in trench 
warfare, since the former had never suffered the disadvantage of 
having been trained in ‘‘ pre-war methods,”’ is it seriously supposed 
that trench warfare is to dominate this struggle on land until the end ? 
If it does not, and open warfare becomes the order of the day, where 
does the ‘‘ trench warfare’’ expert come in? 

Strategical conditions may be modified by tactical development, 
but strategical principles will remain the same until the end of time. 
The lessons of Clausewitz are no more obsolete as regards war than 
the lessons of Shakespeare as regards human nature. No war has 
ever been waged on what is termed a “‘ clean slate.’’ Nor does victory 
depend only on brains. Else we might put the most erudite in com- 
mand of armies. Victory depends on training and character allied to 
brains. 

Are British business men so superior to those of other nations 
that they can be for ever cited as standing for all that is solid and 
efficient ? Have they in open competition with the world proved them- 
selves more than have the soldiers ? 

Yet the charge of stupidity is no new one as preferred against the 
latter. It has long been the fashion to deny them any virtue save 
courage. ‘‘ But,’’ asks Mahan, ‘‘ where have thev placed Great Britain 
among the nations of the earth ?”’ 
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THE REGISTRATION AND CARE OF MILITARY 
GRAVES DURING THE PRESENT WAR. 





TO the student of the influences of war on human progress there will 
be special significance in the fact that, while the enemy has re-introduced 
and developed every abandoned device for the taking of life employed 
in the barbarous ages, our Army has never before devoted so much 
attention to the reverent care of the graves of those who have fallen 
and to perpetuating their memory.? 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that attached to each of the 
various expeditionary forces now on service is a separate and complete 
organization, formed and maintained for the sole purpose of finding, 
marking, and registering the graves of officers and men who die while 
on active service, and of laying out and maintaining the various 
cemeteries in which those graves are contained. 

Early in 1915 the organization known as the Graves Registration 
Commission was formed, under the direct control of the Adjutant- 
General’s office in France. Prior to this there was no separate body 
charged with the duties of locating and registering existing graves, 
nor was such an organization allowed for in any of the mobilization 
schemes in existence when war broke out. T’ whole system, there- 
fore, had to be extemporized and gradually perfected through experi- 
ence, and some of the difficulties which had to be met can best be 
imagined by consideration of the following facts. 

Arrangements had to be made to establish close touch between 
the graves registration officers and the chaplains and other officers 
responsible for burials, and special orders issued as to the preliminary 
marking and reporting of all graves. All descriptions of officers and 
men buried had to be verified by the permanent records of the unit 
concerned, and an elaborate system of exchange of information with 
the Base had to be established in order that the casualties branch of 
the Third Echelon might check the inscription. 

A form of cross had to be devised sufficiently light in weight 
for transport in bulk (or for carrying by hand to advanced positions), 
and sufficiently durable to last till the end of the war. A form of 
inscription was also required which would stand all weathers, and 
which at the same time could be supplied regularly and rapidly. 
The pattern of cross adopted, which has never been changed, is a 
simple one of creosoted wood, about four feet in height with a stamped 
metal inscription. For the latter the metal strips used in automatic 
stamping machines were adopted, as it was found that this device 
was not only more durable, but more economical of labour than that 


of painted inscriptions. 


1 This contrast has been rendered still more remarkable by the recent announce- 
ment in the Press regarding the disposal of the corpses of German soldiers. 
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A central office system also had to be created for the collection 
and registration of all reports received, with a special view to forming 
a complete working record, both nominal and geographical, for use 
after the war. 

At the time of the formation of the Commission the British 
Government possessed no right to the enjoyment, in a legal sense, 
of the plots of ground in which British officers and men were buried, 
and it was only through the unexampled generosity of the French 
nation that at the close of 1915 a law was passed, under which the 
French Government, having assumed the necessary powers, under- 
took to purchase all such plots, and present the right of enjoyment 
of them as a free gift in perpetuity to the British nation, the British 
Government making itself responsible for their maintenance. The fact 
of this magnificent gift, the degree of generosity which prompted it, 
and the spirit in which every suggestion put forward by the Graves 
Registration Commission, was met by the French Government, are 
too little known to the general public in this country. 

As a result of this gift it became necessary to establish a special 
Land Department in the Commission for the purpose of settling such 
legal formalities with the French authorities as were required for the 
acquisition of cemeteries and the authorization of new burial grounds 
under the above-mentioned law. Probably the most beneficial result 
of this law was that it allowed of the creation of authorized burial 
grounds immediately behind the trenches, and the habit was rapidly 
formed among all units of burying in these instead of in isolated 
graves, which had an immediate effect on the percentage of permanently 
marked graves. 

At this time also it began to be realized that, after the war was 
over, a very large number of questions would certainly arise in connec- 
tion with, and as a direct result of, the work of the military organiza- 
tion just described, which, from their number, nature, and scope, 
could then no longer conceivably be dealt with by a branch of the 
Army. 
It was therefore decided to form a representative committee, to 
be called the ‘‘ National Committee for the Care of Soldiers’ Graves,’’ 
for the purpose of taking over from the Army at the end of the war 
such records as were already completed, and undertaking on behalf 
of the nation the administration of the whole aftermath of the war in 
connection with the graves of the fallen. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who has ever since 
he has been at the Front taken the greatest possible interest in this 
work, consented to become President of this Committee. 

This Committee was at once recognized by the French Govern- 
ment as the only body authorized to conduct negotiations with them- 
selves in this connection; in fact as the ‘‘ Association réguliérement 
constituée,’’ referred to in the law passed by both French Chambers 
in December, 1915. The Self-governing Dominions and India 
appointed representatives to this Committee, which was consequently 
able to submit to the Imperial War Conference, on behalf of the whole 
Empire, proposals for the establishment of a permanent ‘ Imperial 
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War Graves Commission.’? These proposals were, with certain modi- 
fications, adopted by the Conference at its sittings last month, and its 
decisions will probably be announced very shortly. 

The original officer personnel for the administration of the Graves 
Registration Commission was found by granting commissions to 
various gentlemen who up till then had been serving with a Red Cross 
unit at the front, already engaged on work of a similar nature. From 
that time onwards new officers as required have been found, chiefly 
from among professional men in England, who were either partially 
unfit or over age, and to whom commissions have been granted on 
the general list for special service with the graves registration units. 

The Commission was established at General Headquarters (where 
it has since remained) under the direct control of the Adjutant-General. 
During the organizing and gradual building-up and development of 
the Commission, its existence and the direct value of its work to the 
public was not generally known, but towards the end of 1915 it became 
increasingly evident that there was a large demand on the part of the 
public for detailed information regarding the location of graves, and 
it was thought desirable to use some means of centralizing these 
enquiries, and including an enquiry branch in the work entrusted to 
the Commission. 

As soon as it became publicly known that this enquiry branch had 
been started a great rush of enquiries ensued, which completely over- 
taxed the powers of the existing field office at the headquarters of the 
graves registration units. This entailed the necessity of a large 
increase of clerical staff, and, as it was not considered advisable to 
maintain near the front the large office which was found necessary, it 
was decided to transfer the main office of the Commission to London, 
and to leave in France only the executive headquarters office, necessary 
for the administration of the various graves registration units, with 
the Land Department, and the Survey, Gardening, and Photographic 
Departments, whose work necessitated their remaining in France. 

The title-of the Officer Commanding the Graves Registration Com- 
mission was changed to that of ‘‘ Director of Graves Registration and 
Enquiries,’’ and, in May, 1916, this officer, with a small staff, was 
transferred to London, the remainder of the main office following a few 
months later. The London office is now a department of the Adjutant- 
General’s Branch, War Office; it has the usual complement of staff 
officers, and includes within its administration not only the graves 
registration units in France, but the more recently formed units in 
Egypt, Salonika, and Mesopotamia. The chief reason for the decision 
to remove the directorate to London was the possibility of thus 
employing women for clerical labour. 

The executive work of graves registration is carried out in France 
and Belgium by a series of units, each commanded by a captain, with 
two subaltern officers, clerks, orderlies, and the requisite motor trans- 
port. Of these, five units are distributed along the front, the sixth 
being responsible for the whole of the lines of communication area. 

Definite sectors are allotted to each of the five frontal units, who 
are charged with the complete control of graves registration, and with 
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the care of the cemeteries in their own particular area. The graves regis- 
tration officers are in no way responsible for the carrying out of burials, 
the chaplain or other officer in charge of the burial party being 
responsible for both the temporary marking of the grave for later identi- 
fication, and for making a full report to the proper authorities, with 
full detailed description of the officer or man buried. The graves 
registration officers keep in close touch with the chaplains of fighting 
units and formations, and, as far as possible, with the officers com- 
manding these units and the ‘‘ A ”’ staff of the formations themselves, 
and where, either after an action or in the ordinary routine of trench 
warfare, burials are known to have taken place, either in isolated 
graves or in cemeteries, the graves registration officers follow up as 
early as possible, bringing with them the wooden crosses with which 
they are provided, for erection over all graves which can be found 
and identified by means of the preliminary marking or by the reports 
received from chaplains or burying parties. 

It is obvious that, in the conditions. of modern warfare, the 
difficulties imposed on the smooth working of this system are innumer- 
able. Burials have often to be carried out under cover of darkness and 
under shell fire, and under military conditions which make it impossible 
to bury the dead for a considerable time; whole formations which have 
suffered heavily in the attack are withdrawn, and their successors are 
charged with the completion of the work of burial; the difficulties of 
identification are often insurmountable, owing to the absence of 
identity disc, or the removal of all buttons and badges by thoughtless 
persons. Even in the cases where it is possible to carry out fully the 
orders regarding burial, temporary marking of the grave, and subse- 
quent reporting, shell fire may remove all trace of the marked grave, and 
the bearer of the report may himself be wounded or killed. 


In consequence of such conditions, it was decided some months ago 
that each officer and man should carry a double identity disc. These 
discs are of different colours, one being suspended from the man’s 
neck by a cord as before, the second disc being attached to the first by 
another short cord. The lower disc is for removal with a view to 
identification of death, so that, in cases where burial is impracticable 
at the time when the body is first found, there may still be a second 
means of identification at the time of burial; the French have adopted 
a somewhat similar system for a considerable time with excellent results. 

There has been a growing tendency, which is rightly encouraged 
by the authorities, towards the removal of the dead to the rear for 
identification and burial wherever possible. In this way the percentage 
of properly reported burials has been found to be largely increased. 
Arrangements have recently been made with a view to the provision of 
specially detailed burial parties to relieve the fighting troops of this 
task whenever heavy fighting is in progress, and it is hoped that by 
this means there will be a still greater percentage of properly identified 
burials in the future. On the other hand, in spite of all precautions, 
there must inevitably remain a certain percentage of unidentified 
burials, the records of which can only take the form of lists of officers 
and men known ‘ have fallen within a certain defined area. 
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It may here be stated that accurate records, including map refer- 
ences, are kept of all reports of burial, even in such cases where the 
grave, as the result of shell fire or other causes, is not, and probably 
never can be, found, as it is thought that these may provide valuable 
information at the end of the war, when it may be desirable that 
many of those buried in isolated graves should be exhumed and rein- 
terred in the nearest authorized cemetery. This work will have to be left 
until after the conclusion of hostilities, as strict orders are in force in 
both the French and British Armies forbidding the exhumation of any 
bodies during the war. 

The long period of trench warfare and consequent lack of move- 
ment have tended to obscure the necessity for concentrating burial 
grounds, and they now number in France and Belgium nearly 400. 
Soldiers who are unfit for general service are employed to look after 
them. The sites of these cemeteries are, wherever possible, selected 
before they are required, and their position notified to all concerned in 
the immediate neighbourhood; the necessary legal formalities are 
entered into with the French local authorities, and when these are 
eventually completed, the cemetery is passed as authorized under the 
French law, by a joint Committee of French and British officers 
appointed for the purpose. An accurate survey and plan of each 
cemetery is made, and the whole is laid out with a view to its ultimate 
appearance when completed. 

It is now more than a year since the work of beautifying the 
various cemeteries by the planting of trees, shrubs, plants, bulbs, and 
flowers was inaugurated. In this connection the directorate were able 
to secure the services of the Assistant Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew, as Botanical Adviser. This officer, who now holds a 
commission on the directorate staff, is supervising the work of planting 
in all cemeteries which are sufficiently established, and where the 
military conditions allow such work to be done; and considerable 
progress has already been made in this respect; the funds for this 
gardening work are supplied by the Joint War Committee of the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John. 

The directorate have also undertaken the work of providing photo- 
graphs of individual graves on request, to any relatives of the fallen 
who may apply for them. A staff of expert gnesigi gi with the 
necessary permission to carry cameras within the area of British occu- 
pation has been obtained, and the number of grateful letters received 
testifies to the comfort afforded to relatives by this branch of the work. 
It may here be mentioned that, throughout the area occupied by the 
British Army in France, the erection of permanent memorials during 
the continuation of the War is strictly forbidden, and all crosses or 
other memorials erected must be of wood, by far the greater number 
being the regulation crosses supplied, and erected by, the graves 
registration units. 

It will be remembered that at various times certain portions of 
additional front have been taken over by us from the French, and an 
arrangement has been made with the French authorities by which the 
care and upkeep of all existing French cemeteries in or near the front 
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line taken over by the British Army is carried out concurrently with that 
of our own. Earlier in this article reference was made to the great 
increase in the number of enquiries as to the location of graves made 
by the public as soon as the latter became aware of the existence of a 
body possessing accurate records in this connection. These enquiries 
are now dealt with entirely by the office of the directcrate at the War 
Office, and for many months have amounted to several thousands 
per week; in special cases, where accurate topographical evidence of 
a location is furnished either by the relatives or from any other 
source, it is found possible as a rule to conduct a special search 
for the grave, the success of such search depending largely on the 
extent to which the ground at that particular point has suffered from 
the enemy’s shell fire. All information received in the course of an 
enquiry is carefully recorded for possible future use. 


The London office also conducts the necessary researches in cases 
where the regimental description of an officer or man cannot be 
accepted, owing to faulty reports. The number of such reports which 
are substantially incorrect is surprisingly large, as is also the number 
of cases in which subsequent correspondence with record offices and 
others eventually result in identification. 


The closest touch is kept between the London office and the graves 
registration units in France, by a system of weekly reports made by the 
latter. The same principles which have been adopted in France and 
Belgium have been applied to other theatres of military activity, and 
graves registration units have been attached to the forces in Egypt, 
Salonika, and Mesopotamia. Owing to the extensive areas covered 
by military operations in these spheres, and the difficulties of transport 
and communications, it is not possible to establish the same close 
co-operation between the directorate and these units as is the case in 
France and Belgium. All information, however, necessary for the 
establishment of permanent records, is periodically received in the form 
of reports and surveyed plans, which are carefully registered. 


The task of sifting and compiling all available records as to the 
place of burial of those who fell in Gallipoli has been allotted to the 
Egypt force unit, so that the location and marking of graves mav be 
facilitated and the work of registration proceeded with as soon as access 
to the peninsula is possible. Considerable preparatory work has been 
done in this respect and all possible information has been obtained 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 


The Egypt force unit is also responsible for the registration and , 


marking of the graves in certain Mediterranean islands. 
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THE KING WILLIAM III. FLAG. 
By C. R. B. Barrett. 





I HAVE been asked to write some account of the interesting flag of 
the date of William III. which has been recently presented to the 
Museuin of the Royal United Service Institution. What I particu- 
laily desired to do was, if possible, to discover the name and rank of 
the officer in whose charge the flag was at the time of the Revolution, 
and who, dying at (or near) Newton Abbot very shortly after the 
landing of William, Prince of Orange, left the flag and his silken 
sash in the custody of his host, Mr. John Chappell. I regret to say 
that, hitherto, my endeavours to identify the officer have failed. Still, 
there are points about the flag which are worthy, as I think, of some 
notice, and in the following lines I propose to discuss them. 

Now, the tradition of the flag is, as has been stated, that the officer 
in charge of it was entertained by Mr. John Chappell, a wealthy 
clothier of Newton Abbot, at his house there. That the officer in 
question was at the time seriously ill of some internal complaint, 
became rapidly worse, and very shortly afterwards died there. 

William, Prince of Orange, passed the first night after landing 
in Torbay at Ford House, near Newton Abbot, the property of the 
Earl of Devon. Thence he proceeded on the morrow to Exeter, and 
the rest of his progress is history. 

We may, I think, assume it as a fact that the sick officer and 
the flag were left behind in or near Newton Abbot. But the question 
is, where did this officer stay, and when and where did he die? 
Undoubtedly, Mr. John Chappell’s business premises were in Newton 
Abbot, but is it quite sure that his dwelling place was in that town 
also, or did be and his family reside in one of the neighbouring 
villages? Newton Abbot is in the parish of Wolborough, and Newton 
Bushel in the parish of Highweek, and the two adjacent towns now 
form Newton, or Newton Abbot. According to the documents which 
accompanied the flag, the burial place of the Chappells and Tozers 
was ‘* Wolborough,’’ and we may, therefore, assume that their residence 
was probably close by, if not in Newton Abbot itself. 

Now, if this officer died there, he must have been buried some- 
where. If of an English family his body may have been conveyed 
to his own family burial place. If he was a foreigner his body may 
have been shipped back to Holland, or taken to whatever country he 
belonged. But of his burial there is no trace whatever in or about 
Newton Abbot. The Rev. Prebendary Durham, the Rector of Newton 
Abbot, to whom I applied for information, was most interested in 
the story of the flag, of the existence of which, until he received my 
letter, he had never heard. With much kindness and care he searched 
the registers for any burial entry of Englishman or foreigner at that 
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time, and for two years afterwards, which could possibly be the entry 
of the burial of this officer. There was no Englishman clue at the 
date, nor did any entry contain an alien name nor the tell-tale 
addition, ‘‘a foreigner,’’ ‘‘a soldier,’? ‘‘ an officer,’ ‘‘an officer of 
King William’s,”’ etc., etc. 

So we may, I think, definitely decide that the officer, whoever he 
may have been, or wherever he may have died, was not buried at 
Newton Abbot. I then bethought me of my friend, Generaal Majoor 
F. de Bas, a distinguished officer in the service of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands and Archivist of the War Office at The 
Hague, with whom I have more than once been in communication 
regarding military history and antiquities. I feel sure that he would 
have at once done all he could to elucidate the mystery. But to my 
letter, whether owing to the censorship or to the activity of the enemy 
submarines, I have hitherto had no reply. I have also searched the 
State Papers, but, alas! fruitiessly. I found, however, a licence 
granted to three members of a Chappelle family to go abroad shortly 
after the Revolution, but these individuals were in no way connected 
with John Chappell of Newton Abbot, and were apparently foreigners 
who belonged to the ex-Queen’s household. Hence, the identity and 
the place of burial of the officer in charge of the flag still remain 
shrouded in mystery. I will now consider the flag itself. 

It is made of blue silk (royal blue), and, as regards the blue silk, 
is in absolutely perfect preservation. In its dexter quarter is a canton 
bearing what purports to be the ‘‘ Cross of St. George,’’ i.e., Argent 
(white), a Cross gules (red). I have used the term ‘“‘ purports to be 
the Cross of St. George,’’ and for this reason:—The cross in the 
canton is absolutely incorrect in every particular. It should measure 
(being uncharged, i.e., having no heraldic charge on it) the breadth 
of one-fifth only of the white on”the staff side. The cross on the 
flag is, however, one-third of that width. I therefore venture to say 
that it can never have been designed by a man who had any know- 
ledge of heraldry. While on the question of the Cross of St. George 
in the flag, it may be remarked that it bears in itself perhaps the 
strongest evidence of antiquity that the flag shows, and this is rather 
curious. The only silk in the flag which has decayed is the white 
silk which forms the ground of the canton. Now, for some reason, it 
it always the white silk, or almost always, in flags that decays first 
and most. 

Possibly dyes protect the fabric, and bleaching, which the white 
undergoes, causes it to rot more easily. Red, blue, green, or yellow 
seem to have a longer life. In passing, I may say that the steel spear- 
head, the staff, etc., to the eye and touch give evidence of possessing 
the antiquity claimed for them, and the same remark applies to the 
tassel. 
There is an unknown something about the touch of old steel, 
iron, and bronze, and also of flint prehistoric weapons and implements, 
which to a skilled hand is apparent. Blindfold, an expert will, when 
the objects are uncorroded, be able by handling to pick out quite readily 
the modern imitation from the genuine antique. 
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We now have left us to discuss the main fly of this blue silk flag 
with the three paschal lambs (or holy lambs) which have been 
painted on it. And here there are several points which may well be 
considered, and which are by no means uninteresting. 

The three paschal lambs are not embroidered, but are painted in 
oil colour, and as regards their execution are heraldically correct; 
but in their position on the flag are in every way heraldically incorrect. 
So much so that to translate them into heraldic language would be 
impossible. 

The details of the lambs themselves are quite as they should be. 
Their golden aureoles are there, the St. George’s Cross banners on 
golden staves, surmounted by gold crosses patriarchal, are all just 


a. 


—————— 





| as they should be, and just as a heraldic painter would have 


represented them. But it is the position they occupy on the flag and 
the direction in which they are depicted that is absolutely inexplicable. 
Obviously they are intended to be shown in bend sinister, that is to 
say, in a diagonal line from the lower dexter corner to the upper 
sinister corner; and on this line direction they should have been 
standing or, rather, walking, for they are “‘ passant.”” Instead of this 
they are walking vertically or in pale, and not in the correct position 
of a bend sinister, i.e., from corner to corner diagonally. Now, no 
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herald, British or foreign, would thus have depicted them. We must 
therefore conclude that either the design was supplied by an amateur 
who was ignorant of the science of heraldry, and was painted to his 
order by an heraldic painter and professional flag-maker, or that a 
flag was ordered with a Cross of St. George and three paschal lambs 
from some workman—possibly a coach-painter—and executed by him 
as far as his limited knowledge of heraldry permitted. 

We will now consider the lambs specifically from an armorial point 
of view. 

In the British Armoury a paschal lamb as an heraldic charge is 
very rare—it only occurs in the coats of two or three families; and 
here we may note that the families bearing paschal lambs belong 
to the West of England. But in no case do paschal lambs appear 
either in bend or bend sinister. A bend of necessity is a bend dexter, 
hence the word dexter is not used. 

There is no trace of any member of either of the families bearing 
paschal lambs on their coats being in any way concerned in the Revolu- 
tion. It has been suggested that the flag may have been a company 
colour of the 2nd Queen’s—the Tangier Regiment of old, whose badge 
was then, as now, a paschal lamb, a badge derived from Katherine of 
Braganza. This opinion is, to my mind, absolutely untenable. It is 
incredible to think that an officer could have become possessed of one 
of the company colours of this distinguished regiment, have conveyed 
it to Holland, and then brought it back to England on what must 
to many people have looked like a filibustering expedition. And to 
unfurl a company colour of Kirke’s Lambs in Devonshire, of all places 
in the world, would have been like holding a red rag to a bull. The 
memories of the exploits of Kirke’s Lambs in the neighbouring counties 
of Dorset and Somerset were in those days only too fresh, and a 
display of paschal lambs would have been hardly likely, if connected 
with the Tangier Regiment, to have attracted many recruits to the 
standard of William, Prince of Orange, in his bid for the British 
Crown. 

For a recruiting flag is what I take this flag to be. An officer 
evidently brought it, and brought it with the promise of a command 
if he could raise the requisite number of men. It was, as it were, his 
private venture with, of course, official sanction. He came to raise 
men, bringing his flag ready with him, but fell ill and died—hence the 
flag remained with Mr. John Chappell. Had it been an official flag, 
i.e.. one which belonged to any unit of the invading force, it would 
never have been abandoned. Messages would have speedily come from 
Exeter, and doubtless in that numerous collection of documents known 
as ‘‘ King William’s Chest,’’ the whole transaction would in all prob- 
ability have been found to be duly recorded. Of the pedigree of the 
flag, which goes back in an indisputable series of documents till 1788, 
there can be no doubt. 

And here, too, we have a side confirmation in one letter in which 
Mr. Tozer asks that the flag may not be folded, as the paschal lambs, 
being painted, are somewhat cracked. They were somewhat cracked 
then, and they are somewhat cracked now. 
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Evidently the flag has, for certainly more than a century of its 
existence, been most carefully rolled round its staff, and hence has 
been preserved in its almost perfect state. 

With the celebrations of 1788, and the dinner and procession at 
Greeiiwich in 1843, we have nothing to do. The Revolution Society, 
with its banquets, orations, poetry, etc., etc., no doubt estimated itself 
highly—took itself seriously in fact. One letter prophecies similar 
celebrations for future centenaries. But read the speeches, if you must; 
peruse the sermon, indeed, if you will; but, if you will be advised by 
the writer, draw the line at the poetical effusions which were so seriously 
printed in large type. Looking down the list of the promoters of 
this centenary celebration, distinguished names are lacking. As an 
assembly it was of the parochial order. True, a Lord Stanhope was 
captured and duly exploited; but that does not amount to much. A 
medal to commemorate the festive occasion was struck, but was of such 
an inartistic character that one of the promoters, rather than send it 
to Mr. Tozer, sent him instead a half-crown in mint state of William 
III.! Special buttons to be worn on the coats of the male guests on 
the occasion, with monograms thereon, were provided, and sets were 
sent to Newton Abbot to Miss Grace Tozer and others. A set of 
them, if it could now be obtained, would be interesting. 

It seems that Miss Grace Tozer was one of the young ladies, 
three in number, who were known as ‘‘ The Three Graces of Newton 
Abbot.’’ They were duly toasted at the banquet. The toast list was 
a long one—nearly a score of names and memories being duly honoured. 
There must have been some aching heads on the morrow, one is inclined 
to think. 

In the discussion of the flag, its cross and its charges, it has been 
necessary to use heraldic terms. The reason is that flags involve 
heraldry. They have been for years regulated in England by the 
Heralds’ College. Once it was not so entirely; witness the detailed 
description of the extraordinary Royalist standards captured and duly 
burnt after exhibition to the Houses of Parliament during the Great 
Rebellion. One of these bore a number of ‘‘ small dogges,’’ each 
with a legend issuing from its mouth inscribed ‘‘ Pym.’’ But this 
was meant for a Royalist gibe, though its point is not manifest to 
our modern minds. 

In conclusion, I must regret that the identification of the officer 
in charge of this most interesting and, one may be permitted to add, 
historic relic has up to the present proved unavailing. I have, 
however, endeavoured to the best of my ability to draw particular 
attention to the peculiarities which the flag presents. In my inference 
that the flag was, as it were, a semi-private one, and brought to England 
for recruiting purposes, I may be in error. My reasons for forming 
that opinion I have given, and it is for others to judge whether they 
seem sufficiently cogent to be admitted, or the reverse. 





H.M.S. ‘‘CALLIOPE,” SAMOA, AND GERMANY. 





(In view of the recent death of Admiral Sir Henry Kane it is 
believed that this record of certain events in Samoan waters during 
the years 1888 and 1889, including an account of the escape of H.M.S. 
‘** Calliope’’ in the hurricane of March 16th and 17th, 1889, will be 
found of no small interest. The accounts are from the diaries and 
other papers of the late Major R. H. McCarthy, 4th King’s Own 
Regiment, formerly of the Royal Navy, who in March, 1889, was on 
board the ‘‘ Calliope’’ as guest of the Captain.) 





EPISODES OF SAMOA, 1888-1889. 


THESE islands first came into notice about the year 1874, when the 
German firm of Godeffroi & Company began to take the lead as the 
most important trading firm in the South Sea Islands and established 
their headquarters there. 

The population of the greater part of the islands of the Southern 
Pacific is an offshoot of the New Zealand Maori, speaking a dialect 
of the same language and having much the same manners and customs. 
The Sauwans are about the finest of the lot in physique and character. 

Soon after Godeffroi & Company established themselves, the 
inquisitive Yankee spirit brought some American adventurers there, 
and about 1875 a ‘‘Colonel’’ Steinberger, who claimed to be an 
American citizen, set himself up nominally as Prime Minister to the 
then king and began to take measures to the weal and peace of the 
European traders. 

England at this time was the only maritime Power in those seas, 
and ascertained that the United States would disown Steinberger, so 
in 1876 H.M.S. ‘‘ Barracouta’’ was ordered there to capture Stein- 
berger and deport him. Unfortunately, Steinberger, being quite 
unscrupulous, succeeded in rallying all sides of natives to him, opposed 
the landing party from H.M. ship and forced them to beat a hasty 
retreat, with a loss of seven or eight men killed and two officers and 20 
men wounded. Strong measures were at once taken, Steinberger was 
got rid of, and a consular court was formed to dispose of all cases and 
difficulties in which foreigners were concerned. 

All went fairly smoothly till about 1886, when Godeffroi & Com- 
pany failed and the lands which they had acquired lapsed—some to 
American traders who had rights acquired through native chiefs, and 
some to the chiefs themselves. 

About this time the German craze for colonization began, and a 
new German Consul-General brought matters to a crisis by demanding 
all the lands in question for the German Government, acting on 
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behalf of the European creditors of Godeffroi & Company, thus brings 
ing the matter outside the jurisdiction of any local consular court. 

This brought the Germans to loggerheads with the Americans, 
but the German ships were the strongest, and in 1887 they attempted 
to take possession of Apia, the capital, but were prevented by the 
firmness of the Captain of a British man-o’-war (H.M.S. ‘‘ Espiegle”’ 
—Captain Cyprian Bridge). The Germans, however, eventually took 
possession and deported the King, Malietoa, to the west coast of 
Africa. (He was afterwards (1889) brought back and reinstated.) They 
then set up one Tamasese as king. 

The natives then set up a rival king of their own, Mataafa, and 
a great deal of desultory fighting went on. Towards the end of 1888 
the Germans had a squadron of four or five ships there and landed 
all the men they could spare, then with Tamasese they made a combined 
attack on Mataafa—they were completely defeated and only succeeded 
in regaining their ships after desperate fighting, suffering a loss of 
eight officers and 100 men killed out of a force of less than 500 men. 
Just before this, Colonel Coétlogon (of ‘‘ Nile’’ and ‘‘ Gordon ”’ fame) 
had been appointed British Consul for Samoa. 

The German squadron came back to Apia to recruit and refit, when 
the German Consul-General and the German Commodore proclaimed 
war against Samoa and proclaimed a “‘ state of siege’’ in Apia. They 
then went so far as to search all foreign ships for contraband of war, 
both the latter proceedings being contrary to international law. At 
this time H.M.S. ‘‘ Royalist’’ was at Apia, but, partly owing to the 
apathy of her commander and partly to some disagreement with the 
Consul, the Germans were allowed to do as they liked, in spite of 
the strong protests of both the British and American Consuls and 
the senior officer of the two American men-o’-war. 

In January, 1889, the British trading steamer ‘‘ Richmond ’’ came 
into port, when one of her passengers, a New Zealand merchant, 
was seized and taken on board the German flagship, the ship searched 
and placed under surveillance. The British Consul persuaded the 
Captain of the ‘‘ Royalist ’’ to go and protest, and while he was rowing 
across to the German flagship (some desultory firing was going on) 
a couple of bullets struck his gig. The Captain was furious, hurried 
back to the ‘‘ Royalist,’’ prepared to clear her for action, donned his 
full dress, and with a big boat’s crew proceeded to the German flag- 
ship a second time. The Germans, meantime, had seen the mischief 
and were prepared to apologise in the most abject manner, and the 
British Captain at that moment could have got any concessions he 
had chosen to ask for, but to the disgust of the Consul, he only 
demanded a full apology, which he got (the ‘‘ Olga’”’ steaming round 
the ‘‘ Royalist ’’ and dipping her ensign three times), and also demanded 
the release of the passenger, which he obtained; but he asked nothing 
further. 

On these proceedings coming to the knowledge of the Admiral, 
he ordered the ‘‘Calliope’’ (Captain Kane), then in Sydney, to 
proceed with all speed to relieve the ‘‘ Royalist’? and take charge of 
British interests. 
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On the arrival of the ‘‘ Calliope’’ at Apia, things were in a 
precious mess, the Germans with four ships, one of which was a 
powerful vessel, carrying things with a high hand, two old wooden 
American men-o’-war gnashing their teeth, but powerless, with a 
British and American Consul whose protests were ignored. Matters 
soon began to assume a new aspect, for after the usual exchange of 
formal visits the ‘‘ Calliope’’ gave a series of entertainments, asking 
every one to meet each other, and completely won over the sympathies 
and good-will of the whole of the European community except the 
Germans, so much so, that the bon mot of Apia was that the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ 
had started a new cooling drink called the ‘‘ entente’’ cordial. 

A few days after her arrival an opportunity offered for the Captain 
to show his metal. An English missionary had a horse which had 
strayed, the German authorities caught it, impounded it and made 
him pay 2s. 6d. to get it back. He went to the British Consul, who 
said it was quite an imposition and that he would report it to the 
‘* Calliope,’’ which he duly did. The Captain listened to the story all 
through, and said: ‘‘Are you going on shore again, Colonel?” 
‘* Yes,’”? said the Colonel, ‘‘I am, at once.’’ ‘‘ Well, you can tell 
the missionary, Mr. Jones, he will get his half-crown back in the course 
of an hour.’’ The Captain then proceeded to the German flagship, 
asked for the Commodore, who reluctantly consented to see him. The 
Commodore first said it was an imperial and consular matter, which 
was met by the rejoinder that the ‘‘ Calliope’’ was there to protect 
British interests, which were equally an imperial matter; then the 
Commodore said he thought it a very small matter to make a fuss 
about, and was met by another rejoinder, that, as it was a matter 
affecting British interests, it was a matter of absolute indifference to 
the British Commander whether he had a row for the sake of half-a- 
<rown or for the whole group of islands. The result was that he 
obtained an order for the Consul to refund the half-crown, which, on 
his return to the ‘‘ Calliope,’’ he sent on shore by his marine officer 
with a guard under arms, and the half-crown was handed to the 
missionary well within the hour. 

Things then remained in statu quo for some time, till one night 
late the Consul went off to the ‘‘Calliope’’ with a story that there 
was a rumour in town, to which credence could be given, that the 
Germans were preparing an attack on Mataafa in force. After con- 
sultation with the Captain they came to the conclusion that the first 
thing to be done was to find out what the Germans really intended 
doing, and then to find out on what ground Mataafa was camped, as 
it was suspected he was camped on neutral ground—on land which 
belonged to British merchants. It was agreed that the Consul should 
go on shore and find out from local sources the truth of this, while 
the Captain went to the German Commodore to find out their plans. 

The Captain reached the ‘‘ Olga’’ in his gig, saw no unusual 
lights, got on deck and thought the whole thing was a mare’s nest. 
He was met by a youngster, who bowed and saluted, then showed 
him aft, knocked at the door of the Commodore’s cabin and showed 
him in, to the horror of all assembled there—the Commodore, the 
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German Consul-General and the Commanders of all the German ships 
with their First Lieutenants—all sitting round a table on which was 
spread a British Admiralty chart of the islands, with little pin-flags 
marking the camps of the rival kings and the position of certain ships 
round them. 


The Captain of the ‘‘ Calliope '’ bowed to the Commodore and said 
he had heard of a proposed attack, and as the Commodore had not the 
courtesy to inform him, as the senior British naval officer, of his inten- 
tions, he had taken the liberty of coming to see what they were. They 
were all taken aback, dumbfounded, and the Consul-General blurted out, 
‘‘ How do you know we are going to attack?’’ ‘‘ There,’’ said the 
Captain of the ‘‘ Calliope,’’ pointing to the chart, which fetched them 
all the more. Then the Commodore, who was really a very straight- 
forward, gentlemanly man, made a clean breast of it, and said, ‘‘‘ Well, 
I must beg to excuse myself in this instance, for we intended this to be 
a complete surprise, we intended to attack Mataafa first—disarm him— 
then disarm Tamasese, in fact we intended a general disarmament to put 
an end to this strained state of affairs. We intend to start soon after 
midnight, to take them by surprise at daybreak.’”’ ‘‘ Thank you,’’ said 
the Captain of the ‘‘ Calliope,”’ ‘‘ that is just what I wanted to find out’’ 
—then, hesitating for a moment, he continued, ‘‘ but I hope that you 
will not break neutrality, for my impression is that Mataafa is camped 
on neutral ground.’’ The Consul-General then bristled up and said, 
‘‘Who’s to stop us ?”’ (in justice to him, be it said, he never suspected 
Mataafa was camped on British ground) but the Captain of the 
‘* Calliope ’’ took no notice of him, bowed to the Commodore, and said : 
‘When language of that kind is used it is often referred to a kind of 
arbitration which is stronger than either sarcasm or vituperation.”’ 


When he returned to the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ he found the Consul had dis- 
covered that Mataafa was actually camped on ground belonging to a 
firm of British merchants, and had brought with him their agent. This 
agent was directed to ride out at once with a lot of flags lent him by the 
ship, and have them fixed up on the sea face before daylight ; he was also 
to take a letter from the Consul, informing Mataafa that he was on 
British ground, and that he must not break neutrality at his peril. It 
was a bright, moonlight night, and the camp was only about 15 miles 
along the coast, beautiful riding, so the matter was easily feasible. The 
private night signal was then made for the Commander of a little gun- 
boat, H.M.S. ‘‘ Lizard,’’ who was ordered to prepare for sea at once (all 
British ships always had steam up with banked fires), follow the German 
squadron out, unseen and unnoticed by them, then gain an offing to the 
South, steam round them, and anchor inside them off Mataafa’s camp. 
The “‘ Lizard ’’ was fast and of light draught, while the German squad- 
ron, with their big ships drawing a lot of water, could only steam slowly 
along the coast. 


Soon after midnight the German squadron got under way, with 
much commotion. The entrance to Apia harbour is through a narrow 
opening in the reef; there is a buoy outside, with a beacon further out 
still in the alignment of the opening, and the ‘‘ Olga,”’ striking these 
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with her searchlights, made good her exit, all the other ships following 
(with the invisible ‘‘ Lizard” silently in their wake). The ‘‘ Lizard " 
had extinguished all her lights, lowered her funnel, dimmed all her 
brasses even, and was quite invisible. She got her offing to the South, 
steamed away E. hard, and then, with some difficulty, made out the 
lights of Mataafa’s camp. In she went about an hour before daylight, 
anchored close in, and at once proceeded to make herself ship-shape 
again, just as if she had been there for a month, and the sight that met 
the eyes of the Germans as they steamed in, was the “‘ Lizard ’’ anchored 
between Mataafa’s camp and any point from which they could open fire 
on it, and a young Englishman planting flags round it—British flags, 
too—and on the sea-face. 

Unexpectedly baulked, the Germans were furious; they sent to the 
‘Lizard ’’ to ask her Commander to intercede with Mataafa for an 
interview, which he regretted he could not do; then they tried to sue 
Mataafa himself for an interview, but he politely refused. The next 
thing they tried was rather a cunning move, tor they sounded Tamasese, 
who was camped close by, as to whether he would worry Mataafa into 
commencing an attack, promising to support him, with the intention of 
then calling on the British Commander to enforce neutrality, but 
Tamasese had a ‘‘White Ensign’”’ in view, which he knew better than the 
German “‘ Red, black and white,’’ and he pointedly asked what force 
the Germans would land. The answer he got was they did not intend 
landing, but would afford support from the sea. Captain Brandeis (a 
German captain on half-pay, who was the accredited German agent with 
Tamasese), absolutely refused to move, knowing that Mataafa, with lis 
stronger force, would eat him up, neutrality or no neutrality. Then 
came the coup de grace, for the German Consul-General came off to the 
“‘Lizard”’ in full uniform, and was duly received by the Commander with 
all pomp—-he came, he said, to ask him to intercede with Mataafa to grant 
the Germans an interview. The English Commander replied that he 
regretted he could not do this, and that it was not in his instructions. 
The Consul-General bristled up, and said, ‘‘ May I ask you, Sir, what 
these instructions are?” The Commander bowed to him and said, ‘‘ I 
regret, Sir, that you should have asked me that question, for I presume 
that with your long and distinguished service in the German Foreign 
Office, you are well aware that I am quite unable to divulge my instruc- 
tions—even to you.’’ Tableau! The Consul was furious, and went off. 
The German squadron steamed about, fred a few aimless shots, appar- 
ently at nothing, did no damage, and next day returned to Apia, again 
finding the ‘‘ Lizard’ anchored before them. 

Soon after this, one day, a British merchant steamer was seen 
approaching the harbour, and measures were taken by the ‘‘ Calliope ”’ 
to prevent the Germans from interfering with her. A boat’s crew, with 
an officer in charge, was ordered to take possession of her, and prevent 
the Germans boarding. The officer came to the Captain for instruc- 
tions, and said: ‘‘ What am I to do if they insist on boarding—shall I 
chuck ’em out?’ ‘‘ Well, yes,’’ said the Captain, “‘if you like, but 
don’t do rote. unless you do it well.’’ (This officer got the sobriquet 
of ‘* The Chucker-Out ” ever afterwards.) 
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The ‘‘ Calliope ’’ was lying rather ahead of the German flagship, 
and about two points to starboard of her, the rest of the German ships 
were lying at anchor, one astern of another, astern of the “ Olga.”” The 
First Lieutenant of the ‘‘ Calliope’’ ordered the ‘‘ waler’’ to be got 
ready on the port side, where the Germans could see, when the ** Olga” 
got her ‘‘ waler ’’ ready too, and both boats left their ships’ sides simul- 
taneously, but the First Lieutenant of the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ had got his 
‘‘cutter’’ (a very much larger boat) with a picked crew, ready on the 
starboard side, where the Germans could not see her, and started her off 
a minute or two before the ‘‘ waler.’’ The consequence was that the 
‘‘ cutter ’’ was some 100 yards ahead before the Germans made her out, 
eventually reaching the s.s. ‘‘Rockton’’ long before the ‘‘ Olga’s’”’ 
‘‘waler.’’ The officer at once took charge. The German boat came 
alongside, and the German officer came on deck, and told the 
‘* Calliope’s ’’ officer that he had been ordered to examine the ship’s 
papers, so he was told the ship was in possession of the British naval 
authorities, and that he had no power or jurisdiction over her at all. He 
then asked permission to remain on board while he sent his boat back 
for further instructions, which was granted. In the meantime the 
‘*Calliope’s’’ ‘‘ waler’’ had come alongside, and the Captain of the 
‘* Calliope ’’ had been informed by signallers of what was passing, The 
Captain posted off to the German flagship and peremptorily demanded 
the recall of the German officer, informing the German Commodore that 
he should take steps to forcibly remove him if he were not recalled. He 
then returned to the ‘‘ Calliope,”’ gave orders to ship anchor, and, to the 
delight of all on board, sounded ‘‘ General quarters.’’ Yards, topmasts, 
running rigging, were sent down with lightning rapidity, guns run out, 
magazines opened, &c., &c., and the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ was cleared for actien 
and under easy steam, while the German Commodore was still deliber- 
ating what he should do. 

However, he was not long in realising the situation, and also that 
the ‘‘ Calliope’’ had been moved into such a position that she could 
rake the ‘‘ Olga ’’ with her machine guns, smash her up with her eight- 
inch guns, and that further the ‘‘ Calliope’s’’ six-inch guns were trained 
on to the two smaller German ships astern of the ‘‘ Olga.” 

Then the signal of recall was hoisted on the ‘‘ Olga’’—the two 
Yankee ships in harbour manning their yards, and the band of their 
flagship, the ‘‘ Trenton,’’ playing ‘‘Rule, Britannia.’”’ Then the 
“Calliope”? picked up her anchor buoy again, and ran up her 
topmast, &c. 

The German officer on the s.s. ‘‘ Rockton ’’ was now in a dilemma 
with his boat away, but the ‘‘ Calliope’s ’’ Lieutenant at once placed the 
‘‘ Calliope’s ”’ boat at his disposal, and the satire was complete by the 
German officer being obliged to return to his ship in a British man-o’- 
war’s boat. . 

By this time the ascendancy of the ‘‘ White Ensign’ was acknow- 
ledged by everyone, and it became a recognized fact that no man-o’-war 
in harbour (no matter what her nationality was, or the seniority of the 
Commander) dared alter her rig, lower boats, change moorings, or take 
any initiative, without at least intimating it to the ‘‘ Calliope,’ and, in 
most cases, asking the British Commander’s leave first. 
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Towards the end of February, when matters were quieting down a 
bit (though the Germans were full of talk of reinforcements from 
Europe), a steamer was reported by the ‘‘look-out’’ man of the 
‘* Calliope ’’ making into Apia at great speed, about 10 a.m, The ex- 
citement was increased by it soon becoming known that the steamer was 
one of the Union S.S. Company of New Zealand’s boats, which never 
traded in those waters. She came right in past the ‘‘ Calliope,’’ and 
slacked off opposite the ‘‘ Olga,’? and communicated. Then she re- 
turned and pulled up opposite the ‘‘ Calliope,’’ when she stated she had 
come from Auckland, New Zealand, where she had been chartered by 
the German Consul there to convey a telegram from Europe to the 
German Commodore. From inquiries at Auckland the Captain found 
out the telegram was a very long one, and all in cypher. 

In the course of the forenoon, a boat from the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ was sent 
to the German flagship, but could discover nothing, and it was not till 
the afternoon that ‘‘ the cat was out of the bag,’’ when the British 
Consul came off to the ‘‘ Calliope *’ full of news. He reported that he 
had just received a p.p.c. card from the German Consul-General, and 
another from the German Consul, and also a card left on him by one of 
the German traders in the place as ‘‘ Acting German Consul.” 

Representation from the English Foreign Office had been made to 
Berlin, which led to the recall of the Consud-General and disavowal of al] 
his proceedings by the German Government, 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE ESCAPE OF H.M.S. ‘‘ CALLIOPE.”’ 


On the morning of March 5th, 1889, the glass began to show 
signs of falling, and it was noticed that no birds were flying seawards 
that morning, and it was also noticed that shoals of fish went out 
of the harbour, and even went away to sea—outwardly nothing was 
out of the ordinary—it was a lovely clear morning with a fresh sea 
breeze blowing. The glass inclined to steady itself by the afternoon, 
but the wind was blowing much fresher from the sea and the surf 
was beginning to roar on the reef round the harbour, and especially 
on the bar. During the night the glass fell perceptibly again, and 
the wind steadied into a strong blow. On the morning of the 6th 
the ‘‘ royal’’ yards were not sent aloft and the starboard bow anchor 
was let go. It blew hard but steady all day with the glass still falling 
—towards evening the top gallant yards, topsail yards and then the 
top masts were lowered, while all superfluous deck gear was stowed 
below; the magazine was looked to and extra breeching lashed on 
to the guns. Steam was always ready, but the Chief Engineer had 
the furnaces all looked to, well raked out, and he reported at eight 
bells of the first night watch (midnight) that everything was all correct 
in the engine rooms and stoke-holds. 

All the other men-o’-war had lowered all their top gear and let 
go extra anchors, but apparently had not got up steam—there was too 
big a sea to communicate either with them or with the shore. 
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The sea rose very considerably during the night, and the ‘‘Calliope”’ 
Strained very much at her anchors—at about seven bells of the middle 
watch (3.30 a.m.) the engines were set going ‘‘ slow ahead”’ to ease 
the strain on the anchors, which made her pitch a good deal: short, 
sharp, jerky pitches which were most trying to everyone, while the 
seas began to thump and bang against her as they broke. By three 
bells of the morning watch (5.30 a.m.), day dawning, March 7th, the 
glass falling still, she was battened down and all sent below except 
the deck hands absolutely necessary for work above. The sky was 
overcast with low, thick, scudding clouds, the wind was blowing with 
terrific force, a tremendous sea running and the waves breaking over 
the reef mountains high, while the spray from them was driven with 
blinding fury over the harbour. ‘‘ Half speed ahead ’’ was now given, 
and anxious glances cast at the other ships, which could only be 
caught sight of at rare intervals through the blinding spray. About 
8 a.m. there was much commotion on deck, the whole of the starboard 
watch piped up, ‘‘ Full speed ahead,’’ and the steam whistle set going 
—the German I.S.S. ‘‘ Adler’’ was adrift or dragging her anchors 
and bearing down on the “‘ Calliope.’? By a bit of really good sea- 
manship she let go a stern kedge to windward which just held long 
enough to turn her off, when it parted or she dragged it and she swept 
past, just touching nothing. The moment the kedge held the 
‘* Calliope’’ tried to communicate, lines were tried to be thrown and 
the rocket-tube got ready, but she drifted out of sight into the mist 
in a very few moments and on to her fate—she evidently fouled the 
German I.S.S. ‘‘ Ebers’’; got locked to her, when both were hurled 
on to one of the worst points of the reef. Some lives were saved, 
with a fine irony of fate, by the Samoans, the very people whom these 
two ships but a few weeks before had been pounding with German 
shot and shell. 

About 10 a.m. more commotion, and the U.S. S.S. ‘‘ Trenton,”’ 
haif on her beam ends, with part of her bowsprit carried away and 
her ‘‘chains’’ fuli of wreckage, came driving down straight at the 
‘“Calliope.’”’ How she missed colliding must remain a mystery, but 
she fouled and carried away the port anchor, siewed the ‘‘ Calliope ”’ 
round a bit, and, the starboard anchor showing signs of dragging, 
Captain Kane yelled out: ‘‘ Ship the starboard bow anchor !—Full 
speed ahead !—Every pound of steam you can get!” 

The ‘‘ Trenton ’’ was brought up for a moment by fouling the 
cable, and as the ‘‘ Calliope’’ forged ahead in the teeth of the storm 
the crew of the ‘‘ Trenton ’’ swarmed up the “‘ weather ’’ rigging, and, 
headed by their Commodore, gave three ringing cheers. She drifted 
away in the gloom almost directly, but there was scarcely a dry eye 
on the ‘‘ Calliope ’’ as she faded out of sight—eventually getting driven 
on to the reef and literally battered to pieces against it, very few lives 
being saved. 

By noon the storm was simply raging, and only at rare intervals 
could the opening in the reef—the mouth of the harbour—be seen, 
while from the occasional glimpses caught of the shore, it was ascer- 
tained as a fact, that the ship was actually gaining ground at the 
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rate of only about 100 yards an hour. It would be dark about 5 p.m., 
or soon after, and the mouth of the harbour still some half-mile off, 
while it would be madness to attempt getting out except by daylight, 
as the opening was less than 200 yards wide. 

About 2 p.m. the glass steadied and almost seemed inclined to 
rise (the lowest it had touched so far was 28.665), and for some unknown 
reason the ship began to make rather more way, but the sea and wind 
were quite as high as ever and the screw “‘ racing’”’ terribly, while it 
was discovered as a certainty, what had been suspected before, that 
the mouth of the harbour was about two points to the left of the ship’s 
course, which was dead in the teeth of the wind. 

At 3 p.m. she had made visible progress, and there seemed to be 
a ghost of a chance of escape, but the glass fell again (to 28.55 this 
time). Soon after this she began to get into a regular whirlpool of 
confused, tumbling sea caused by the proximity of the reef. Steering 
became most difficult, and for a few moments her fate was literally 
in the balance, for she gave one wild dip into the trough of a wave, 
and before she could recover a huge sea came crashing down on her 
deck amidships, carrying away part of the wheel-house and disabling 
the steam steering gear, the two men at the wheel only just getting 
away in time. However, ‘‘ Ready, aye ready,’’ was the motto of 
the ‘‘ Calliope.’’ The manual gear was connected, and in almost less 
time than it takes to relate, four men were lashed to the after wheel 
and she was under perfect contro! again. 

By 4 p.m. the mouth of the harbour was close (and so was the 
pitiless, unforgiving reef, too, be it remembered), but the spray from 
the reef was so blinding that it was most difficult to look ahead at all, 
and impossible to distinguish anything from the bridge, even as far 
as the bows of the vessel.. However, the forward ‘‘ look-out ’’—and 
the First Officer, Lieutenant McAlpine, had held his post on the 
forecastle grandly through it all the whole day—yelled ‘‘ Breakers.” 
It was a most critical moment, but in the hurricane of wind, in the 
blinding spray which actually cut the faces of those exposed to it, and 
in the furious sea which was running, McAlpine decided to try and 
shake out the jib, with the result, however, that it carried away with 
a report like a cannon and blew Heaven knows where—then he tried 
the forestay sail and with more success, for the helm being touched 
to starboard, her head paid off with a bound to port, she heeled over 
and then, being put on her course again, she staggered back on her 
keel; the staysail went the way of the jib with a wild shriek and she 
found herself triumphantly exactly opposite the opening and the wind 
dead ahead. There was an attempt at a cheer, but Kane shook his 
head, for she had to get out still and the engines had been heavily 
strained, working up to full pressure ever since morning. The sea 
here was luckily much longer though running mountains high; still 
the screw got more “‘ bite’’ of the water, and with spasmodic jumps 
forward (and an occasional ‘‘ back-hander,’’ as it was grimly called 
when she lost ground) she slowly, but bitterly slowly as it seemed to 
all on board, gained on the sea. By 5.15 p.m. it could hardly be 
believed the ‘‘ Calliope’? was out—out in the real open Pacific. All 
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that night the ship laboured heavily in a mountainous sea: the engines 
eased down to fifty revolutions, her head kept about S.E. in the teeth 
of the gale. She was close to the centre of a cyclone. By mid-day 
the sea was very long and high with next to no wind, and it was 
insufferably close and hot. It was now believed she was right in the 
vortex, and the way to get out, according to one of the best-known 
theories, was to steam at right angles to the original course, keeping 
head to wind until clear. The glass had risen up to the cessation of 
the wind and then steadied with an inclination to fall again after. 
She was now headed on a course rather to the W. of S., starting with 
S. 45° W., when we soon ran into the teeth of the gale again with 
a rapidly falling glass, then S. 50° W., and an hour after S. 60° W., 
turning to keep in the teeth of the wind. All that afternoon she was 
kept head to the gale on a course varying from S. 50° W. to S. 65° W., 
a low barometer and going about three-quarter speed at fifty revolu- 
tions. Towards evening the glass steadied and the sea became less 
angry. By eight bells of the first night watch (midnight) the glass 
had risen to almost 29.00, and the new watch was set with ringing 
cheers, no one more glad to hear them than all the hands in the engine 
rooms and stoke-holds. 

On the oth no observations were yet possible and the sea very 
high sti\—on the roth sights were obtained; it was discovered she 
was a lL g way away from anywhere and a course was set for Apia 
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LANDING OPERATIONS. 


Translated, by permission, from an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for October 15th, 1916, by CoNTRE AMIRAL DEGouy. 





A VERY vast subject is that of ‘‘ Combined Operations’’; that is 
to say, such operations as those in which the military and the naval 
forces combine their action. But I do not propose to discuss these 
here. Even a résumé of the lectures on this subject which I gave 
at one time at the Ecole supérieur de la Guerre would prove to be 
too lengthy; let us therefore confine ourselves to some reflections on 
such operations, the special object of which has been the disembarkation 
of an army on an enemy’s soil. 

One particular remark may first be offered: never before has such 
a large body of troops been carried across the sea as during the 
conflict now in progress, never certainly in such huge masses. The 
transport of the Serbian Army, for instance—which may have numbered 
some 130,000 men—appears to have been carried out, not perhaps in 
one single operation, but at any rate in a limited number of shipments. 

Now, prior to this War, hardly anybody would have admitted 
that the risk of embarking large effectives would have been accepted. 
In former days would we have permitted even the discussion of hazar- 
dous enterprises, the futility of which the strategists would have made 
clear? If there had been any idea put forward of sending an army 
to the help of a friendly country, what, it would have been asked, 
will be the good? The rapid advance of the enemy would have been 
such that the friendly force would arrive too late. Would not the 
operations have been already brought to a close by some one great battle, 
whereby the matter would once for all have been decided? Or, if there 
had been any question of a landing in enemy country, one would have 
shrugged one’s shoulders at the idea of such an operation, believing 
that the least that could happen to the landing force would be to be 
hurled back into the sea. 

It is remarkable that this doctrine—for it was a doctrine !—came 
direct to us from our adversaries five-and-twenty years ago, and that 
we trustfully accepted it without thinking that they, being then far 
weaker at sea than were we, were directly interested in causing us 
to accept it. This explains the surprise expressed by military men 
when some months ago, during this very War, the German Great 
General Staff announced its intention of making a descent upon 
England. People declared that it was intended as ‘‘no more than a 
feint—the enterprise is opposed to all the principles of war—it would 
be folly.”’ 
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All the same it was no mere feint; neither would it have been 
in any way a foolish enterprise had the Germans only succeeded in 
possessing themselves of Calais and of the salient of Gris Nez. But 
it would have been a very difficult operation—I believe I have proved 
this before in these pages —because, however well the business might 
have been conducted, and with the latest and most appropriate methods 
—suited, be it noted, to local conditions—the naval superiority of the 
Allies must in the end have exercised a decisive influence. A disem- 
barkation in England might have been possible, but in any case the 
German expeditionary force would have been entrapped in the country 
it had invaded. 

At all events the Germans, the recognized and acknowledged 
masters—or so they repeatedly assure us—in the difficult art of the 
conduct of la grande guerre—showed themselves, in regard to this 
particular point, very partial to combined operations, and _ there 
did not seem to them to be anything in the least chimerical in the 
idea of throwing a hundred thousand men on to the enemy’s coast, 
to push them forward when arrived there, to maintain and supply 
them, and even to reinforce them as needed in a methodical and 
sustained manner. What, then, was their secret, or had they indeed 
any secret in the matter at all, other than that of determining not to 
discover difficulties in advance, not to decide that by virtue of certain 
abstract reasonings they were insoluble, but rather calmly to examine 
each as it presented itself and apply their whole energies to the 
overcoming of them ? 

Let us, then, study these various difficulties, great and small; 
but we would first offer a remark of a general character. I have 
already written above that as each difficulty presented itself, all the 
different obstacles had to be considered which seemed to prejudice 
the success of an operation ~* this kind. Unfortunately this is just 
what our theorists fail to de {hey condemn such operations en bloc, 
**because the number of €.ectives which can be transported by sea 
is quite insignificant compared with those of the forces waiting in 
readiness to receive them ; because the existence of the latest submarines 
has made the transport of troops increasingly dangerous; because the 
organization of a base of operations on an enemy coast, suitable for 
the needs of modern armies, is by far too complicated a measure; 
because the troops first put on shore run too great a risk of being 
hurled back into the sea, the possession of railways enabling the 
defender to bring up effectives better equipped and supplied than 
the ships can disembark in the same space of time; finally, because, 
supposing even that the invasion were successful, the disembarked 
army could not make any headway in the country—it would, in fact, 
be closed in by the defensive organization of the enemy ’’—and so on. 

This is all very well. These are abstract arguments such as are 
always attractive to the minds of Frenchmen, but the particular 
points of which cannot prove satisfactory to those who consider 
the diversity of ‘‘ special cases.’’ What, for instance, remains of 





1 See Revue des Deux Mondes for May 15th, 1916—La sortie de la flotte Allle- 
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the first objection, when it is shown that an effective force of 100,000 
men, feeble enough at the opening of a European war in which we 
reckon with groups of armies, each one of which contains 120,000 or 
130,000 fighting men, exerts a greatly enhanced influence at the end 
of a conflict when the belligerent to be attacked on his own soil has 
already used up his reserves and is experiencing a difficulty in rein- 
forcing his forces employed on the Continent? When any objection 
remains, above all when it is added that the case might occur where 
the 100,000 men in question would find themselves opposed by the 
reinforcements intended for a foreign service army, and that by holding 
their ground—should they retain the command of the sea and should 
further contingents be at their disposal—nothing would prevent them 
from being able to send a second organized fighting unit to the 
assistance of the first, there seems no ground whatever for supposing 
that the second effort asked of the Navy should not be as successful 
as the earlier one. 

What about the submarines? But did they prevent the transport 
of the Allied armies first to the Dardanelles, then to Macedonia, 
and did not the Army of Serbia reach Salonika without interference ? 
I say nothing of the continuous coming and going across the Channel, 
because the solution of the problem of the protection of freight ships 
against submarines is, in this case, an easy one. 

But, what if it is contended that the case is not identical when 
the passage is a longer one, and especially where the great operation 
of the transport of troops is not preceded by preliminary operations, 
the object of which is to pen the submarines in their chief bases? So 
long as submarines have failed to discover any means of passing 
through steel nets, or of picking up automatic mines as readily as 
they are laid; so long also as light craft, assisted by hydroplanes or 
specially constructed dirigibles, can successfully follow them into shallow 
coastal waters; finally, so long as, in rear of this first line of blockading 
vessels, one can dispose of a second made up of cruisers of varying 
size, and of a third in which are found older armoured ships, while 
Dreadnoughts can move freely and au large, prepared for every 
eventuality, I think that nobody has any reason to question the 
success of such protective measures as may be organized by the great 
navies which command the seas. 

Again an objection may be raised against the doctrine of the capacity 
of a railway to bring up reinforcements, when, as it may hap‘pen, 
the invasion takes place at a part of the coast which is not served 
by a railway at all; or where the accompanying or escorting fleet 
can keep the line of rail under the fire of its big guns; or where, 
again, shallow-draught vessels, gunboats and monitors, moving close 
in shore, can at their ease destroy such bridges or ferries as would assist 
the concentration of reinforcing troops at the point selected for attack. 

But for the present no more need be said in regard to this point. 
It is enough to remember that in war we constantly find ourselves 
confronted by positive facts of every possible kind, which offer for 
our consideration precise and concrete problems, and that for their 
solution we cannot content ourselves by applying stereotyped formulas, 
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which as a rule result in the presentment of preconceived notions, 
of vain chimeras, if not, indeed, of unreasonable objections. 

The reason for this is discoverable in the dislike which, as a rule, 
soldiers evince for oversea operations, and which is equalled only by 
the repugnance shown by sailors when they are called upon to embark 
an army. We need not, however, be disturbed on this account. 
Both soldiers and sailors have sufficiently proved in this war that 
they know how to overcome such views, which have their origin, on 
the one side, in the fears engendered by a danger of a wholly novel 
kind, and, on the other, by the weight of a responsibility freshly 
incurred. 

Let us now apply the principle of the necessity for a careful 
examination of each case to the study of a combined operation such 
as will sooner or later demand consideration as the final act of the 
grand drama which has now been played for the last twenty-six months. 
But—and herein is the first ‘‘ difficulty ’’—I am unable to define the 
exact nature of this particular operation, without risking the suppressing 
of this article as a whole. I reckon, therefore, on the sagacity of my 
readers to be able to read between the lines. 

The combined operation with which we are here concerned is 
made up of many phases, and first of these comes that which I propose 
calling ‘‘the phase of political preparation.”’ 

We must first of all convince our Allies—after having convinced 
ourselves—of the absolute necessity of completely closing the steel circle 
which shuts in, though on three sides only, the powerful frame 
of Germany. I do not wish to be too severe on the subject of the 
initial conception of the point of view which preferred the distant 
blockade of the coasts of Germany to the close, or ‘‘ effective,’’ 
blockade. At one time I entertained the belief that at the commence- 
ment of the War certain circumstances influenced the bearing which 
was given to the Allied effort on ‘‘the fourth front,’’ but, without 
repeating the views which some months ago? I expressed in these 
pages on the subject of ‘‘ The New Blockade,’’ I have arrived more 
firmly than ever at the belief that all the efforts of the Allies, influenced 
by such ideas, are, and will be, ineffective. Germany will be incon- 
venienced, greatly inconvenienced; that she will suffer much cannot 
be doubted, but she will not be placed at our mercy by means of 
economic pressure alone. You cannot strangle a man who habitually 
wears a stiff collar round his neck. And this is exactly the case of 
Germany ; so long as the Scandinavian Powers provide the stiff collar, 
she can breathe and keep herself alive. And no good purpose will 
be furthered by all these commercial conventions, these official or 


mi..¢ be run by transports owing to enemy torpedo boats (there was then no 
question of submarines), I realized that the majority of my audience did not 
look upon death on the battlefield as being the same thing as being drowned by 
means of the explosion of a torpedo. But we have seen how bravely those officers 
died who belonged to the unfortunate regiment carried on the ‘‘ Provence ’’! 

2 Revue des Deux Mondes of February 15th, 1916. Translated in Journat for 
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with syndicates of importers; and no more will any good result from 
a rigorous control exercised over neutral shipping, over the real 
destination of their cargoes, over the contents of the parcel-posts of 
neutrals, or of their mails. When I say ‘‘no good purpose will be 
furthered,’’ I mean nothing decisive will result; nothing that will make 
Germany fall at our feet, exhausted by privation and unable to renew her 
military materiél. 

On the other hand—and it is becoming more clear—the restrictions 
the Allies impose on neutral shipping, and which are but little mitigated 
by the polite procedure we employ when it is necessary to detain a 
steamer in our ports in order to check her cargo, puts public opinion 
against us in the three northern kingdoms as well as in Holland. 
We may, indeed, have been disagreeably surprised, but it is impossible 
to pretend to believe that the Note, lately drawn up by the Ministers 
of the Scandinavian Powers assembled at Christiania, does not put in 
the same category the inconvenience occasioned by us to the trade of the 
neutrals and the losses in ships and human lives which are caused 
these same neutrals by the German submarine warfare. 

It may disclose a remarkable state of mind, but from the outbreak 
of the war we have not been allowed any delusions on the matter. 
Germany obtains far more by the exercise of terror than do the Allies 
by the uses of moderation. The Allies, while given credit for honestly 
respecting the neutrality of the smaller Powers, are blamed for harsh- 
ness in regard to their examination into destinations fictives; while 
the mildest remonstrances are timidly preferred towards those who 
constantly violate the precepts of international law, who penetrate 
into territorial waters to effect captures, who systematically sail their 
Zeppelins over neutral countries, who lay their mines in the open sea 
and in the most frequented of the sea-routes, and, finally, who sink 
without warning all ships suspected of carrying goods to British ports ! 
Under such conditions one comes to look upon the close, effective 
blockade in the Baltic, as in the North Sea, as a sole means of obtaining 
the results which will bring nearer the end of the war. 

On the other hand, however justifiably optimistic we may be in 
regard to the final result of the war, it would be very imprudent not 
to recognize that for us French it is a matter of very special interest 
that the conflict should speedily arrive at the conclusion which we 
all desire—the destruction of the military power of Prussia, the 
foundation of German military power. The reasons for this are com- 
plex, not to say delicate. I may sum them up by asserting that, in 
proportion to her resources, it is France who has given most and 
endured longest in this war, and that she is continually drawing upon 
her capital—whether it be human, moral, or material. 

And if I am told in reply that our enemy is using up his capital 
even more quickly, I am delighted to hear it, and I would only observe 
that at the very moment when the peace terms imposed by the Allies 
come under discussion, it will be unfortunate if France takes her place 
at the Congress with an emptier portfolio than those of her Allies. 
Those of my readers who have read the story of the Congress of 
Vienna will understand me when I say that she must present herself 
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at the Congress of 1918 with such material forces as will afford a 
due support to the moral strength which France has been acquiring 
during two years. 

What is the meaning of all this? It means that it becomes our duty 
to ask our Allies—particularly England and Russia—to look carefully 
into all questions connected with the idea of the energetic and decisive 
action of the Entente on the Fourth Front, the questions affecting 
the command and effective possession of the Baltic. 

This would form the first phase, that which I have called the 
phase of political preparation. We now come to the second, the 
phase of diplomacy. 

We cannot deceive ourselves as to this being of great importance, 
and as to the serious difficulties awaiting the Governments of the 
Entente Powers, when on the one hand we consider the inevitable 
contingencies connected with the pursuit of the objective we wish to 
attain, and, on the other, when we recognize the firm resolution, 
lately again proclaimed by the Scandinavian Powers, not to permit 
themselves to be drawn into the great European War. But I do not 
think that we need allow ourselves to be discouraged by obstacles 
which are imaginary rather than real. 

Let us put on one side the official declarations uttered at Chris- 
tiania; they had to be made. And, without expressing the least doubt 
of the sincerity of those who made all those many protestations about 
love of peace, we retain the right to believe that certain events, which 
under conceivable circumstances might occur, would prcvoke or hasten 
a change in public opinion, which has great weight in those countries, 
in favour of the cause for which we are fighting. 

At the moment of writing the German Parliament seems to wish 
to force the Imperial Chancellue—ehd the Emperor William himself, 
whose personal authority is sensibly declining—to revert at once to 
the most cruel extension of submarine warfare. A majority intends 
that submarine warfare shall become even more cruel, that a real war 
of extermination shall be commenced. 

At the present moment the northern neutrals are torpedoed without 
mercy, are shelled and sunk in going to or returning from England, 
or even when no more than a portion of their cargoes is consigned 
to a British port. Where the Allies examine at leisure, make inquiries, 
or, at most, condemn, the Germans at once destroy without going 
any further into the matter. The only difference discernible with what 
happened after the indecisive interchange of Notes between Germany 
and America is that—not always, but more often than not—neutral 
shipping is spared and is no longer sunk without warning. 
Henceforth this will no longer be the case, and our enemy imagines 
that he will command the seas, rendered empty of shipping by the 
terror inspired by assassinations worthy of the summary executions 
of Visé, Hasselt, Dinant, Nomény, and of Senlis. Thus Great Britain 
is to be starved at the same time that her factories are closed down, 
deprived of raw material to keep them going. 

There is no reason why we should complain of the perpetration 
of so gross a blunder, of the adoption by our enemy of measures which 
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will certainly arouse against him, if not all the Scandinavian Powers, 
at least the Danes and the Norwegians, particularly these last, who 
have already lost a considerable amount of tonnage. The remedy 
lies in the extent of the evil: ‘‘ They are doing far too much!’’ they 
have been saying for some months past in the northern ports. If 
we only know how to take advantage of favourable opportunities they 
will be soon crying out with us—‘‘ Down with the wild beast’’! As 
regards Denmark, whose geographical position makes her neutrality 
an important matter for Germany, since she protects and covers the 
latter’s approaches, it is known that after the strange business of the 
Danish West Indian Islands,} a change of opinion set in very decidedly 
in favour of ‘‘ territorial integrity,’ it being understood that this 
expression applied to that portion of northern Schleswig which was 
alienated fifty years ago by Prussia, and of which the population is 
wholly Dane. There can be no doubt that careful diplomacy, sup- 
ported by a very clear statement of the intentions of the Allies in 
regard to reparation, would be favourably received by a noble nation, 
of whose chivalrous faith we French know more than do other people; 
a nation which the arrogant Germans have thought to have crushed by 
their formidable strength, but which is gradually recovering itself, 
and the heart of which swells with the memories of its past glories. 

With the Swedes it is another matter altogether. We know well 
enough what were, from the outbreak of the War, the avowed sympa- 
thies of the leading parties and of the ‘‘ intellectuals ’’ of the Kingdom 
towards the cause of the Central Powers—to say nothing of the Army. 
The least gallophobe of these militant germanophiles who may wish 
to explain to us the real reasons for their attitude, do not hesitate 
to say that for the Swedes Finland is their Alsace-Lorraine, and that 
therefore they entertain for the Russians the same sentiments which 
we profess, since 1871, for the possessors of Strasburg and Metz. 
It is purely an argumentum ad hominem. I once had occasion to inquire 
of one of these friends of France—indeed, who, among the educated 
neutrals, is not the friend of France ?—what he thought of Prussia, 
which had held possession of Riigen, Stralsund, and of Swedish 
Pomerania since 1815, while Russia had held Finland since 1809? 
My question seemed to cause him some embarrassment ! 

However that may be, German influence, which during this year 
had perhaps slightly diminished, has been more felt than ever in 
Sweden since the ‘‘ defection’’ of Rumania, and it is evident that 
the Imperial diplomacy would gladly discover in the North something 
which could be set against the mortifications experienced in the South. 
I question whether this satisfaction will ever be realised, and it is 
by no means certain that it was at German instigation that the Note 
was issued in regard to the Kogrund Channel, concerning which the 
Allies very justly entered a protest at Stockholm. 


1Public opinion in Denmark was seriously disturbed over the negotiations 
conducted by the Minister Brandes with the Washington Government, and it was 
held that the attitude he had taken up was unworthy of the nation. This Minister 
is, rightly or wrongly, regarded as altogether too favourably inclined towards 
Germany. After a very long agitation regarding the sale of the islands, it has 
been agreed to submit the question to a referendum of the people. 
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While hope of reaching a satisfactory solution of this affair has 
not been altogether given up, we can here again count on the 
clumsiness of our enemy, who is very good at destroying the effect 
of his honied words and insinuating suggestions by the brutality of 
his actions. The Swedish sailors have told us with a certain satis- 
faction that the very first foreign vessel expelled from the Kogrund 
Channel was a German submarine, and there have already been other 
incidents and resultant coolnesses between these dear friends—and 
there will be more. In the meantime it is clear that the Allies must 
follow with close and sustained attention all that passes between the 
shores of the southern portion of the Baltic. We should not forget 
that the lines of communication of the Western Allies and of Russia 
must, during winter, pass over Swedish soil and by Swedish lines of 
railway.) 

A well-known public man lately wrote: ‘‘ At all costs the straits 
of the Dardanelles must be re-opened, or, if this is impossible, we 
must give the army at Salonika all reinforcements necessary to enable 
it to push through and join the Russo-Rumanian forces.’’ This is 
all very well, but we must also re-open the entrance to the Baltic, 
so that the Western Fleets may join hands with that of Russia. 


I must not attempt to suggest in what way the naval phase of 
the operation will join on to the diplomatic phase; not that it might 
not be made the subject of some pertinent remarks, but these remarks 
would be of a too precise—indeed of too delicate—a character. But 
I would remind the reader—as I have already been allowed to say 
before—that the naval phase must contain certain most important 
preliminary operations. One of these operations is the destruction of 
the German ship canal. This canal is, as a matter of fact, so situated 
that it is open to attack by those big aircraft which we are now building 
for bombing purposes, and which have lately given Essen a taste of 
what they are capable of doing, provided they are employed on a well- 
conceived and well-executed plan and in sufficiently large numbers. But 
the air squadrons intended for such work must have a well-organized 
base in sufficient proximity to the objective. I have practically 
decided where this base should be, only some hundred kilometres from 
Rendsburg, the centre of the canal.2 The coup de main which would 
place this point at the disposal of the Allies would have the initial 
effect of obliging the German Fleet to ‘‘come out’’ and offer battle, 
a second Jutland battle, if other events had not already produced the 
same effect. It is agreed, the whole world is of one mind on this 





1It is no secret, and it has already been mentioned in the newspapers, that 
for at least three months, from November to the end of January, the Allies must 
depend for inter-communication upon Sweden, since the White Sea being closed, 
vessels from a British or French port can only enter the Kolafjord on the Murman 
coast. Unfortunately the Alexandrovsk—Kola—Petrograd railway will not be 
finished until the beginning of February at earliest. Thus the open sea does not 
enable us to benefit by the quays of Alexandrovsk, and the route Narvik (Norway— 
Lulea (Sweden)—Tornea—Uleaborg must be used. 


2 See les iles du littoral allemand in the Revue des Deux Mondes of September 
1st, 1915. 
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point, that combined operations cannot be undertaken unless command 
of the sea is first absolutely established. 

I know well enough that there are exceptions to this rule, the 
best known being the expedition of 1798. But in this respect every- 
thing has changed with the remarkable development of means of com- 
munication, of reconnaissance, of the transmission of intelligence. 
Admitting that by great luck one could transport an army overseas 
without having established command of the sea, it could not be sup- 
plied, reinforced, or maintained. Thus, there must first be a battle, 
and we have no doubt as to the issue of the action. The battle of 
May 31st was perhaps not decisive, but we know the reasons why 
and feel convinced that such favourable chances will not recur as those 
which enabled the weaker side to avoid destruction. 

One can readily imagine another preliminary operation, which I 
may term generally as ‘‘the forcing of a channel or passage barred 
by mines and defended by batteries.’?. And here we find ourselves 
at once faced by one of the main difficulties of the enterprise with 
which we are concerned. Evidently the memory of the check at the 
Dardanelles affects men’s minds. But we must take care to notice 
that there is here a difference. The case of the channel, or strait, 
with which I am here concerned has no affinity with that of the 
Dardanelles. Here there will be no high ground, cleft by ravines, 
wooded, commanding with concealed batteries a salt-water river with 
a swift current, flowing ever in the same direction, and eminently 
suited for the employment of drifting mines, like those which sank 
the ‘‘ Bouvet,’’ forced the ‘‘ Gaulois’’ to run ashore, and sank also 
the British warships;! no permanent works equipped with all modern 
improvements. Consequently there is here no special tactical operation 
to be carried out, beyond the most careful mine-sweeping ; and in regard 
to this latter point we are now far better provided than we were in 
February and March, 1915. 

We must, however, make certain admissions. These straits do not 
lead directly into the sea the occupation of which is the immediate 
object of our operations. In order to reach this we must, after 
traversing a sort of basin, at the end of which is the chief naval port 
of our enemy, force a second strait, the southern shore of which is 
German. We must, therefore, reckon that this shore will provide a 
number of defensive organisations of all kinds, the importance of which 
is enhanced by the fact that the attacking fleet, while destroying these 
means of defence, must mask the entrance to the fjord to which I 
have alluded, and oppose the ingress of the remnant of the German 
Fleet, for the ship canal debouches also into this fjord. But it must 
be remembered that our Fleets have the means of sowing as well as 
of searching for mines. It is also a curious thing to remember that 
the automatic torpedo was primarily intended to be employed to close 
the ports whence a troublesome naval force might issue; they were, 
indeed, known as torpilles de blocus. This would be exactly the 
opportunity for the use of such weapons. 





1It is well to state that these warships were given, after this unlucky day of 
March 18th, 1915, a protective organization which was very effective. 
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If, on the other hand, it becomes necessary to engage the shore 
batteries to the south of the second of the straits, placed at water 
level, we have now well-armed and powerfully-armoured monitors such 
as were not in existence at the time of the action of March 18th, 1915. 
Such vessels constitute a siege park, a complete siege park, having 
also mortars or short howitzers. If we are not in possession of such 
vessels, the sooner the want is supplied the better. For the methodical 
attack upon shore works the employment of curved fire is essential, 
and the use of thin-cased shells filled with high-explosive. Considering 
that ships have everywhere been engaging land batteries for the last 
twenty-six months, these truths have no doubt been recognised and 
the required steps have been taken to benefit by them. 

To sum up, it is only a question of will to arrive at the proper 
time at this equality of means of attack and defence, at this equilibrium 
of material forces intended at the proper moment to overcome the 
superior moral force of one of two adversaries. 

These indispensable preliminaries concluded, the naval phase is 
then concerned with the operation of the transport of the army, an 
operation which is complicated rather than difficult, and for the success- 
ful conduct of which considerable preparation is necessary. 

First of ali the means of transport must be collected. For a short 
voyage we may take as a basis 1,000 tons displacement for 300 effectives 
with their accompanying equipment and materiél. For an army of 

150,000, 500,000 tons will be needed— 500,000 tonnes, c’est un chiffre! 
But this is not a figure to cause anything like alarm, since, in spite 
of the losses which they have suffered, the Allies have several millions 
of tons at their command; but they will, of course, be met by the 
economic difficulties, to which they must apply themselves, before 
they take up the necessary amount of shipping. Such shipping is, 
in fact, regularly engaged in going to and fro, supplying the countries 
of the Entente, either in filling their magazines or in providing 
raw material for their factories. Therefore, to avoid anything of 
the nature of a grave crisis, the most careful precautionary measures 
must be taken, so that there may be no fear of not bringing together 
as many transports as possible before the time for getting the expedi- 
tionary force ready—there must be no hesitation about accumulating 
stocks—new docks must be organized, cranes must be got ready, quays 
cleared. There must be no fear either of actively getting on with the 
construction of tugs, lighters, and barges, for all of which there will 
be great need for putting the army ashore, and of which the ports 
must not be denuded, lest the work of loading or discharging be brought 
to a standstill. 

From all these considerations it will be readily understood that 
there can be no question of entering upon this expedition before the 
spring of 1917. But what of that ?—that will be quite early enough. 

Besides, it is not only on the freight ships that we must rely. 
The battle fleet must also adapt itself to the very varied exigencies 





1 This strait has a width of 18 edhemevees (between 11 fie 12 miles), and 
ships of large draught can keep close in under the northern shore. 
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demanded of it in the transport operation. I have frequently had 
occasion to point out that we can never have enough light vessels. 
This has now been recognised, and in order to fill up the gaps, which 
were not detected in the days when nobody thought of anything but 
of building Dreadnought upon Dreadnought, no stone is now being left 
unturned. After a deplorable waste of time, amounting to many 
months, the construction of light craft of all kinds has now been put 
in hand. 

In addition many judicious purchases have been made. But it 
is not merely a question of ourselves alone, nor yet of submarines and 
destroyers. Our Allies also should be bestirring themselves about 
river craft, flat-bottomed and well-armed,} which will probably be needed 
to flank one wing of the army by moving up a big river, or to secure 
possession of a Haff while the transports steam up the channel. It is 
also important that the number of torpedo-boat destroyers should be 
increased in order that these may hover on the flanks of the columns 
of shipping and keep off the submarines. 

And then the aircraft, hydroplanes, dirigibles—which need by no 
means be super-Zeppelins—and the ships specially told off for atten- 
dance on these; and the supply craft for the flotillas, the floating 
workshops, the oil-ships, the colliers, etc.! 

No doubt, all this is a very*complicated affair, requiring fore- 
thought, precise calculations, determination, and perseverance; but can 
anyone venture to say that its success presents any difficulties which 
cannot be overcome by the great naval Powers? 

We have now arrived at the last phase, which we call the military 
phase, and in this we include the disembarkation, the organisation 
of the base, the forward march, and the continuous maintenance of the 
army by a regular flow of reinforcements, munitions, material of all 
kinds, and of supplies. 

I shall not enlarge on the landing operations. Last year we 
witnessed the remarkable success of such under the worst possible 
conditions, first at the two promontories of the Dardanelles and later 
at Suvla Bay. We need only read again the story of these epics 
which are graven in the memories of all of us, and upon which I 
may later make some comments from the purely tactical point of view. 
So far as concerns strategy, I would only remark that an invasion of 
an enemy’s country should necessarily imply a landing in full strength. 

I go further, and do not hesitate to say that if this operation is 
well carried out, and if, thanks to the mobility of the Fleet, it is possible 
to mislead the defender as to the real point of attack, serious resistance 
ought not to be encountered, certainly not during the first twenty-four 
hours. A railway really makes little difference; but everybody knows 
the difficulty of counter-marching long strings of wagons moving in 


11 have some reasons to doubt whether the imagination of our naval engineers 
has been given free play in regard to this matter: on the other hand, I have heard 
of a very alluring and ingenious model of an armed raft, the invention of a 
Paris architect! I do not know what may result from it. But I am certain that 
if the British had had any vessels of this kind on the Shatt-el-Arab, the Tigris, 
or on the Euphrates, they would have succeeded in passing supplies and munitions 
inte Kut-el-Amara. 
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a direction which is suddenly discovered not to be the right one. 
Then it may happen that, having concentrated in the Bay of F., to 
the south of one of the Scandinavian capitals, the Fleets will be able at 
one and the same time to threaten several points on the German littoral 
where landings may be made and which are strategically favourable 
for an invasion on the grand scale. Such points are scattered along 
a tolerably long stretch of coast-line. The two ends of this, which 
are each at a distance of about 200 kilometres (about 125 miles) from 
the centre of the Bay of F., are connected by a very winding coastal 
railway of limited capacity. The total length of this line is more 
than 300 kilometres (about 200 miles), and under normal conditions 
the journey takes about fifteen hours. Without saying too much 
about the possibilities of destruction by hydroplanes or aeroplanes, it 
will be readily understood that the geographical conditions give an 
assailant reason to believe that he could take the defender at a dis- 
advantage. The defender would be reduced to local means of ensuring 
his safety, since he would certainly not make the mistake of scattering 
his forces all along his coast-line. 

I have mentioned the Bay of F. as the rendezvous for the transports 
and for the warships charged with their safe transit. But it becomes 
a sort of intermediate base which, as soon as the army has landed, 
will develop into its line of communications. But the real base for 
the army is either the place of disembarkation itself or the nearest 
commercial port, which must at once be seized, just as Bonaparte, 
having effected a landing at Aboukir, immediately possessed himself of 
Alexandria. 

The organisation of this base, which should be at the same time 
the centre of an impregnable entrenched camp, is one of the essential 
factors of success. Provided with a plan of operations, studied at 
leisure and allowing of several landing places, one should be able in 
advance to arrange for wharfs, cranes, railways of various gauges, 
wagons, ambulances, coal and oil stores, hangars, distilling plants, 
etc., etc. 

in this respect the organisation of the divisions and rearward 
services of the British Expeditionary Force of 1914 for the invasion of 
an enemy country was really remarkable. Even better work would 
be done to-day after two years of war and with the experience gained in 
the Dardanelles and in Mesopotamia, since one learns best from one’s 
errors. 

I need not point out that, if it is essential to form at once on land 
an entrenched camp to repel all the attacks of the invaded enemy 
during the critical period of the organisation of the army, it is of no 
less importance to take steps to ensure the safety of so many of the trans- 
ports as must remain on the spot in case of a forced re-embarkation, 
while the remainder would come and go between the expeditionary force 
and our ports. In this respect we may confidently reckon on the 
progress which our sailors have made during twenty-seven months 
in the difficult art of protecting a naval force obliged to remain at 
anchor. The enemy’s submarines, his torpedoes, his mines, fixed or 
drifting, have done us much harm, but equally we have learnt much 
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from them. If, then, we can obtain possession of a port, and, above 
all, of one situated on a river having a wide and deep channel, the 
problem of the protection of the ships will be easier of solution. 

The much-regretted General Millet, who, when sub-director of 
studies at the Ecole de Guerre, did me the honour of attending my 
lectures, once remarked: ‘‘ I think that one should always be able to 
effect a landing, but the difficulty will be to-debouch from the landing 
place.” I agree. However perplexed the enemy may have been by 
the various feints of which I have spoken, the defender will not be 
late in arriving at the place where our army has effected its disem- 
barkation. Is it certain that the capacity of his railways, under the 
special circumstances we know of, will exceed that of the transports ? 
By no means. This depends on the means of disembarkation of 
which these can dispose,’ on the suitability of the methods adopted, 
the state of the beaches, the good order and discipline of the invaders, 
and on many other things; on the moral factors, among others, the 
energy of the command, the spirit of the troops, raised to enthusiasm, 
as we may be sure they will be, at this bold offensive which enables 
them to set foot on the soil of a hated enemy. 

I admit, however, that one cannot, certainly at once, overcome 
the resistance of the defence; I admit that our opponent, whose distress 
has become noticeable at the moment at which we have arrived, may 
bring before us not merely kanonenfutter, but a real army provided 
with all possible essentials such as it will be difficult for him to find 
in another six months’ time; I see also that it might be possible for 
our enemy to surround the entrenched camp of which I have spoken 
with lines of circumvallation containing an equal number of troops. 
But at any rate there must be cases—I could detail them easily enough— 
where he might well ‘not be able to cover one of his flanks from the 
sea, and where he would be continually outflanked, menaced in rear 
by the Fleet with a mobile column on board, which, having landed, 
would destroy his railways, send out squadrons of aeroplanes in all 
directions, and gun-boats, armed vessels, into all his bays and water- 
ways. How would the enemy, for any length of time, be able to 
oppose the advance of an army whose flanks are so well covered, 
especially as he would be neither superior in force nor better organised ? 
And, speaking of numbers, it should be borne in mind that, by closing 
the brazen circle round Germany by occupying the Baltic, the Russians 
would no longer need to come round by Vladivostock in order to join 
forces with us. Again, there is no occasion for me to speak of a 
certain army, small, but by no means ‘“‘ contemptible,’’ which might 
well recall the glory it won a hundred years ago, when fighting 
beside us, or that which it acquired in 1864 when fighting single- 
handed against the odious oppressor of the weak. 

1 Here also one must invent, create, make use of new ideas. After all, this 


has already succeeded, ard the sailor—or soldier—who first thought of making a 


transport a means of disembarkation, by running ashore in the Dardanelles a 
ared, has certainly deserved well 








ship in which gangways had been already prep 
of those who share in combined operations. The success of the scheme was 
complete, and the embarkation proceeded under what may be called the point-blank 


range of the Turks. 
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And, finally, if this expedition, from which so great results may 
well be expected, had no other than the establishment of an Allied 
army on the soil of Germany, ready there, slowly but surely, to carry 
on a war of attrition with the same means that we are employing on 
the Somme front, who shall say that the attempt is not worth making ? 
If in this barbarous War whole countries must be devastated, towns 
burnt, villages levelled to the ground, populations scattered, is it 
not time that all these dreadful things should now take place among 
those who have inaugurated these methods of warfare, and that the 
people of Berlin, cowering on the ground, should listen in terror and 
anguish to the thunder of our big guns? 








THE IRISH TROOPS IN THE SERVICE OF 
FRANCE, 1691-1791. 


By CoLoneL C. N. Watts. 





IF only as a contrast of Irish ideals then and now, ‘‘ The History of 
the Irish Brigades in France,’’ by J. C. O’Callaghan—a book pub- 
lished about fifty years ago—makes interesting reading at this juncture 
when the majority of the Irish people are abstaining from taking part 
in the defence of civilisation and, incidentally, of France, the country 
for which so many of their ancestors fought during the century between 
the expulsion of James II. and the French Revolution. 

That this general abstention is not due to any lessening of the 
national fighting spirit, but to misguidance, is proved quite conclu- 
sively by the performances of the Regular Irish regiments, and of the 
comparatively few Irish units in the New Army, in this War; units 
rapidly ceasing to be Irish except in name for lack of national recruits. 


i. 


Actually the first Irish corps to enter the French service was the 
Régiment d’Hamilton, fifteen hundred strong, raised by Sir and Count 
George Hamilton in Ireland for Louis XIV. by permission of 
Charles II. It had but a brief separate existence, being absorbed in 
1676 in a German corps in French pay—the Régiment de Furstemberg, 
subsequently called de Greider—but twenty years later two hundred 
of its veteran Irish survivors were drafted, as a stiffening, into the 
raw regiment of O’Brien, a unit of the Irish Army reformed by 
James II. in France in 1691 from the remnants of his defeated forces 
in Ireland. 

Early in his brief reign he had set about the creation of a purely 
Irish Catholic Army by causing the reorganization of the forces in 
Ireland ; the task being entrusted to Colonel Richard Talbot, afterwards 
created Earl of Tyrconnell and promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General, 
who dismissed all ‘‘ Cromwellians and the sons of Cromwellians,’’ 
substituting old Milesian and Anglo-Norman gentry in the commis- 
sioned ranks and native Irish peasantry in the rank and file. 

To the Colours of the reorganized Army in Ireland, 100,000 Irish 
recruits flocked in 1689 to support James in his struggle with William 
of Orange, but this abundance of man-power was more than counter- 
balanced by the lack of arms and munitions, a deficiency due in part 
to the policy of the English Government of keeping a minimum of 
war material in Ireland, but chiefly to the action of James in having, 
prior to the landing of William in England, sent over to that country 
some thousands of the best armed and equipped troops of the Irish 
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Army, who were detained by the English Government and lost to the 
Jacobite cause. 

Although it was all to the interest of Louis XIV. to assist his 
kinsman, ally, and co-religionist, James, to overthrow William, who 
was the leading spirit of the League of Augsburg, Louis himself was 
beset by the armies of the League and was unable to send any troops 
or stores to Ireland till 1690, when a force of 6,000 Regular French 
troops was tardily despatched. 

As a quid pro quo the recruiting of Irishmen to serve in the 
French Army was commenced in the spring of that year—the origin 
of the Irish Brigades in the service of France. These levies, on first: 
landing in France, comprised five infantry regiments distinguished by 
the names of their colonels—Lieut.-General Justin MacCarthy, Viscount 
Mountcashel, Colonel the Hon. Daniel O’Brien, Colonel the Hon. 
Arthur Dillon, Colonel Richard Butler, and Colonel Robert Fielding 
—but were shortly afterwards reorganized in three regiments—Mount- 
cashel’s, O’Brien’s, and Dillon’s, and the whole contingent was named 
‘The Brigade of Mountcashel.’’ Each regiment consisted of two 
battalions, or fifteen companies of a hundred privates apiece, and a 
‘*Colonel’s company,’’ which contained as many men as could be 
recruited for it—the total strength of the Brigade at this time being 
5,371 of all ranks. 

This advanced guard of Irish troops was followed, after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Limerick in October, 1691—an event which 
marked the end of the organized Jacobite resistance to William II}. 
in Ireland—by a large number of officers and men of James’ Irish 
Army who still adhered to his cause; the transference, commenced in 
November of that year and completed in the January following, being 
effected, partly by the French Fleet of the Comte de Chateaurenaud— 
which had arrived too late to relieve Limerick—partly by English ships 
provided by William in accordance with the terms of the treaty. 

The second contingent numbered 19,059 officers and men who, 
added to the 5,371 in Mountcashel’s brigade, brought up the total 
of Irish soldiers in France at the beginning of 1692 to 24,430, a strength 
increased by later accessions to about 30,000, and, though to be paid 
by Louis XIV., it was designated the ‘‘Army of James II.’’—as 
distinct from the ‘‘ Irish Brigade of Mountcashel,’’ which was con- 
sidered a unit of the French Army. By the terms of an agreement 
entered into by Louis and James the command of the Jacobite Army 
was vested in the latter and ‘‘ such Generals as he should appoint ’’; 
all officers were to receive their commissions from him, and the troops 
were to be subject only to such rules and discipline of war as he should 
lay down; while for the administration of the force a staff was formed, 
consisting of a Secretary at War, a Judge Advocate-General, a Provost 
Marshal-General, a Chaplain-General with subordinate priests, and a 
corps of physicians and surgeons. The agreement further provided 
that Mountcashel’s brigade also was to be placed at the disposal of 
James should he require its services to reinforce his own Army in 
effecting his restoration. 
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The composition of the Jacobite force was: two troops of Horse 
Guards, two regiments of Horse, two regiments of Dragoons (Dragons 
a pied), eight regiments, or fifteen battalions of Foot, and three inde- 
pendent companies. In consequence of the number of Irish officers 
who followed James into exile being out of all proportion to the strength 
of the rank and file, a very considerable readjustment of their grades 
became necessary, and Major-Generals reverted to Colonels, Colonels 
to Majors, and so down the scale till many Ensigns dropped to the 
non-commissioned ranks. The old, Milesian, Irish officers appear to 
have been the greatest sufferers in this regard, but such was their 
devotion to James that they were eager to make any sacrifice rather 
than not serve him in some capacity; indeed, this devotion and spirit 
of self-sacrifice characterised his whole Army whose members, in spite 
of being under contract to receive the higher rates paid by France 
to foreign soldiers in her service, voluntarily agreed to accept the rates 
paid to native Frenchmen. 

The re-assembly of this Army in France, after the Treaty of 
Limerick, with the immediate object of replacing James on the throne, 
inaugurated a movement in Ireland at once towards soldiering and 
emigration—for in course of time many wives followed their husbands 
-—which was to continue for a century and absorb 480,000 of her man- 
hood; and, further, while from 1691 onwards a considerable number 
of Irishmen took service in nearly all the armies of Europe—from 
Russia to Spain—the great majority entered that of France, since she 
appeared able to give the more effective aid towards the restoration 
of the Stuart dynasty, devotion to which was the primary cause of 
the Catholic-Irish adopting the profession of arms in such large 
numbers. 

The century-long exodus of Irish fighting men falls into two periods 
—from 1691 to 1745, and from 1745 to 1791, when the Irish Brigade 
was disbanded. The disparity between the numbers which went over 
to France in each period is very striking, if taken in conjunction with 
the extinction of the Stuarts’ hopes in 1745, for, whereas in the first 
period 450,000 enlisted either in the Jacobite Army or in Mount- 
cashel’s brigade of the French Army, only 30,000 joined the latter 
during the second. 

This disparity may, however, also be accounted for, partly by 
the increased stringency of the measures taken by the British Govern- 
ment, after 1745, to put a stop to the emigration from Ireland to 
France, partly by the fact that, in consequence of the removal in 1774 
of the disability of Catholics to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Sovereign, a field of recruiting in the British Army was thrown open 
to the Irish. It is true that, under the guise of Protestants, a good 
many had enlisted in it before that year with the object of getting a 
free and unobstructed passage to the Continent, there to desert to their 
nationals in the French service, and, since it was these deserters who 
contributed to the steady supply of Irish-French recruits, they must 
be included in the 480,000 Irishmen stated to have gone over to France 
within that century. But, in spite of the marked diminution in the 
recruiting for the French service after 1745—or, to be exact, after the 
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Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748—it did not cease altogether for a 
long time afterwards as regards the rank and file—peasants from Kerry 
and Clare continuing to slip across in small parties—while up to the 
time of the French Revolution and the break-up of the Irish Brigade, 
its regiments were officered by descendants of Irish settlers in France, 
or native Irish gentlemen. Throughout the century under review 
the men of Munster and Connaught—at thas time the most Catholic 
provinces in Ireland—formed the majority of the Irish Brigade, and, 
during the hey-day of the latter—or till the campaigns of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy—the Gaelic language was so generally spoken by the 
rank and file that the officers, if ignorant, had to learn it. 

For one hundred years Irish troops fought for France in Flanders, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Sweden, Poland, and the Crimea, in the East 
and the West Indies and in North America, but only once during 
that period—when some of them took part in the campaign of the 
Young Pretender in Great Britain in 1745-46—were they able to make 
any direct attempt to restore the Stuarts. 

On the dissolution of the Irish Brigade, by decree of the Nationa! 
Assembly on July 21st, 1791, a portion of the officers and men pre- 
ferred to emigrate rather than serve under the Republic, while others, 
considering France their country, placed their swords afresh at her 
disposal, regardless of the change in her form of government. 

In 1792 the Comte de Provence, brother of Louis XVI., and after- 
wards Louis XVIII., in response to an address expressing the loyalty 
to his family of representatives of the three last regiments of the 
brigade—the regiments of Dillon, Walsh, and Berwick—presented to 
them a ‘‘ drapeau d’adieu,’’ accompanied by this letter :— 

‘* GENTLEMEN.—We acknowledge the inappreciable services that 
France has received from the Irish Brigade, in the course of the last 
hundred years; services that we shall never forget, though under an 
impossibility of requiting them. Receive this Standard as a pledge 
of our remembrance, a monument of our admiration and of our respect ; 
and, in future, generous Irishmen, this shall be the motto of your 
spotless flag— 

'1692—1792. 
‘Semper et ubique fidelis.’ ’”’ 

This episode may be regarded as the real end of ‘‘ The Irish 
Brigades in the Service of France,’’ for, though its Royalist officers 
were taken into the British service and given commissions in a new 
Irish Brigade, the proposal to reinstate the Old Brigade in the French 
Army after the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 was negatived by 
Louis XVIII., in spite of his alleged promise that ‘‘in the event of 
his restoration, the Brigade, for its fidelity, should be promoted to 
the rank of Guards of the King.’’ 

And the final scene in which its last representatives figured was 
the presentation of the surviving officers to Louis XVIII. by the Duke 
of FitzJames, with the words :— 

‘* SrrE.—I have the honour of presenting to Your Majesty the 
survivors of the old Irish Brigade. These gentlemen only ask for a 
sword and the privilege of dying at the foot of the throne.” 
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II. 


It is only possible here to deal very briefly with the origins, 
organisation, and establishments of the Irish Corps in the service of 
France, but those interested can trace their histories in Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s book, which, though frankly partisan, is yet of value as contain- 
ing a mass of information gathered from sources inaccessible to the 
general reader. 

The fluctuation in the number of Irish units in French pay at 
different periods from 1690 onwards was considerable; thus from 1690 
to 1692 there were 3 regiments of Infantry—the original brigade of 
Mountcashel ; from 1692 to 1698, including that brigade and the Army 
of James II., 2 troops of Horse Guards, 2 regiments of Cavalry, 
2 regiments of dismounted Dragoons, 11 regiments—24 battalions— 
of Infantry and 3 independent companies; from 1698, when the Jacobite 
Army was abolished and a general reduction of Irish troops took place, 
to 1714, I regiment of Cavalry and 7 to 8 regiments of Infantry; 
from 1714 to 1744, 1 regiment of Cavalry and 5 of Infantry; from 
1744 to 1762, 1 regiment of Cavalry and 6 of Infantry; from 1762 
to 1775, 5 regiments of Infantry; and, finally, from 1775 to 1791, 3 
regiments of Infantry. 

It was during the period 1692-1695 that the Irish contingent, as 

a body, reached the high-water mark of numerical strength, viz., 
24,430 of all ranks—or 5,371 in the brigade of Mountcashel and 19,059 
in the Army of James; between 1695 and 1698, although each regiment 
in the former was increased by one battalion, bringing the strength 
of the brigade up to 6,039 in 1698, the establishment of privates in 
the Jacobite Army was reduced, so that on the eve of its disbandment 
its total strength was only 12,326. Concurrently with the reduction 
in the numbers of the rank and file, however, there took place, after 
1695, an astonishing increase in the number of commissioned officers 
in every unit, owing to the necessity of providing in that capacity 
for the swarm of Irish gentlemen coming over to France who apparently 
were less self-sacrificing than the men of 1692. Thus, whereas the 
original establishment of a cavalry regiment—of two squadrons of 
three troops each—was 19 officers and 300 other ranks, after 1695 it 
was 72 officers and 300 other ranks, while, in the infantry regiments— 
all of two battalions, except Clancarty’s, which had only one—the 
establishment of officers was increased from 64 to 242, and that of 
other ranks reduced from 1,664 to 1,100. 


Turning now, in conclusion, to the origins of the several regi- 
ments in the brigade of Mountcashel, and in the Jacobite Army, given 
in the following list, and of the corps which were formed in 1698 out 
of their remnants, the roll of Irish Corps in France shows that there 
were at the beginning of that year :— 


IN THE SERVICE OF Louis XIV. 


1. Mountcashel’s Infantry Regiment of three battalions. 
2. O’Brien’s (or Clare’s) Infantry Regiment of three battalions. 
3. Dillon’s Infantry Regiment of three battalions. 
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IN THE ARMY OF JAmeEs II. 


The two Troops of Horse Guards. 

The King’s Regiment of Horse of two squadrons. 

The Queen’s Regiment of Horse of two squadrons. 

The King’s dismounted Dragoons of six companies. 

The Queen’s dismounted Dragoons of six companies. 

The King’s Royal Irish Regiment of Foot Guards of two 
battalions. 

7. The Queen’s Regiment of Infantry of two battalions. 

8. The Infantry Regiment of the Marine of two battalions. 

9g. The Infantry Regiment of Limerick of two battalions. 

10. The Infantry Regiment of Charlemont of two battalions. 

11. The Infantry Regiment of Dublin of two battalions. 

12. The Infantry Regiment of Athlone of two battalions. 

13. The Infantry Regiment of Clancarty of one battalion. 

14. The three independent companies. 


The regiments which survived, without change of title, the general 
reduction of Irish troops in 1698 were: Lee’s (Mountcashel’s), Clare’s 
(O’Brien’s), and Dillon’s; the two troops of Horse Guards and the 
King’s Foot Guards were amalgamated to form the Infantry Regiment 
of Dorrington; and the Infantry of the Marine received the title of 
the Infantry Regiment of Albemarle; while, out of the remainder 
of the Jacobite Army, the following new corps were formed :— 


1. The Horse Regiment of Sheldon—from the King’s and Queen’s 
Regiments of Horse. 

2. The Infantry Regiment of Berwick—from the King’s dis- 
mounted Dragoons, the Infantry Regiment of Athlone, 
the three independent companies. 

3. The Infantry Regiment of Galway—from the Queen’s dis- 
mounted Dragoons, the Infantry Regiment of Charlemont. 

4. The Infantry Regiment of Bourke—a new formation. 


AYPO Pm 


THE BRIGADE OF MOUNTCASHEL. 


1. The Infantry Regiment of Mouwntcashel was first formed in 
1683 by James Butler, subsequently second Duke of Ormonde, out of 
several independent companies of Irish troops withdrawn from Tangier 
by Charles II.; it was practically destroyed in the action of Newton 
Butler in August, 1689, during the campaign in Ireland against the 
forces of William III., but was filled up with recruits for the service 
of Louis XIV. in 1690 and taken over to France by Lord Mountcashel ; 
in 1694 the Colonelcy was bestowed on Colonel Andrew Lee, in whose 
family it remained till 1734 (the regiment during that period being 
known as Lee’s), when it was granted to Count Francis Bulkeley, 
grandson of Viscount Bulkeley, of Cashel—a creation of Charles 1.; 
in 1775 it was absorbed in the Regiment of Dillon. 

2. The Infantry Regiment of O’Brien (or Clare) was raised for 
James II. in 1689 by Daniel O’Brien, third Viscount Clare, the first 
Colonel being his eldest son, the Hon. Daniel O’Brien; as, on landing 
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in France in 1690, all ranks from the Colonel downwards were still 
untrained, the Colonel Andrew Lee, mentioned above, and the remains 
of Hamilton’s Regiment, were transferred from Greider’s Irish-German 
Regiment to form a nucleus of veterans; in 1691 the regiment was 
called Clare’s in consequence of its Colonel succeeding in that year 
to the title, and, although actually commanded till 1694 by Colonel 
Lee, and from 1694 to 1696 by a Colonel Richard Talbot, a natural 
son of the Duke of Tyrconnell, was reserved for members of the 
O’Brien family, and continued to be known by their title till 1775, 
when it was merged in the Regiment of Berwick. 

3. The Infantry Regiment of Dillon was one of the two regi- 
ments raised for James II. in 1689 by Theobald, seventh Viscount 
Dillon, and entered the French service the following year under the 
command of the Hon. Arthur Dillon; it was formed, for the most 
part, of the independent companies originally levied by Lord Dillon’s 
nephews of the Lally family, and was the only one of the Irish Corps 
which continued to be commanded by individuals of the same name 
during the hundred and one years of its existence. In 1791 its 
members who did not adhere to the Royalist cause were incorporated 
in the French Republican Army—the ci-devant Regiment of Dillon 
becoming the 87th Regiment of the Line. 


THE ARMy OF JAMEs II. 


1. The two Troops of Horse Guards were raised in Ireland in 
1689 by James II., who conferred the command of the First Troop on 
Henry Jermyn, Lord Dover, and of the Second on James FitzJames, 
Duke of Berwick; all the privates were gentlemen and the officers 
received higher pay, and were one step higher in rank, than those 
performing similar duties in other corps. On arrival in France the 
two troops constituted the Irish Life Guards—the Duke of Berwick 
being transferred to the command of the First, while that of the Second 
was given to Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan. In 1698 the Life 
Guard was abolished, as such, and drafted into the reconstituted 
Regiment of Dorrington. 

2 and 3. The King’s and Queen’s Regiments of Horse were 
formed in France out of the remnants of nine Irish cavalry regiments 
—those of Tyrconnell, Galmoy, Lucan, Sutherland, Luttrell, Aber- 
corn, Westmeath, Purcell, and O’Brien—and consisted of two squad- 
rons (six troops) each; the Colonel of the King’s, or Régiment du 
Roi, Cavallerie, being Dominick Sheldon, and of the Queen’s, or 
Régiment de la Reine, Cavallerie, Lord Galmoy. In 1698 these 
two regiments were amalgamated into one, of two squadrons, with 
the title of the First Irish Regiment of Horse—or Sheldon’s Regiment. 

4. The King’s Regiment of Dismounted Dragoons—the Régiment 
du Roi, Dragons, was a survival of the Earl of Limerick’s Dragoons, 
raised in Ireland in 1685, and was taken over to France by Colonel 
the Hon. Richard Bellew; he was, however, shortly afterwards super- 
seded by Colonel Thomas Maxwell, a Catholic Scotsman who, in 1688, 
had been appointed by James II. to the command of the English 
4th Dragoons; on the death of this officer in action in 1693, at Marsaglia, 
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the command was given to Dominick Sarsfield, fourth Viscount 
Kilmallock, who held it till the regiment was disbanded, and merged 
in the new Infantry Regiment of Berwick in 1698. 

5. The Queen’s Regiment of Dismounted Dragoons—the Régi- 
ment de la Reine, Dragons, had for its first Colonel Francis Carroll, 
or O’Carroll, and, after his death in action in 1693, at Marsaglia, 
Charles O’Brien, fifth Lord Clare, who, being transferred three years 
later to the command of the family regiment, was succeeded by Colonel 
Oliver O’Gara; in 1698 the regiment was also disbanded, and incor- 
porated in the new Infantry Regiment of Pierce Butler, third Lord 
Galmoy, late Colonel of the Queen’s Regiment of Horse? Both the 
regiments of dismounted Dragoons were organised in six companies. 

6. The King’s Royal Irish Regiment of Foot Guards was raised 
in England by order of Charles II. in 1662, James Butler, first Duke 
of Ormonde, being its first Colonel, and was originally called ‘‘ The 
Royal Irish Regiment,” a title afterwards changed to ‘‘ The King’s 
Foot Guards.’’ Although generally ‘‘ purified or nationalised,’’ as 
Mr. O’Callaghan describes the process, in Lord Tyrconnell’s re- 
organisation of the forces in Ireland, the Colonelship remained in the 
Butler family till the Revolution of 1688, when, in consequence of 
the Colonel at that time, the second Duke of Ormonde, joining 
William of Orange, the command was bestowed by James on Lieut.- 
Colonel William Dorrington, a Catholic Englishman; in 1698 the 
regiment ceased to exist as Foot Guards, but was reconstituted under 
the command of that officer, and known henceforth as the Regiment 
of Dorrington. 

7. The Queen’s Regiment of Infantry was formed in France in 
1691-92 by Colonel the Hon. Simon Luttrell, of Luttrell’s Town, Co. 
Dublin, and had but a brief existence, being disbanded in 1608. 

8. The Infantry Regiment of the Marine was raised in Ireland 
in 1869, and the Colonelcy conferred on Lord Henry FitzJames (a 
natural son of James II. by Miss Arabella Churchill, daughter of 
Sir Winston Churchill and sister of the first Duke of Marlborough), 
‘‘a thoroughly debauched young man, continually soaked in brandy, 
who, in consequence of his dissipation, has not been, all this summer, 
in a condition to mount a horse,’’ as a report on him runs, sent in 
1690 to Louis XIV. by a Frenchman at the Jacobite headquarters 
in Dublin. The actual command of the regiment was exercised by 
the Lieut.-Colonel, Nicholas Fitzgerald, who took it over to France, 
but from the fact that its titular chief had been destined to enter the 
British, and did actually join the French Navy in 1691, it was called 
the Régiment de la Marine. In 1698 it was remodelled and renamed 
the Régiment d’Albemarle, Lord Henry having been created Duke 
of Albemarle in the interval. After his death in 1702, it was known 
successively as the Régiment de Fitzgerald till 1708, and d’O’Donnell 
till 1715, when it was incorporated partly in Lee’s and partly in 
O’Brien’s regiments. 

9. The Infantry Regiment of Limerick was one of those raised 
in 1689, its Colonel in 1691 being Sir John FitzGerald, many of 
whose retainers had entered its ranks; it was broken up in 1608. 
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10. The Infantry Regiment of Charlemont was raised in 1689, and 
was so named from the fact that its Colonel, Gordon O’Neill, had been 
Governor of Charlemont Fort, in Ulster, in the protracted defence of 
which during that year the regiment, under the command of its Major, 
Teague O’Regan, took a prominent part; in 1698 it was amalgamated 
with the Queen’s Regiment of dismounted Dragoons to form the new 
Infantry Regiment of Galmoy. 


11. The Infantry Regiment of Dublin was raised entirely from 
Dublin men in 1689 by Sir Michael Creagh, Lord Mayor and M.P. 
for Dublin in that year, and was reputed to be ‘‘ among the best- 
equipped, most efficient, and healthy in the Irish Army.’’ During 
the campaign in Ireland Sir Michael appears to have generally deputed 
the command to a Colonel Lacy, but the Colonel of the Regiment, 
when it landed in France, was John Power, Creagh’s second-in- 
command in Ireland; it was broken up in 1608. 


12. The Infantry Regiment of Athlone, so called from having 
taken part in the defence of that town in 1690-91, was commanded 
on the Continent till 1693 by Sir Maurice Eustace, of Castlemartin, 
Co. Kildare, to whom succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Walter Bourke, of 
Turlough, Co. Mayo; in 1698 it was amalgamated with the King’s 
Regiment of dismounted Dragoons, and the three independent com- 
panies, to form the new Infantry Regiment of Berwick. 


13. The Infantry Regiment of Clancarty received its title from 
its early connection with the sept of the MacCarthys of South 
Munster, or Desmond, and was one of the pre-Revolution corps raised 
in the spring of 1688 by order of James II. Its first Colonel, Roger 
MacElligot, was, when the Revolution broke out, serving with the 
British contingent of six regiments in the pay of the Dutch Republic, 
a force leased to Holland by Charles II. on the condition that, if 
required at any time by him or his successors, it should be sent back 
to England. As the Dutch Government declined to accede to the 
demands of James II. for the return of this body of troops, he issued 
in March, 1688, a proclamation ordering the officers and men to come 
over from Holland, and the majority of the Catholics amongst them 
did so, the Protestants remaining under the orders of William of 
Orange; Clancarty’s Regiment, which only had one battalion, was 
disbanded in 1698. 

14. The three independent companies of Sutherland, Browne, and 
Hay were incorporated in 1698 in the Regiment of Berwick. 





The Infantry Regiment of Galmoy was formed in 1698 out of the 
King’s and Queen’s Regiment of Horse in France, its successive 
Colonels being Colonel Dominick Sheldon, from 1698 to 1706; Colonel 
Christopher Nugent, of Dardistown, Co. Meath, from 1706 to 1716; 
his son, the Comte de Nugent, from 1716 to 1733; the Comte Charles 
de FitzJames, from 1733 to 1759; and his son, Jean Charles de Fitz- 
James, afterwards Duke of FitzJames, from 1759 to 1762, when it was 
disbanded. 
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The Infantry Regiment of Berwick, formed in 1698 from the 
disbanded Infantry Regiment of Athlone, the King’s dismounted 
Dragoons, and the three independent companies, was bestowed on 
James FitzJames, Duke of Berwick, and the natural son of James II. 
by Miss Arabella Churchill, and continued in possession of members 
of his family till 1791, when that portion of the regiment of Berwick 
which threw in its lot with the Republic became the 88th Regiment 
of the French Line. 

The Infantry Regiment of Galmoy was formed in 1698 out of the 
remains of the Infantry Regiment of Charlemont and the Queen’s 
dismounted Dragoons, under the command of Pierce Butler, third 
Viscount Galmoy, late of the Queen’s Regiment of Horse. In 1715 
Galmoy’s Regiment was absorbed in that of Dillon. 

The Infantry Regiment of Bourke was raised as a new unit in 
France in 1699, and the command bestowed on Colonel Walter Bourke 
(late of the Infantry Regiment of Athlone), who was succeeded in 1715 
by Lieut.-Colonel Francis Wauchope, a Scotsman; passing the same 
year from the French into the Spanish service. The regiment was, in 
1733, given by the King of Spain to his son, the King of Naples, 
and was known as the King’s Irish Regiment. 








A GERMAN STAFF OFFICER ON THE 
DARDANELLES EXPEDITION. 


Translated by Tuomas F. A. SmitTH. 
(Author of ‘‘ The Soul of Germany ’’ and ‘‘ What Germany Thinks.’’) 





A MEMBER of the staff of Field-Marshal Liman von Sanders has pub- 
lished his experiences in the Gallipoli campaign. On March 25th, 
1915, the chief command of the Turkish armies for the defence of the 
Dardanelles was offered to, and accepted by, the German Field-Marshal. 
He left Constantinople the same evening on the yacht ‘‘ Plevna,” 
arriving at the town of Gallipoli next morning. 


The author of the book, ‘‘ Gallipoli, the Fight for the Orient,’’? 
gives a sketch of the work of organisation to receive the expected attack. 


‘“*The coast,’’ he writes, ‘‘is rugged and indented. There is nothing 
to indicate where the enemy will land. One thing, however, is quite 
certain: the English and French are concentrating huge forces on the 
islands of Lemnos, Tenedos, and Imbros, and reinforcements are 
arriving daily. 

‘* The naval attack of March 18th, which took such a tragic course, 
in spite of enormous sacrifices, has probably convinced the enemy that 
it is absolutely impossible to force the Dardanelles by naval power alone. 
Now, ianding attempts on a large scale may be expected. At present 
the Turkish troops are scattered along the coast, so that wherever the 
enemy lands he will meet with resistance. But whether these scattered 
forces will be able to stop the enemy is another question. First of all, 
the new Commander-in-Chief, accompanied by Essad Pasha, inspected 
the whole of the peninsula. A few days sufficed for the completion of 
this task. Above all, the formation of a network of roads occupied his 
attention. Battalions of workmen (Armenian and Greek Christians) 
were brought up for the task. The position of the troops was entirely 
changed, only a thin line of guards being left along the coast. Where 
landings seemed possible, companies and battalions were placed, the 
Field-Marshal’s fundamental idea being to have all the troops of his 
army so placed that heavy blows could be dealt at any point. 


*“Weeks passed, filled with hard work, without any notable incident. 
Agents brought news that the Anglo-French Armies on the islands of 
Imbros, Lemnos, and Tenedos were being transported to Egypt. 
Another announcement was that the attack on the empire of the Caliph 
would not be made at Gallipoli, but either on the coast of Syria or at 
Smyrna. Liman von Sanders took no notice of these and similar 





1** Gallipoli, der Kampf um den Orient,’? von einem Stabsoffizier. Verlag 
August Scherl, Berlin, 1916. 
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rumours, but continued his work, ably supported by his German and 
Turkish officers. 

‘‘ Sir Ian Hamilton gave his enemy exactly one month to prepare 
for the coming attack. This time was just sufficient to enable the Field- 
Marshal’s uncanny energies sufficient time to get everything in order. 
If the enemy had only decided to attack a little earlier, Heaven knows 
how the matter would have ended. But by this time all the companies 
were in well-entrenched positions at the various important military points 
along the coast. Behind them were supporting battalions, and behind 
them the reserves, who were to hold the opponent till the big divisions 
could come up. 

‘* The main forces were so placed that they could be thrown against 
the enemy wherever he chose to land. The Commander-in-Chief had 
found time to inspect all the probable landing points in person, and 
had changed everything which he thought necessary. 

‘*On March 18th, the exterior forts, Kum Kali and Sed-ul-Bahr, 
had been laid in ruins, Since then plenty of ammunition had been 
expended on the Dardanelles, but the bombardment which commenced 
at dawn on April 25th surpassed everything which had preceded it. At 
daybreak the southern point of the peninsula and the country round 
Kum Kali was hidden under a veritable hail of steel and iron, sand- 
clouds, and powder smoke. 

‘* At 6.30 a.m., General Weber, commanding the troops on the 
Asiatic side, received news at his headquarters in Calvert Tschiftlik, that 
the enemy was landing at Kum Kali. A few minutes later a small fleet 
of transports and torpedo-boats appeared in Besika Bay. The divisions 
at that point were warned, and the first, under Colonel Nefid Bey, imme- 
diately advanced. Only a few days before, manoeuvres had been held 
there, and every N.C.O. and every individual soldier knew exactly what 
he had todo. It appears, however, that this was only a feint on the part 
of the enemy in order to divide the Turkish forces. There was no 
landing in Besika Bay. So it fell to the lot of the Saxon officer, Colonel 
Nicolai, to oppose the enemies’ forces at Kum Kali. 

‘“In Kum Kali itself there was a company of Turkish infantry, who 
had dug themselves in, and refused to withdraw when the cannonade 
began. The first heavy shells penetrated into their position, killing 
Lieutenant Ali-Effendi, the commander of the company and the N.c.0o.’s. 
The remainder were captured by the enemy. 

**Meanwhile, the 6th Company of the x Regiment held the Messarlik 
(cemetery) to the north of Kum Kali, till the columns marching via 
Kalafatli arrived to their support. Up till now the French had not 
dared to advance beyond the protecting zone of their ships’ fire. On the 
other hand, it would have been a serious mistake for the Turks to have 
made a daylight attack. They would certainly have been annihilated by 
the enemy fleet, which lay in a crescent round Kum Kali. Hence a 

night attack was decided upon. when Colonel Wehrle would be able to 
support the attack with his heavy artillery, which, during the day, was 
devoting its attention to the fleet. 

‘The darkness had scarcely fallen when the heavy howitzer bat- 
teries began to direct their fire from Intepe on to the town and fort of 
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Kum Kali, where the French and Senegalese had obtained a footing. 
The battalions of the division which had been placed in readiness de- 
ployed in thin firing lines, taking advantage of every bit of cover. The 
machine-guns were in the very front line. 

‘* As the front troops advanced, the reserves and supports came up 
behind them. Company after company glided forward, now creeping on 
all fours, now trotting through a valley. When the searchlights from 
the fleet caught them everybody remained still. The moss-coloured 
Turkish uniforms adapt themselves excellently to their surroundings. 
Shots flash from the enemy outposts, but that merely betrays where they 
are, and a concentrated fire is directed on them. 

‘‘ The fight is soon in full swing. Flashes are seen on all sides, and 
the machine-guns begin to hammer on both sides. The whizz-bang of 
the shells, the screeching of shell splinters, the crack of rifles, and 
the tack-tack of the machine-guns, all help to make a veritable hell-con- 
cert. But it was merely the overture to what was to follow. The wry 
naval guns began to search the whole of the Menderes Plain. With 
fixed bayonets, to shouts of ‘ Allah! Allah!’ the infantry rush into the 
village. The hand-to-hand fighting puts a stop to the artillery fire. A 
bloody struggle, man to man, takes place for the ruins of every single 
hut. When the first beams of morning came from behind the Trojan 
hill, Kum Kali was again in the hands of the Turks. 

** Still it was too early to rejoice on that account. Colonel Nicolai 
ordered the evacuation of the village, and withdrew his troops to the 
south, where the country offered protection against the naval bombard- 
ment, which began again at daybreak. But the Turks were not inactive. 
Again and again they repelled the attacks of the enemy. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bienhold, in command of the field artillery, did excellent work. 
When evening came again—the Turks had been fighting without a 
pause for 36 hours—the enemy fled from the village. 

** Four machine-guns, a large number of rifles, together with quan- 
tities of every kind of war material, fell into the hands of the pursuing 
Turks. The battlefield in and around Kum Kali presented an awful 
spectacle. The deep craters which the huge shells had torn in the soft 
soil, were filled with the dead and dying, while the streets of the village 
were covered with dead from the 175th French Infantry Regiment and 
the 6th Senegalese Regiment 

““ Yet, if the enemy had suffered appalling losses, the Turks, too, 
had paid a heavy price for their victory. The French continued their 
efforts to obtain a footing on the Asiatic side till April 29th. After the 
day-and-a-half’s fighting, however, Colonel Nicolai had withdrawn his 
main forces, leaving detachments in Kum Kali and Jenischehir under 
Major Schierholz. Thanks to their stubborn resistance against superior 
numbers, all hostile attempts were foiled, and no further landing was 
made on the Asiatic side. 

““On April 25th, as Lieutenant-Colonel Mustafa Kemal Bey was 
making a round of inspection in the early hours of the morning, he wit- 
nessed the first fights between the weak coast defences and the English, 
Australians, and New Zealanders, at Kaba Tepi and Ari Burun. At the 
former place the x Division had a very severe task. But Mustafa 
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Kemal sent another infantry regiment to their help, and a complete 
victory was won. In order to keep back the landing parties at Ari 
Burun, he ordered another infantry regiment to occupy the command- 
ing height, Kodja Djemendajh. From this point they were able to drive 
back the attackers to the heights immediately adjacent to the beach. 

‘* Meanwhile, at headquarters, from 4 a.m., there had been uninter- 
rupted telegraphic and telephonic activity. The first announcement 
said that seven enemy transports were in the northern part of the Gulf of 
Saros, surrounded and protected by warships, Our Commander-in- 
Chief, who at the time was in Gallipoli, caused the division for the 
defence of that part to be warned. Then he himself went on to a 
mountain not far from the Bulair lines, and thick and fast the following 
messages came pouring in :— 

‘**« Enemy landing at Kum Kali;’ 

‘** Hostile transports with torpedo-boats in Besika Bay ;’ 

‘** The company at Sed-ul-Bahr is wiped out ;’ 

“«* Enemy landing at Eski Hissarlik; 

‘** Also at Cape Helles ;’ 

‘** Enemy thrown back at Kaba Tepe;’ 

‘* * At Sigindere, troops landing uninterruptedly ;’ 

‘** Battle at Ari Burun at a standstill.’ 

‘* Late in the afternoon, as the enemy had made no endeavour to 
disembark troops in the Gulf of Saros, the Commander-in-Chief con- 
cluded that it was merely a feint. Without another moment’s hesita- 
tion, and taking on his shoulders a grave responsibility, he gave orders 
for the divisions stationed at Gallipoli, as well as the division on the 
north-east shore of the Gulf of Saros, to be immediately withdrawn, in 
order to support his heavily-pressed defenders at the southern point of 
the peninsula. The movement of troops had to be effected in the night. 
Everything was at stake, for if the enemy had discovered that the upper 
Gulf of Saros was denuded of its defenders, a catastrophe might have 
ensued. But, then, ‘ fortune favours the brave ’—by dawn of the 26th, 
me advance troops of the two divisions arrived at Sed-ul-Bahr and Ari 

urun. 

‘“‘At 5 a.m. another enemy bombardment commenced. The defending 
troops opposite Cape Hellas were withdrawn just in time to the dug- 
outs which had been prepared everywhere at regular intervals between 
the trenches. It was impossible to see the beach for smoke, dust, and the 
yellow clouds from the lyddite shells. After twenty minutes, which had 
seemed an eternity, the battleship which was hammering this point 
turned to another objective. The men left their dug-outs immediately, 
and although the enemy had fired more than 100 shells of the heaviest 
calibre against this short line, our losses had been comparatively small. 

** An amazing panorama presented itself to the men in the trenches. 
Hundreds of vessels, large and small, were lying in the Aigean Sea. 
In the far distance, almost invisible to the naked eye, were the big ships 
of the line, whose guns reach nearly 20 miles. The purpose of the 
floating batteries was no doubt to quell the Turkish artillery fire, and 
then to pour such a torrent of shell on to the landing places, that no 
further resistance could be expected. 
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‘* The transports came nearer, surrounded by small boats and rafts. 
English soldiers began to fill the lighters and make for the coast. 
The command rang out: ‘Distance 800 yards!’ and the Turkish 
fire tore gap after gap in the crowds of enemy soldiers. Only 
a few men from each boat—the most of them were capsized—succeeded 
in reaching the shore and finding shelter under the cliffs. Wires 
stretched beneath the water proved a most effective hindrance to the 
landing parties, and those places were flanked by machine-guns. 

‘* At points where larger numbers had collected, especially at 
favourable landing places, torpedo-heads, which had been improvised 
as mines, were exploded with appalling results. However great the 
Turkish losses may have been from the drum-fire of the naval guns, 
the casualties of the attackers were terrific. 

‘*The battle raged at four different points: at Eski Hissarlik, 
whose heights had been stormed from Morto Bay; at Sed-ul-Bahr; 
Teke Burun; and at the mouth of the Sigindere the Turkish regiment 
(x Regiment) which had set out at daybreak, had a terrible time while 
on the march, for the enemy was able to observe their movements 
irom his kite-balloons. The regiment arrived at the Sigindere about 
mid-day, but in the meantime the enemy had entrenched himself at 
the mouth of the river and brought numerous machine-guns into 
position. He had succeeded, too, in making a landing at Kum Tepe 
under the covering fire of a cruiser. 

‘The Turkish regiment, supported by the artillery, was hurled 
against this position, and the enemy was driven back to his ships 
in wild flight. The enemy troops, however, which were entrenched 
round the mouth of the Sigindere were most effectively supported by 
the fleet, and, although the Turks could not drive them out, they 
prevented them from gaining more ground. 

‘‘The third regiment of the x Division attacked at Ari Burun, 
while the second was sent against the enemy at Sed-ul-Bahr. The 
troops defending this latter place had had a very warm time. A 
devastating fire from the fleet had inflicted terrible losses on them. 
The new regiment plunged into the fight, and both sides fought with 
the courage of lions. The Turks lost nearly all their officers, and at 
this critical moment the Hodjas (Mohammedan army chaplains) inter- 
vened and led the Turks forward again amid cries of ‘ Allah! Allah!’ 

“‘The final result of this first day’s fighting, which probably 
decided the question of ‘to be or not to be’ for the Caliph’s Empire, 
was summarized in the report which reached headquarters the same 
evening :— 

‘** The enemy is everywhere in retreat to the shelter of the cliffs. 
One enemy detachment which climbed the heights of Eski Hissarlik 
from Morto Bay is entrenching there.’ 

** The Commander-in-Chief ordered a night attack along the whole 
front. Although the attack did not succeed in breaking the morale 
of the invaders, still the troops which arrived from Gulf Saros on the 
morning of the 26th were able to take the Eski Hissarlik heights by 
storm and to drive the enemy down to the bay. At the same time 
the enemy received a severe check at Cape Hellas. 
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‘Another night attack was ordered for the night of the 26th 
to the 27th. An attack is the best means of parrying, and at all 
costs the enemy had to be prevented from getting possession of any 
commanding height. He had fixed his eyes, above all, on the Eltschi- 
tepe. The huge advantage which the possession of this mountain 
would give him is obvious. From it he would be able to silence the 
heavy guns in the Dardanelles forts, thereby opening the Narrows— 
the way to Constantinople would be free. 

‘* Hence the Turkish patrol was sent forward as soon as the sun had 
set. They had soon learned to throw themselves down and remain 
motionless while the searchlights swept the Kirte plateau. Then 
another advance in complete silence till the enemy’s positions were 
reached. But it helped little that some of the most daring penetrated 
by Cape Hellas to the shore. Towards morning they had to be 
withdrawn to their positions south of Kirte in order to get some kind 
of cover from the fearful fire of the naval guns, whose activities re- 
commenced at daybreak. 

“* During the first days of the attack the situation of the defenders, 
in face of the superior artillery of the Entente and their huge masses 
of troops, was exceedingly critical. The strain on the Turkish soldiers 
was enormous, as the network of roads was not complete. On the 
29th, the attackers believed themselves sufficiently strong to overrun 
the Turks on the southern front. The attack began with the customary 
bombardment. Almost every square foot of ground was ploughed up 
by shells of every calibre, and when it appeared that no living being 
could remain in this part, three English brigades advanced on the 
left and two French on the right wing. The counter-attack of the 
Turks followed without an instant’s pause, and before their bayonets 
the French withdrew in wild flight under the covering fire of the 
naval artillery. After this it was impossible for the English wing 
to maintain its ground, and they went back too. Unfortunately, in 
the first days of these terrible battles the Turks had only field artillery 
at their disposal. The whole of the heavy artillery was already 
distributed for the defence of the Narrows. 

“Finally, heavy artillery was brought up. These colossal guns 
were only brought into position by tremendous efforts. When the 
strength of the oxen failed, then strong Anatolian hands grasped the 
spokes of the wheels. Mortars, howitzers, and heavy cannon were 
hauled up the steep heights. No doubt this was observed by the 
enemy airmen, but probably the English commander believed there 
was no ammunition for them. Every English child knows that there 
are very few munition works in Turkey, but the enemy did not 
know that the German naval captain, Herr Pieper, had already 
organized munition works not only in Constantinople but everywhere 
throughout the country. 

‘* Hardly a day passed but that the enemy suffered severe losses 
through the Turkish artillery; transports were sunk, landing piers 
destroyed, and munition stores set on fire. A heavily laden Red Cross 
wagon, drawn by four horses, was accidentally hit by a shell. It 
turned out to be a munition transport, however, which exploded with 
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a tremendous noise. Perhaps the English had loaded up gun-cotton 
in mistake for cotton wool! It is said that such trivial mistakes often 
occur ! 

‘“On May 3rd a small landing party with eight machine-guns 
was despatched from a Turkish ship to assist the southern army. As 
darkness set in the latter, having been reinforced with fresh troops, 
advanced to the attack along the whole line. This time they were 
successful in forcing the enemy still further back on to the strip of 
coast land. But yet again with the dawn of a new day the superiority 
of the enemy’s naval guns held the Turks up. His infantry, however, 
was so shaken that they did not follow the Turks beyond the protecting 
range of their own guns. 

‘*On May 5th, General Weber Pasha, who up till then had com- 
manded the troops on the Asiatic side, took over the command of the 
southern army in place of Colonel von Sodenstern, whose knee had 
been severely injured. The attackers, both English and French, dug 
themselves in at Sed-ul-Bahr and Ari Burun and began to fit up their 
positions with all the devices of modern trench warfare. Their lines 
of communication with the Motherland were open, but the Turks, on 
the other hand, had to surmount the greatest difficulties in bringing 
up war material and troops. The roads were not yet finished and 
English submarines penetrated the mine-fields into the Sea of Marmora 
with a gallantry deserving of the greatest admiration. There Turkish 
transports were in constant danger. Enemy airmen soon discovered 
the places where Turkish troops could be landed, and directed on them 
the indirect fire of the heavy naval guns. But the inexhaustible energy 
and never-resting activity of the Commander-in-Chief overcame all 
difficulties. 

‘‘The Turks entrenched themselves, too. With an impenetrable 
ring of iron they prevented the enemy from gaining even another foot 
of land. Again and again, with ever new reinforcements, the enemy 
tried with terrific attacks, now against the southern group, now at 
Ari Burun, to reach his goal—the commanding heights of Eltschitepe, 
but always with the same result—his troops driven back with bloody 
heads to their trenches. 

‘* The first act in the great drama of the struggle of the greatest 
fleet in the world and a brave landing corps was ended. And in all 
truth the enemy had proved himself brave. The English, as well as 
Albion’s adopted sons, the New Zealanders and the Australians, the 
Ghurkas and the Sikhs, the French, too, with their black colonial troops 
—they all fought like lions.” 
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THE WAR. 
ITS NAVAL SIDE. 
Hanps ACROSS THE SEA. 


In the last issue of the JourRNAL, the record of naval occurrences was brought 
down to the end of 1916, and it is here continued for the first quarter of 1917. 
The arrangement of the Notes has been slightly modified in order to record in 
due sequence and chronological order certain events which, if not strictly naval, 
have an important bearing on the situation at sea. 

During the period under review, a revolution in Russia and the entry of the 

United States into the War have occurred. The effect on the struggle of the 
overthrow of an autocratic Government in Russia has not yet been fully made 
manifest, but the Fleet is reported to have accepted the new regime whole- 
heartedly. The reported movements of German ships to Libau and other ports 
on the Courland coast, is significant of coming events in the northern theatre 
of war. 
The message of President Wilson to Congress at Washington on April 2nd, 
upon the subject of the relations of the United States to Germany, met with a 
hearty response from men of all parties in America, and was most appreciatively 
received by the Allies. On April 6th, the President signed the joint resolution 
declaring a state of war with Germany which had been passed by the Senate on 
April 4th and by the House of Representatives on April 6th. At 1.10 p.m. on 
April 6th, the following wireless message was sent to all naval stations and ships 
of the United States Navy :—‘‘ The President has signed an Act of Congress 
which declares that a state of war exists with Germany.’’ Preparations to put 
the Navy and Army in the highest state of readiness for any emergency had 
begun a little more than a month earlier on the severance of diplomatic relations, 
and on the receipt of the news these measures automatically came into operation. 
They are described in the Notes which follow. The intervention of the United 
States had a great moral effect, but it is her resources in wealth, man-power, 
manufacturing capacity, and food which, when fully utilized for the services of 
the Allies, are expected to place the outcome of the War beyond a doubt. Steps 
have been taken to ensure the harmonious and effective co-operation of the United 
States Navy with the Fleets of the Allies. 

In the Notes, there will be found a detailed review of the origin and progress 
of what the Germans described as unlimited submarine warfare, an attempt to 
blockade these islands by prohibiting certain areas within which all vessels, 
including hospital ships and neutrals, would be subject to immediate attack with- 
out notice. The situation, owing to the large number of ships sunk, and to a 
shortage in the world’s harvests, has been described by Ministers and other 
authorities as grave, and the nation has been warned that before the menace is 
effectively dealt with there must be a period of great stringency. Speaking on 
March 23rd in the House of Commons, Captain Bathurst, of the Ministry of 
Food, said :—‘‘ The food position and the food outlook are not wholly satisfactory, 
but it would be much easier to cope with the difficulties of this food stringency, 
which was likely to develop, had it been foreseen at an earlier period of the 
War and more far-reaching steps taken to grapple with it.” In spite, however, 
of the lack of preparation for meeting the submarine, to which Captain Bathurst 
referred, the campaign has not proved the success which the Germans anticipated, 
and remedial measures, of several kinds, are having their effect. 
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The period reviewed in this issue closed with a visit to the Fleet made by 
the Prime Minister and First Lord of the Admiralty on April 14th. Mr. Lloyd 
George addressed a group of the officers and men of the section of the Fleet 
he visited, and also the crews of the mine-sweeping flotilla. To the latter, 
he spoke of the splendid and resolute part they were taking in the War, and 
to the former he expressed the appreciation of their services felt by the nation. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS: 
NORTH SBA. 


‘* BrsMARCK ’? Reapy.—The New Year opened quietly as regards the North 
Sea, and it was not until January 22nd that any event of importance was revealed, 
when a night action between destroyers took place off the Dutch coast, to which 
reference is made later. On January 2nd, the Telegraaf, of Amsterdam, in an 
interview with a neutral who had resided at Kiel since the beginning of the War, 
published the statement that Germany’s largest warship, the ‘‘ Bismarck,’’ was 
ready for service. It was conjectured that this was the battle-cruiser of the 1914 
programme, originally known as the ‘‘ Ersatz-Victoria Luise,’? which was due for 
completion early in 1917. The ship of the 1913 programme, the ‘“‘ Ersatz-Hertha,”’ 
was reported to have been named the ‘‘ Hindenburg ’’ when she was launched at 
Wilhelmshaven on August 1st, 1915; while the 1912 ship was the ‘‘ Lutzow,’’ which 
was destroyed in the Jutland battle. 


ZEPPELINS DesTROYED.—On January 3rd, a Copenhagen telegram reported that 
a fire had broken out on December 28th in a double Zeppelin shed at Tondern, 
Schleswig-Holstein, which was the object of a British naval air attack in March, 
1916. The outbreak, which was probably caused by a short circuit, resulted in 
the destruction of the two Zeppelins in the shed at the time; and it was subse- 
quently reported that a large number of lives were lost. 


GERMAN Suip’s Escape.—On January ist, the Cologne Gazette announced that 
the German steamer ‘“ Pylos,’’ of 2,177 tons, which had long been anchored at 
Rotterdam, had arrived at Emden. The ship had been interned in the Dutch port 
since war began. On December 13th, it was reported by the Amsterdam Telegraaf 
that she was about to leave for Germany when she was: searched by river police. 
Great quantities of goods, especially foodstuffs, the export of which was forbidden, 
were found hidden in the ship, and it was stated that she would not leave “ for 
the present.”’ 

“*U ”-Boat’s AIRMEN Captives.—In the last issue of the JouRNAL (page 162), 
there was recorded a telegram from Berlin, dated December ist, to the effect that 
one of the German submarines had captured a British aeroplane off the mouth 
of the Thames and made prisoners the two occupants. Supplementing this, it 
was announced py the Jersey Weekly Post that Mr. C. E. R. Stevens, of Jersey, 
had received from the Admiralty the following message concerning his son, Sub- 
Lieutenant Alick C. Stevens, R.N.V.R., reported missing :—‘‘ Beg to inform you 
German official report states two airmen taken prisoners from damaged English 
aeroplane at mouth of Thames by German submarine. This presumably refers 
to your son. Inquiry is being made, and any further information received will 
be immediately communicated.” 


MercHant Suips’ Status.—On January 3rd, the Admiralty stated that efforts 
were being made in the German Wireless Press to cast doubt upon the strictly 
defensive character of the armament carried by British merchant ships; and that, 
in support of this contention, use was being made by the Germans of unofficial 
and unauthorized comments that appeared from time to time in certain British 
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newspapers. In this connection, it was pointed out that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government was quite clear, and was defined in the authoritative state- 
ment made by the First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of Commons on 
December 21st, 1916, in reply to Mr. Peto, M.P. 


GOVERNMENT’sS Poricy.—Sir Edward Carson said :—‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot admit any distinction between the rights of unarmed merchant ships 
and those armed for defensive purposes. It is no doubt the aim of the German 
Government to confuse defensive and offensive action with the object of inducing 
neutrals to treat defensively-armed vessels as if they were men-of-war. Our 
position is perfectly clear—that a merchant seaman enjoys the immemorial right 
of defending his vessel against attack, or visit, or search, by the enemy, by any 
means in his power, but that he must not seek out an enemy in order to attack 
him, that being a function reserved to commissioned men-of-war. So far as I 
am aware, all neutral Powers, without exception, take the same view, which is 
clearly indicated in the Prize Regulations of the Germans themselves.’’ 


‘© O_pamst’s ’? CapTuRE.—On January 7th, further particulars relating to the 
capture of the Dutch steamship ‘‘ Oldambt’”’ (recorded in the last issue of the 
JOURNAL) were published, when some members of her crew arrived at Rotterdam 
from Bruges. The ‘‘ Oldambt”’ left Rotterdam on December 27th with 250 tons 
of margarine and seventy tons of vegetables for London. Near the Maas light- 
ship she was stopped by a German destroyer, which put on board a prize crew 
to take the ship to Zeebrugge. A thick fog caused the Germans to go out of 
their course, and at 11 a.m. on the 28th the ‘‘ Oldambt ’’ found herself, much 
to the surprise of the German prize-master, near the French coast. When an 
effort was made to retrieve the mistake, the active German coastguards at Ostend 
opened fire, damaged the ship, and caused the foundering of a lifeboat in which 
some of the crew tried to save themselves. Discovering their error, the Germans 
sent out a torpedo craft which rescued the crew and brought them to Ostend, 
where the ship anchored with a bad list. One man had been drowned and four 
wounded. 


Raps By GERMAN AIRMEN.—On January oth, a Berlin official telegram stated 
that German naval aeroplanes on January 7th successfully bombed barracks west 
of La Panne and Nieuport Bains [on the Belgian coast between Ostend and 
Dunkirk]. 


‘‘ Import ’? CapTuRED.—On January toth, an official Berlin telegram stated 
that ‘‘ Our Flemish naval forces stopped the Dutch steamer ‘ Import,’ of 847 
tons, bound from Rotterdam to London, and brought her to Zeebrugge. The 
cargo consisted of cotton goods, oils, and beverages.”’ 


HOLLAND’s INTERNED SUBMARINES.—On January 8th, the Dutch Minister of 
Marine, in a Note on the subject of the Naval Budget, announced that the 
Netherlands Government, in consequence of the delays in construction due to 
present circumstances, has considered it necessary to open negotiations with the 
British and German Governments with a view to take over interned submarines. 
‘The negotiations have had good results, and the taking over of one British 
and one German submarine—the latter being also a mine-layer—may be expected.”’ 
A German submarine stranded on the shore of the Dutch island of Terschelling 
on November 4th, 1915, and the British submarine ‘‘ E.17,’’ ran ashore off the 
Dutch coast on January 6th, 1916. An Amsterdam report mentioned that ‘‘ the 
British submarine was built at Montreal during the War.”’ 


‘*U "Boat Stoppep.—On the night of January 14th, a German submarine 
found in Dutch territorial waters was brought into Flushing by a Dutch warship. 
The boat was reported to be of the mine-laying type, from Zeebrugge, and to 
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have a crew of thirty-two. She was allowed to depart, as she was not fighting 
or in pursuit of enemy ships, but had entered Dutch waters owing to stress of 
weather. 


“* U.30 ’’ INTERNED.—On February 23rd, another German submarine stranded 
off the Dutch coast and was interned. She was described as the ‘* U.30,” of 
about 350 tons, with a crew variously reported as numbering from fourteen to 
twenty-five. The boat went aground between Domburg and Westkapelle, on the 
island of Walcheren. A Dutch officer boarded her and removed the wireless 
apparatus, and on February 26th it was officially announced from the Hague that 
the boat had been disarmed and would be interned. She left at 6 p.m. the previous 
day for Veere, on the east side of Walcheren Island. The crew were confined at 
Bergen-op-Zoom. 

GERMAN FaLsEHOODS.—On January 13th, a Berlin official telegram stated that 
one of the German submarines on December 28th sank in the English Channel 
a transport steamer of about 8,000 tons, which was steaming with lights out 
and convoyed by destroyers. The Secretary of the Admiralty stated that this 
report was absolutely untrue. On January 18th, said a Berlin official message 
on the 30th, one of the German submarines in the English Channel destroyed an 
English destroyer of the ‘‘ M ”’ class by a torpedo. The Admiralty said in regard 
to this :—‘‘ No British destroyer of the ‘‘ M”’ class, or any other of H.M. ships, 
was destroyed as claimed by the German Admiralty.’’ 


PERSISTENT Lyinc.—On January 2oth, the Admiralty issued a statement in 
reference to the inaccurate and slanderous German reports concerning the circum- 
stances in which the German submarine ‘‘ U.41’’ was destroyed in September, 
1915; and of the treatment accorded to survivors from the boat while they were 
in British hands. This was the fourth British official statement on the matter, 
which the Germans described as ‘‘ a second ‘ Baralong’ case,’’ and which they 
utilized to attempt to incite American opinion against Great Britain, and to 
provide arguments in favour of an ‘‘ unrestrained ’’ submarine campaign. The 
Admiralty statement was as follows :— 


British RerutaTion.—‘ On September 24th, 1915, the German submarine 
‘U.41,’ shortly after shelling and sinking an unarmed British merchant vessel, 
was engaged and destroyed by a British armed auxiliary. The German officer in 
command of the submarine and one seaman were rescued and taken prisoners. 
In consequence of the injuries received by the German officer, which resulted in 
the loss of an eye, he was subsequently sent to Switzerland, and there interned. 
The full particulars were published in the Admiralty communiqué of November 
6th, 1916, and the allegations of the German Admiralty containing baseless charges 
of ill-treatment of the German officer while in our hands, were refuted by Admiralty 
communiqués of November 14th, 1916, and December 21st, 1916. On the 13th 
inst. the German Admiralty made their usual attempt to make capital out of the 
incident by again publishing an official statement purporting to be the German 
officer’s report. This contained, among other gross mis-statements, the following 
paragraph :—‘‘ Submarine had received several hits shortly before tower submerged, 
one hit against window. During whole combat steamer flew United States flag; 
to be sure flagstaff turned down, but flag was not replaced by British and con- 
tinued flying.’ As they have already stated, the British Admiralty emphatically 
repeat that the armed auxiliary opened fire, not under the United States flag, 
but under the British Naval Ensign, which was hoisted to the backstay of the 
mainmast.”’ 

“ -Yatacan ” SuNK.—An accident which deprived the French Navy of a destroyer 
was not published in the English Press at the time, and therefore was omitted 
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from last quarter’s Notes. According to the New York Herald (Paris edition) 
of December 7th, 1916, the destroyer ‘‘ Yatagan ’’ was sunk a few days earlier 
by collision during a fog in the Channel. The ‘‘ Yatagan’’’ was acting as the 
head of a line of patrol ships, and was cut in two off Dieppe by a British transport 
carrying horses. The ‘‘ Yatagan’s’’ commander went down with his ship, but 
the crew were saved and brought into Dieppe. The lost destroyer was of 315 
tons, launched in 1goo. 

DersTROYER AcTion.—On the night of January 22nd, two destroyer actions were 
fought in the North Sea, in very severe weather. Both the British and German 
forces lost one vessel in the course of these short and sharp encounters, the result 
of which was to inflict a timely blow upon the flotilla from Zeebrugge which 
had for some little time been making raids into the North Sea, harassing the 
English coast and the shipping. The conjectured cause of the Germans being in 
the position in which they were smartly attacked by the British flotilla was that, 
their base at Zeebrugge being in the grip of ice, they were attempting to make 
a dash for the nearest port in Germany. 


BritisH Report.—On January 23rd, the Admiralty said :—‘‘ On Monday night, 
whilst our light forces were patrolling in the North Sea, not far from the Dutch 
coast, they met a division of enemy torpedo-boat destroyers. A short engagement 
took place, during which one of the enemy torpedo-boat destroyers was sunk. 
The rest scattered, having suffered considerable punishment. Darkness prevented 
the full results of the action from being observed. During this night there was 
also a short and sharp engagement between enemy torpedo-boat destroyers and 
our own destroyers in the vicinity of the Schouwen Bank. During this engage- 
ment one of our torpedo-boat destroyers was struck by a torpedo, the explosion 
killing three officers and forty-four men of the crew. She was subsequently sunk 
by our own ships. The relatives have been informed. Our ships suffered no other 
casualties. ’’ 

GERMAN AccouNnT.—On January 23rd also the Chief of the German Admiralty 
Staff issued the following statement :—‘‘ During an operation carried out by parts 
of our torpedo-boat fighting forces, an encounter took place in the early morning 
of January 23rd with English light fighting forces in the ‘ Hoofden.’ One enemy 
destroyer was destroyed in the course of the battle, and a second one was observed 
by our aeroplanes after the battle to be in a sinking condition. Of our torpedo 
boats, one became unseaworthy on account of damage incurred, and, according 
to reports received here, ran into the Dutch harbour of Ymuiden. Our other 
ships have all returned, with slight losses.”’ 

‘© V.69.’’—The destroyer mentioned was the ‘ V.69,”’ flagship of the flotilla, 
which was in a badly-damaged condition when she arrived at the Dutch port. 
When five miles from Ymuiden, a Dutch Government tug was sent to her assis- 
tance. Eight members of the crew who had been killed were frozen hard to 
the deck, so bitterly cold was the weather that morning, and it was necessary 
to employ axes in order to detach their bodies, which were covered by a German 
flag. At 9 a.m. the trawler ‘‘ Eems”’ met the ‘‘ V.69,”" and was requested by 
her to take off ten severely wounded men, which she did, landing them at Ymuiden 
at ten o’clock, where they were accommodated in the Red Cross building. 


Orricers Kittep.—By the first British shot fired in the engagement, the 
bridge of the ‘‘ V.69 ”’ was struck, and the commander of the destroyer division, 
Corvette-Captain Schultz, was killed. Two other officers reported killed were 
Lieutenants Faust and Hannover, but the commanding officer of ‘‘ V.69,’’ Lieut.- 
Commander Boehm, was uninjured. According to the statements of the German 
officers, twenty-three of the crew of the ‘ V.69’’ were missing when the boat 
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reached Ymuiden, and it is believed that a number jumped overboard and were 
drowned. Only one-half of the crew of 160 were alive and well after the vessel’s 
return. A Dutch naval guard was placed over her. 


SuRvivor’s AccounT.—Interviewed at the Willem Barentz Hotel at Ymuiden 
on the evening of the 23rd, a German warrant officer said that they left port 
at 1 p.m. on the afternoon of January 22nd, for an ordinary patrol, so far as 
was known. The alarm bell rang soon after 3 a.m. next morning. The British 
markmanship, said this man, was very accurate, and the ‘‘ V.69 ’’ was soon hit. 
She tried to get to a German port by all possible means, but was faced ‘ by 
two British squadrons of four to six big ships each. There must have been 
treachery, because all precautions had been taken to avoid being overtaken. Both 
steering gears having been destroyed, and also the compasses, we steered by the 
stars and by our screws. If it had not been for four British destroyers, which 
we sighted when we were off Ymuiden, we should have reached the mouth of 
the Ems.” 


OTHER VEssEts DaMaAGED.—Survivors’ statements indicated that the other boats 
in the German flotilla must have been badly mauled as well. Indeed, the first 
estimates represented that half the entire flotilla had been accounted for. One 
boat was seen from the trawler ‘‘ Eems ”’ at 8.30 a.m. to be steaming as fast as 
possible in a northerly direction. It was admitted by the Germans arriving at 
Ymuiden that, finding themselves confronted by an adequate force of British 
vessels, any of the German boats which could make their escape without a fight 
did so. The number of the ‘‘ V.69 ”’ suggested that, if the other destroyers were 
of the same class, the German flotilla had been composed of new boats, built 
since the War. The highest number of the German destroyers (new series) 
completed or building before the War was ‘‘ S.36,’’ of the 1913 programme; and 
the 1914 programme went up to ‘“‘ V.48,’’ twelve boats being built each year. 

SECOND GERMAN AccouNT.—On January 25th, the Berlin Admiralty issued the 
following details in supplement to the German official account :—‘‘ Immediately 
after the beginning of the engagement, which took place in darkness, the leading 
vessel, ‘* V.69,’’ received a direct hit on the pilot bridge which killed the com- 
mander of the flotilla, Commander Max Schultz, two officers, and some of the 
crew, and damaged the steering gear, thus causing a collision with another vessel. 
Subsequently ‘‘ V.69,”’ in a seriously damaged condition, entered Ymuiden unhin- 
dered by the enemy. The vessel which was rammed by ‘ V.69”’ took further 
part in the engagement despite the damage it had received. In the engagement 
a British destroyer was rammed and badly damaged. She was afterwards observed 
by one of our seaplanes, which was reconnoitring, to be in a sinking condition. 
The German torpedo boat, despite her diminished speed caused by her two colli- 
sions, succeeded in reaching a German base unhindered by the enemy. A third 
German boat, which in the darkness had lost contact with the others, met 
numerous enemy destroyers. It immediately attacked, and by a torpedo shot at 
very short range sank a large enemy destroyer. In face of the superiority of 
the opposing hostile forces this vessel broke off the engagement and safely reached 
harbour unhindered by the enemy.” 

ApmiraLty DentaL.—On receipt of the foregoing romance, the British Admi- 
ralty issued an announcement that, ‘‘ In view of the repeated allegations in the 
German official communiqués, it is necessary to state again quite clearly that no 
British vessel engaged in the fight on the morning of January 23rd was rammed 
by any enemy ship, or in any way damaged, other than the torpedo-boat destroyer 
reported sunk after being torpedoed.’’ 

TREATMENT OF ‘“‘ V.69.”-—The Dutch Government, acting in conformity with 
their declaration of neutrality at the beginning of the War, according to which 
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an unseaworthy warship is allowed to enter a Dutch port and remain until she 
is made seaworthy again, refused to intern the ‘‘ V.69.’’ A Cologne Gazette 
correspondent on January 26th, in claiming that the vessel enjoyed the right of 
asylum, said that naturally damage to guns and other armaments did not give 
any such right, but the principle had been repeatedly applied in this War. ‘‘ After 
the Coronel battle,’? said this writer, ‘‘ the British cruiser ‘ Glasgow ’ remained 
for seven days at Rio de Janeiro.’’ The official German claim was that ‘‘ V.69 ”’ 
became unseaworthy only by an accident. According to her own petty officers, 
she was rammed by a British warship, not a German, and she abandoned an 
effort to reach the Ems because she was being pursued. 


REPAIR AND RetuRN.—On January 28th, the German crew were reported busy 
on board executing repairs, and the single funnel left (the other having gone) blew 
off large clouds of smoke during the day. On February 5th, a party of twenty- 
five workmen from an Amsterdam shipyard arrived at Ymuiden for the purpose 
of carrying out essential repairs. Two days later, it was reported that the 
engines of the vessel were being tested. On February 1oth, the large German 
ocean-going tug ‘‘ Sud-amerika VIII.’’ arrived to accompany the destroyer. At 
half past six next evening (February 11th), the ‘‘ V.69’’ left Ymuiden. The tug 
had brought sufficient men to afford a crew, and Dutch men-of-war escorted her 
out of Dutch territorial waters. An official Berlin telegram on the 12th said that 
the ‘‘ V.69’’ had arrived that afternoon at a German base. 


DutcH STATEMENT.—On February 12th an official telegram from the Hague 
stated that the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Marine had communicated the 
following in regard to the departure of ‘‘ V.69 ’?:—‘‘ According to Art. 5 of the 
neutrality proclamation, warships of the belligerents may enter Dutch territory if 
obliged to do so by damage. They must depart when the reason for their entering 
has ceased to exist. By virtue of Art. 6 of the proclamation, which is identical 
with Art. 17 of the 13th Hague Convention, they may repair damage only so far 
as is essential for the safety of their voyage, and may not increase their fighting 
strength in any manner. Conformably with these stipulations, the Dutch Govern- 
ment decides what repairs could be permitted, and within what period they must 
be finished. Members of the crew left behind in Holland must be interned in 
accordance with Art. 15 of the roth Hague Convention.”’ 


Lorp FrEeNcH’s Report.—On January 24th, a despatch was published from 
Field-Marshal Viscount French, dated December 31st, 1916, on the work of the 
Home Forces. Paragraph 3 dealt with the German naval raid on Lowestoft on 
April 25th, 1916; and paragraph 4 with defence against air attacks, in which 
close co-operation with the Navy was maintained. Lord French recorded that 
nineteen raids were made by German airships, and seventeen attacks by aero- 
planes. The damage done was comparatively small, and nothing of any military 
importance was effected. 


Raip on SouTHWoLp.—On the night of January 25th, a small unidentified 
German vessel approached the Suffolk coast, according to a communiqué issued 
next day by the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, Home Forces. She fired 
a number of shells, only a portion of which reached the land. There were no 
casualties, and only. insignificant damage was caused. The night was very dark, 
and the firing opened with a star-shell, which lit up the coast. Most of the 
shells fell into fields, and the bombardment was all over in less than five minutes. 


GERMAN VerRsIonN.—On the 27th, a Berlin official telegram said :—‘‘ During 
Thursday night German light forces penetrated to English coast waters south of 
Lowestoft in order to attack hostile patrol vessels and outpost ships previously 
signalled there. In the entire sea region which was searched nothing of the 
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enemy was seen. Thereupon the fortified place of Southwold was _ illuminated 
from a short distance by star-shells. Our torpedo boats then opened fire, and 
direct hits were observed. Our forces, which also on the return journey met no 
enemy craft, returned safely.’ 


Bayonne RatDED.—On February 12th, a similar futile raid was made by a 
German submarine near Bayonne. The French Ministry of Marine stated that 
the submarine emerged at five o’clock in the afternoon near the mouth of the 
Adour, and fired six shots at the coast. The coast guns immediately opened fire 
upon the enemy vessel, which, at the first sound, plunged quickly. Five persons 
were wounded, one seriously. The material damage was trifling. This was the 
first time a submarine had been reported to have shelled the French coast, although 
they had frequently been active against shipping in the Bay of Biscay. 


GERMAN ReEportT.—On February 28th, a Berlin official telegram announced that 
the submarine which ‘‘ bombarded successfully the harbour works at Adour, near 
Bayonne, on February 12th,’’ had returned to its base. ‘It was fired upon by 
the coast artillery without result.”’ 


Kent Coast Raipep.—On the night of February 25th, some enemy destroyers 
approached the Kentish coast at 11.15 p.m., and fired a number of shells at the 
unfortified towns of Broadstairs and Margate. The report of Lord French showed 
that fire was continued for about ten minutes. The material damage caused was 
slight, one occupied and one unoccupied house being wrecked, and about ten 
houses damaged. One woman and a child were killed, and two children were 
seriously injured, one of which succumbed on the 27th. The victims all resided 
in an old-fashioned cottage in a village between Broadstairs and Margate, and a 
shell passed through one of the walls and exploded in a passage upstairs, shattering 
the partitions of one of the bedrooms. 


ApmirRALTy Account.—On February 26th, in the House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Carson gave further details of the raid in reply to a request for information. 
He said :—‘‘ One of our destroyers on patrol duty in the Channel encountered a 
force of several enemy, destroyers between 11 p.m. and midnight last night. A 
short engagement ensued, in which our destroyer was not damaged, although 
under heavy fire from guns and torpedoes. The effect of our fire on the enemy 
could not be ascertained. The enemy vessels were pursued, but were lost in the 
darkness. At about the same time another force of enemy destroyers bombarded 
for about a quarter of an hour the undefended watering places of Broadstairs 
and Margate. As soon as the firing was heard our forces in the vicinity were 
called to the scene. The enemy remained in the vicinity for only a short period, 
and had already withdrawn before the arrival of our vessels.”’ 


Inquest Report.—At the inquest on the victims held on February 28th, the 
husband and father of them stated that the firing seemed to come from all round 
the house. The shell knocked a hole in the wall about 4 feet in diameter, and 
blew down a partition inside the house. He found the fuse in the room where 
his wife met the full force of the explosion. A police inspector said that eight 
more shells were found in the neighbourhood. One had not exploded. In the 
district, including Margate, at least forty shells fell. The verdict returned was one 
of ‘‘ Death from shell wounds,’’ one juror contending that it should be ‘‘ Murder.” 


GERMAN Report.—On February 28th, the following German official communiqué 
was issued in Berlin:—‘‘ On the night of February 25th-26th, portions of our 
torpedo-boat forces, under the command of Commander Tillessen and Commander 
Konrad Albrecht, raided the English Channel beyond the Dover—Calais line and 
entered the mouth of the Thames. British destroyers stationed in the Channel 
were scattered after a fierce artillery fight, some of them being damaged by direct 
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hits. They avoided further action by a hasty retreat. Our boats suffered no 
losses or damage. Nothing further was observed of the enemy in this region. 
Another section of our torpedo-boats carried out a raid without finding any guard 
as far as the North Foreland and into the Downs. Military coast defence works 
near the North Foreland, the town of Margate lying behind them, and some vessels 
anchored quite near the coast were bombarded with evident success. No commer- 
cial traffic was observed. All of these boats also returned undamaged.”’ 


Arr Raip on Broapstairs.—On March ist, at 9.50 a.m., a hostile aeroplane 
dropped some bombs at Broadstairs, one woman being slightly injured. About 
nine bombs were dropped, three of them falling into the sea. A Berlin official 
telegram stated that ‘‘ German seaplanes on March ist, in the forenoon, dropped 
twenty-one bombs on steamers lying in the Downs and port of Ramsgate, with 
visible effect. All the machines returned safely.’? This account was much at 
variance with the facts. No steamers were in any way damaged, or even touched. 
Yet the raid furnished material for the usual exaggerated articles in German 
papers. The Frankfurter Zeitung said :—‘‘ Where really is the English Fleet? 
It is intelligible that the English battleships should not be watching the Channel 
and the coasts day and night; but if we put ourselves in the position of the 
English we should doubtless ask anxiously how it is possible for the reconnais- 
sance and observation service to fail so utterly. As far as we know, England 
does not lack light forces. The most important part of the Channel for England 
and France may be on the other side, west of the line from Dover to Calais; 
but are there any more noble parts of English waters than the mouth of the 
Thames? The First Sea Lord, Admiral Jellicoe, will hardly be able to escape 
these questions.’’ 


THE Sarety oF THANET.—On April 5th, it was announced that Sir Edward 
Carson and Sir John Jellicoe had received at the Admiralty a deputation repre- 
senting Thanet towns in reference to recent incidents on that coast. The deputa- 
tion, which included the Mayors of Ramsgate and Margate and the Chairman 
of the Broadstairs Council, was assured by Sir Edward that alarmist rumours 
current in the district had no foundation in fact, and that in the view of the 
authorities the position was not now more serious than it had been since the 
beginning of the War. Sir Edward Carson also said that he had no intention 
of removing his grandson from the school he attended in Thanet, and he himself 
hoped, as in the past, to spend occasional week-ends there. 


DeEstTROYER Ratp oN Kent.—On Sunday, March 18th, some enemy destroyers, 
at about 12.45 a.m., approached the Kentish coast and fired a number of shells 
at certain coast towns. There were no casualties, and the material damage 
caused was slight, one occupied and two empty houses being hit, according to 
the official report issued the same night by Lord French. At one town, nine 
shells fell in the space of three minutes. The raid was almost exactly similar 
to the ‘‘ tip-and-run ”’ attack on Broadstairs and Margate three weeks before. 


ADMIRALTY ReEporT.—On March 1oth, the Admiralty stated that ‘‘ Enemy 
destroyers shelled the undefended watering place, Ramsgate, for a few minutes 
on the night of the 17th-18th. They retired hurriedly before our local forces, 
and escaped in the darkness. It was not possible to ascertain the damage 
inflicted on them. At almost the same time, enemy destroyers engaged one of 
our destroyers on patrol, to the eastwards of the Straits of Dover, sinking her 
with a torpedo. She returned the fire, using torpedoes and guns. The result is 
not known. There were eight survivors from the crew, but all the officers were 
drowned. A second British destroyer was torpedoed, but not seriously damaged, 
whilst picking up the survivors from the first. A British merchant vessel in the 
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northern part of the Downs was sunk by a torpedo during the night of the 
17th-18th.”” 


Enemy Account.—On the 19th also, the German official account, signed by 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, was issued. It stated that ‘‘ One of our aeroplanes 
on Saturday afternoon dropped bombs on the gasworks at Dover. On Sunday 
night, portions of our naval forces again penetrated the Straits of Dover, and 
the mouth of the Thames. The southern attacking group sank a hostile destroyer 
of thé Channel patrol in a fight at close quarters, and a second destroyer was 
seriously damaged. The northern attacking group torpedoed a merchant vessel 
of about 1,500 tons, near the North Foreland, and (sank?) two outpost vessels 
by artillery fire. Subsequently, this group effectively shelled the fortified port of 
Margate at close range. The enemy land batteries replied unsuccessfully, and 
our naval forces returned absolutely free from damage or casualties.’’ 


Dover Patro. HonoureD.—On Sunday morning, January 28th, Vice-Admiral 
Chocheprat, at Dover Dockyard, conferred decorations, on behalf of the French 
Government, on officers and men of the British Navy. The decorations included 
that of a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour awarded to Vice-Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon. Admiral Chocheprat paid tribute to the great services rendered 
by the Dover patrol, in concert with the French Navy, and declared that the 
friendship created between England and France was indissolubly cemented on 
both sides. Vice-Admiral Bacon, replying, said that in the Napoleonic War we 
fought against the French. Both countries fought as gentlemen, so that no ill- 
feeling remained. Possibly it might have been one of the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence that the Napoleonic Wars had transmitted a spirit of adaptability and 
endurance which assisted us now to fight together to bring the present War to 
a victorious conclusion. It had been the privilege of the Dover patrol to work 
and fight in close companionship with the French Navy, thus forging bonds which 
would bind the two countries closely in years to come. 


DunkirRK Ratpep.—On March 26th, about 2 in the morning, German torpedo- 
boats fired some sixty shells on the town of Dunkirk. The French official naval 
communiqué stated that, as a result of this bombardment, which lasted three 
minutes, there were two victims. The torpedo-boats immediately withdrew at 
full speed. 


Raip orF Lowestort.—On the night of March 28th, the German torpedo 
craft were again active in the lower portion of the North Sea. According to an 
Admiralty announcement on the 30th, ‘‘ some firing was observed some miles off 
shore from Lowestoft. Our patrols were sent to the scene at utmost speed, but 
nothing was seen of the enemy, who had made off. There is only one British 
steamer named ‘ Mascotte’ in the register, and she is not armed, but it is 
assumed that the German message refers to one of our patrol trawlers named 
* Mascot.’ ’’ The German message referred to by the Admiralty was the following 
Berlin official telegram of March 30th :—‘‘ During the night of March 28th-z2oth, 
parts of our naval forces cruised in the barred zone off the south coast of England. 
Beyond the armed English steamer ‘ Mascotte,’ which was encountered eight 
nautical miles east of Lowestoft and sunk by gunfire, neither enemy fighting 
forces nor merchant shipping were sighted. Seven men of the ‘ Mascotte’ were 
taken prisoners.”” The Central News translation included the tonnage of the 
‘** Mascot ’’—1,097 tons—which corresponds to that of a Leith steamer of the name. 


Arr Rarp on Kent.—At about 10.45 p.m. on the night of April 5th, a hostile 
aeroplane passed over certain Kentish towns. Eight bombs were dropped, most 
of which fell in the open. No casualties were caused, and no damage resulted 
beyond the breaking of some glass. At the time of the raid there was a brilliant 
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moon, occasionally hidden by passing clouds, and it was apparently under cover 
of these that the enemy machine reached the coast. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ExTENSIONS.—On March 23rd, an Admiralty ‘‘ Notice 
to Mariners’? announced that as from April ist ‘‘ the area in the North Sea 
rendered dangerous to all shipping by operations against the enemy will be 
extended.’’ The definition of the new area showed that its northern and western 
limits remained the same, but that the dangerous area was drawn closer than 
before to the Danish and Dutch coasts. On the east, the dangerous area became, 
from April 1st, three miles, instead of four miles, from the coast of Jutland; 
and the southern limit was carried two nautical miles further south, from 53 deg. 
27 min. N., to 53 deg. 25 min. N. In the south-west, whereas the former notice 
defined the dangerous area as extending to a point ‘‘ seven miles from the coast 
of Holland,’’ the new notice read, ‘‘ following the limits of Netherlands territorial 
waters.”’ } 

British DestroyeR SuNK.—On February oth, the Admiralty announced that 
one of His Majesty’s torpedo-boat destroyers of an older type, employed on patrol 
duty in the Channel, struck a mine on the previous night and sank. All the 
officers were lost. There were five survivors among the crew. All the relatives 
had been informed. 


SeconD DestroyeR Lost.—On March 4th, the Admiralty announced that one 
of His Majesty’s destroyers was sunk with all hands in the North Sea on March ist, 
as the result, it was thought, of striking a mine. All the next-of-kin had been 
informed. 

Tuirp Destroyer Lost.—On March 16th, the Admiralty announced that one 
of His Majesty’s destroyers of an old type struck a mine in the Channel on the 
previous day and sank. All the officers were saved, but one man was killed and 
twenty-eight were missing, and were presumed drowned. All the next-of-kin had 
been informed. 


MINE AND Co..ision.—On March 27th, it was announced by the Admiralty 
that two more destroyers had been lost, the official statement being :—‘‘ One of 
His Majesty’s destroyers has recently struck a mine in the Channel and sunk; 
four officers and seventeen men were saved. Another of these vessels was sunk 
to-day after being in collision with a steamer. One man lost his life in the 
collision. There were no other casualties.’’ 


MINE-SWEEPERS SUNK.—On March a2ist, the Admiralty announced that two of 
His Majesty’s mine-sweeping vessels had struck mines and sunk. In one case 
there were no casualties, and in the second case there were fourteen missing, 
presumed drowned. 


‘* Manty ’? Not Sunx.—On March 3oth, an official Berlin message stated that 
a German submarine which had recently returned ‘‘ found some weeks ago, west 
of the Inner Gabbard, some wreckage belonging to a ship which must have sunk 
a short time previously. A lifebuoy was found marked with the name ‘ Manly,’ 
which is the name of an English destroyer of 1,000 tons, launched in 1914.” 
With regard to the foregoing, the Secretary of the Admiralty stated that there 
was no foundation for the inference suggested that H.M.S. ‘‘ Manly ’’ had been 
sunk. ‘‘ That vessel,’? added the Secretary, ‘‘ is on service with the Fleet.” 


AUXILIARY CRUISER REPORT.—On April 1st, the German Wireless Press claimed 
that a British auxiliary cruiser of 8,000 tons was sunk by a submarine in March. 
The British Admiralty announced, however, that ‘‘ No British auxiliary cruiser 
was sunk by a German submarine during this period, and the German claim is, 
as usual, pure invention.”’ 
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PaTRoL VessEL Minep.—On April 12th, the Secretary of the Admiralty 
announced that ‘‘ One of His Majesty’s patrol vessels struck a mine and sank 
in the Channel on the toth inst. Two officers and fourteen men are missing.”’ 


UNLIMITED SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


First TuHREatS.—Of the institution of what the Gerfnans described as 
‘*‘ unlimited submarine warfare,’’ there were several preliminary threats before the 
issue of the German Note to the United States on January 31st and the speech 
of the Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag on the same day. One such fore- 
cast was referred to in the last issue of the JouRNAL, in the paragraph on “ Black- 
mailing Neutrals ’’ (page 165). Another indication was in the speech of Dr. von 
Heydebrand before the Prussian Diet on January 18th, in which he said :—‘* We 
must strive to achieve victory with all our weapons. If the military authorities 
consider it appropriate and opportune to carry out an unrestricted ‘‘ U ’’-boat 
warfare, the Prussian and German peoples will be ready to bear the consequences.”’ 
Earlier still, on January 7th, the National Liberal Deputy, Dr. Stresemann, 
speaking at Hanover, referred to the increasing importance of submarines, ‘‘ whose 
full employment would raise the monthly toll of tonnage from a half to one 
million tons. This would not only strike England in her economic nerve, but 
would mean famine to the English population.’? He exclaimed amid enthusiastic 
applause, ‘‘ Out with ‘ U ’-boats.’? Three weeks before this, the case of Captain 
Blaikie was utilized in justification of a new submarine outburst. The Berlin 
Tagliche Rundschau said :—‘‘ The German Government have now finally taken 
up the position that England’s armed commercial and passenger steamers are 
men-of-war, being armed auxiliary cruisers. The promise given to the United 
States—which always hindered our submarine war—that these vessels before being 
torpedoed must be stopped and examined falls to the ground. They are warships 
and must be treated as such even when there are Americans on board. We now 
have facilities for extending our ‘ U ’-boat war which all sensible people have 
long recognized as unavoidable and indispensable. This is the best reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s refusal of our peace offer.” 


GERMAN Note.—On January 31st, in a Note presented to the United States 
Ambassador at Berlin by Herr Zimmermann, the Foreign Secretary, the German 
Government declared that it ‘‘ must abandon the limitations which it has hitherto 
imposed on itself in the employment of its fighting weapons at sea.’’ It was 
argued that Great Britain had compelled Germany to this measure. She had 
used her naval power to force Germany into submission by hunger. A memo- 
randum defining wide zones around Great Britain, France, and Italy, and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean as blockaded areas formed an annexe to the Note. In 
these Sperrgebiete, all sea traffic, without further notice, was to be prevented ‘‘ by 
all weapons ’’ from February 1st. The United States was to be allowed access 
to the port of Falmouth with one steamer a week under stringent conditions, 
and under the same conditions a Dutch paddle steamer was to be allowed to 
ply between Flushing and Southwold. 


CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH.—On January 31st also, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
gave the Main Committee of the Reichstag the following reasons for the change 
in German policy :—‘‘In the first place the most important fact of all is that 
the number of our submarines has very considerably increased as compared with 
last spring, and thereby a firm basis has been created for success. The second 
co-decisive reason is the bad corn harvest of the world. This fact now already 
confronts England, France, and Italy with serious difficulties. We firmly hope to 
bring these difficulties, by means of an unrestricted ‘ U ’-boat war, to the point 
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of unbearableness. The coal question, too, is a vital question in war. Already 
it is critical, as you know, in Italy and France. Our submarines will render it 
still more critical. To this must be added, especially as regards England, the 
supply of ore for the production of munitions in the widest sense and of timber 
for coal mines. Our enemy’s difficulties are rendered still further acute by the 
increased lack of enemy cargo space. In this respect time and the ‘ U ’-boat and 
cruiser warfare have prepared the ground for a decisive blow. The Entente 
suffers in all its members owing to lack of cargo space. It makes itself felt in 
Italy and France not less than in England. If we may now venture to estimate 
the positive advantages of an unrestricted ‘ U ’-boat war at a very much higher 
value than last spring, the dangers which arise for us from the ‘ U ’-boat war 
have correspondingly decreased since that time.’’ 


‘* Victory OR Destruction.’’—A Stockholm message to the Exchange Com- 
pany on February 4th gave what professed to be details of the German Chancelior’s 
conversation with certain politicians after the secret session of the Reichstag 
Committee on January 31st. Asked whether Germany would not lose more than 
she would gain by her new policy, the Chancellor replied :—‘‘ The blockade must 
succeed within a limited number of weeks, within which America cannot effectively 
participate in the operations. Our decision to apply submarines unshrinkingly is 
based on the Admiralty’s calculations that the world tonnage, which is practically 
all at the disposal of the Entente, has reached the minimum below which the 
Entente cannot continue the War.’’ 


Position AS REGARDS AmeErRica.—The Chancellor continued :—‘‘ Even if our 
aim to force England to conclude peace is not attained, America’s participation 
will not materially increase our difficulties. _ America can turn out an infinite 
amount of munitions, and an indefinite number of soldiers, but as the result of 
the limitation of tonnage she cannot send and maintain an army in Europe 
without injuring the transport and supply of the existing Entente armies and 
jeopardising the feeding of the Entente people. For practical purposes we need 
only fear that America will be within a visible time a help to the Entente with 
her lighter war vessels for combating our submarines. These considerations did 
not apply at the time of the former disagreement with the States over the sinking 
of the ‘ Lusitania.’ At that time American antagonism would have meant a vast 
increase of men and munitions for the enemy.’’ 


HospitaL Suips THREATENED.—On the evening of January 31st, the British 
Foreign Office issued a statement referring to an announcement of the German 
Government that ‘‘ they have conclusive evidence that in several instances enemy 
hospital ships have often been misused for the transport of munitions and troops.” 
The Germans also stated ‘“‘ that they have placed these proofs, through diplomatic 
channels, before the British and French Governments, and have, at the same 
time, declared that traffic of hospital ships on the military routes for the forces 
fighting in France and Belgium, within a line drawn between Flamborough Head 
and Terschelling on the one hand, and from Ushant to Land’s End on the other, 
will no longer be tolerated. His Majesty’s Government have received no such 
communication through diplomatic channels, or otherwise, from the German 
Government, as is alleged, and they most emphatically deny that British hospital 
ships have been used for the transport of munitions and troops, or in any way 
contrary to the Hague Convention for the adaptation of the principles of the 
Geneva Convention to maritime war. Under the convention belligerents have the 
right to search hospital ships, and the German Government have therefore an 
obvious remedy in case of suspicion—a remedy which they have never 
utilized. From the German Government’s statement that hospital ships 
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will no longer be tolerated within the limits mentioned only one con- 
clusion can be drawn—that it is the intention of the German Govern- 
ment to add yet other and more unspeakable crimes against law and humanity 
to the long list which disgraces their record. In these circumstances His Majesty’s 
Government have requested the United States Government to inform the German 
Government that if the threat is carried out, reprisals will immediately be taken 
by the British authorities concerned.”’ 


METHOD OF ReprisaLs.—On February 2nd, Lord Newton was asked at the 
Foreign Office his opinion in regard to the best method of reprisals. He expressed 
the view that the most practical course to adopt would be to place a number 
of German officers on board hospital ships, and formally to announce to the 
German Government the names and ranks of these officers. This proposal, Lord 
Newton pointed out, was on a parallel with the action of the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War, when French officers were compelled to travel on trains 
liable to attack from the French. 


FURTHER THREAT.—On February 7th, the news from Berlin, transmitted by 
the wireless stations of the German Government, contained the following :—‘‘ The 
German newspapers discuss the English attitude towards the German action 
concerning hospital ships in the Channel zone. The papers point out that the 
German measures were taken on account of the English abuse. If the English, 
in spite of the German warning, expose their wounded to dangers in the Channel 
zone, then they do it manifestly in order to saddle Germany with the responsi- 
bility for these victims. In fact, there is no necessity for the transport of 
wounded from France to England, since they can be cared for as well in another 
country. Besides, hospital ships can navigate freely outside this clearly indicated 
Channel zone. The newspapers especially point out that this also applies to the 
barred zone recently declared.”’ 


** Asturias ’’ SunK.—On the night of March 2oth-21st, the British hospital 
ship ‘ Asturias,’’ whilst steaming with all navigating lights, and with all the 
proper distinguishing Red Cross signs brilliantly illuminated, was torpedoed without 
warning. The casualties caused were, among the military, eleven dead, three 
missing, and seventeen injured; and among the crew, twenty dead, nine missing, 
and twenty-two injured. The missing included a military female staff nurse and 
a stewardess. The torpedoing of this hospital ship was included in the list of 
achievements claimed by ‘‘ U ’’-boats as reported in the German Wireless Press 
message on the 26th. Struck at midnight, the starboard propeller of the 
‘* Asturias ’’ was blown into the air, her rudder was smashed, and the engine- 
room flooded and therefore made untenable. Although she had discharged her load 
of wounded troops, unfortunately she had on board a number of nurses returning 
from leave. 


GERMAN Excuse.—On March 2oth, the wireless news from German stations 
referred to the torpedoing of the ‘‘ Asturias.’”’ The ‘‘ warning’ of January 31st 
was repeated, and it was added that in spite of this, the British had sent wounded 
and sick into the sea zone and exposed them to the danger of being sunk. ‘‘ It 
would, moreover, be remarkable that the English, in the case of the ‘ Asturias,”’ 
should have abstained from their customary procedure of using hospital ships for 
the transport of troops and munitions; we are constantly receiving proofs that 
our enemies, as formerly, misuse hospital ships for purposes of war.”’ 


British Repty.—A statement from an authoritative quarter, circulated by 
Reuter on January 31st, said that the German excuse for the torpedoing of the 
“* Asturias ’? was the old lie about the carriage of munitions in hospital ships, and 
added :—‘* The British Government does not repeat the stern warning conveyed 
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in the British communiqué of January 31st, that instant reprisals would follow 
the most unspeakable crime which now disgraces the record of the German 
Government. It can only place the facts before the judgment of civilization, and 
proceed to such measures as will perhaps bring home to the German Government 
some realization of its infamy.’’ 


Attacks ON HospitaL SHips.—On April 5th, Dr. Macnamara, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons, stated that six hospital ships had been 
torpedoed or mined by the enemy during the period of the War. The total loss 
of life in consequence was 247. The number of persons injured was seventy-three. 
Asked whether these acts of the enemy had been brought to the attention of all 
neutral Powers by the Government, he said that the widest possible publicity was 
given to the outrages as soon as the facts in each case had been established. 


‘* GLOUCESTER CASTLE’? SuNK.—On April 13th, the Admiralty announced that 
the ‘‘ Gloucester Castle,’’ formerly a Union-Castle liner, employed as a hospital 
ship, was torpedoed without warning in mid-Channel during the night of March 
30th-31st. All the wounded were successfully removed from the ship. The Berlin 
official wireless of April 11th proclaimed the fact that the ship was torpedoed by 
a ‘*U ’’-boat, thus removing any possible doubt in the matter. A lady who was 
on board the vessel, describing her experiences, said :—‘‘ We’d been in bed about 
an hour, and were almost midway across when the brutes got us. We carried 
399 patients, but they weren’t a bad load. There was not the least bit of panic 
anywhere. I went straight to my boat, and presently the men began to come up. 
Each had been given the number of a boat, ‘in case.’ Two boats had been 
smashed, so the others were pretty full. . . . I think we were an hour in 
finally reaching and getting on to a cargo boat, which was quite close to us, 
and I was doubtful if we’d ever reach her, as we seemed to be tossing about 
anyhow. However, we did get there, and with much pushing from a sturdy 
seaman managed to scramble up the horrible rope ladder and over the high side. 
The men gave us coffee before we were a second inside the saloon. There were 
sixty-seven of us altogether. . . . Everyone on the hospital ship was splendid, 
and everything went off all right. But the men on that old horse boat were 
magnificent—they are at this sort of job eternally, and they helped us in every 
conceivable way.’’ An engineer and a fireman were killed by the explosion. The 
wounded on board included a few German prisoners. 


“* Satta ’? Sunk.—On April roth, the British hospital ship ‘‘ Salta,’’ of 7,284 
tons, struck a mine in the Channel during very bad weather and sunk. There 
were no wounded on board, but fifty-two lives were lost from the R.A.M.C. 
complement, including five medical officers, nine nursing sisters, and thirty-eight 
R.A.M.C. personnel. 


Air Reprisats.—On April 17th, it was announced by the Admiralty that ‘‘ In 
consequence of the attacks made by German submarines on British hospital ships, 
in direct and flagrant contravention of Hague Convention No. 10, a large squadron 
composed of British and French aeroplanes carried out a reprisal bombardment 
of the town of Freiburg on Saturday, April 14th. Many bombs were dropped 
with good results. In spite of a large number of air fights with hostile aeroplanes, 
all machines returned safely with the exception of three. 


First Lorp’s Messace.—On February ist, Sir Edward Carson, in a message 
explaining his inability to address a War Loan meeting at Hull, said :—‘‘ We are 
daily threatened with increasing acts of barbarity on the high seas by an enemy 
who has long substituted the practice of pirates for the law of nations. I do not 
delude myself, nor will I attempt to delude you, about the danger of the German 
submarine campaign. These ruthless and inhuman attacks upon the peaceful 
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shipping of the world have created for us and for our Allies a problem as difficult 
as it is grave; but this, at least, I can say—that the problem is being grappled 
with day and night by the-Admiralty with tireless vigour, and that our hourly 
anxieties only stir us on to greater and unceasing effort.” Sir F. E. Smith, 
Attorney-General, said on the same night at Cardiff :—‘‘ Let neutrals be the 
custodians of their own honour, but let Britain and her Allies, who have borne 
the heat of the day, decide after the War on the measures of alleviation and 
prevention in the future.’’ 

Tue ‘“* Westweco.’’—On January 31st, or the day before the advertised open- 
ing of the new campaign, the American steamship ‘‘ Westwego,”’ of 5,275 tons, 
when fifty miles west of Fastnet, was fired upon from astern by the German 
submarine ‘‘ U.45.”’ Five shots were fired, none of which, however, took effect. 
The master accordingly stopped and sent a boat with his papers. The submarine 
commander then demanded oil from the ‘‘ Westwego,’’ his demand being accom- 
panied by threats to sink the ship if it was refused. As the Admiralty said on 
February 6th, in publishing the foregoing, the claim to take the interests of 
neutrals into consideration, put forward in the German Wireless Press on 
February 5th, was not strengthened by this report from the master of a neutral 
ship. 

**GamMA ”? SuNK.—On February ist, the Dutch steamship ‘“‘ Gamma,”’ on 
passage from New York to Amsterdam with a cargo of oil-cake for the Nether- 
lands Government, was attacked on February 1st by a German submarine, who 
opened fire on her with a gun, and subsequently sank her with bombs. It will 
be interesting to learn what distortion of international law the German Govern- 
ment will employ in justification of this action. The ‘‘ Gamma ’”’ was a neutral 
merchant vessel proceeding from one neutral country to another, carrying a cargo 
consigned to the Government of that country. The German Wireless Press 
message of February 5th announces “‘ a general satisfaction in the Dutch shipping 
world about the change in the boundary of the barred zone by which a dangerless 
road is opened for Dutch ships.’’ This is characterized as ‘‘ a new proof furnished 
by the German Government that it takes the interests of neutrals into considera- 
tion.’”’ A Berlin message on February 5th denied the statement that the ““Gamma”’ 
was torpedoed without warning in consequence of the present instructions issued 
to German submarine commanders, adding that the steamer could only have been 
sunk in cruiser warfare for carrying contraband to England. 

Rewer Sup Sunk.—Although at the end of January the German Government 
declared that their submarines would not interfere with the work of Belgian 
relief, one of the first victims of the new campaign was the Danish steamer 
‘“‘Lars Kruse.”? The sinking of this vessel could not possibly be described by 
the Germans as a mistake. The ship was carrying a cargo of maize on behalf 
of the Neutral Commission for Relief in Belgium, and was showing the flags 
and markings as prescribed by the arrangement between that commission and 
the German Government. According to a telegram from the Danish Legation at 
Paris to the Foreign Office at Copenhagen, only. one man of the crew was saved, 
seventeen Danish sailors being killed or drowned. 

“‘ Port ADELAIDE’’ SuNK.—Another early victim of the new campaign was 
the passenger liner “‘ Port Adelaide,’’ which was torpedoed without warning on 
February 3rd. Ninety-six of the passengers and crew were landed at Vigo, but 
the captain was made a prisoner. The ‘“‘ Port Adelaide,’ formerly the ‘ Indra- 
pura,” was of 8,181 tons, and belonged to the Commonwealth and Dominion Line. 
She was built in 1911. 

““ Housatonic ” Sunx.—The first United States vessel to be destroyed by the 
Germans since the opening of the new campaign was the “ Housatonic,” of 
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3,143 tons, belonging to the Housatonic Steamship Company, of New York. 
This vessel was sunk at noon on February 3rd by a German submarine off the 
Scilly Islands, and her crew were rescued by a British armed steamer. She 
carried a cargo of grain, and had twenty-five Americans among her crew, with 
twelve men of other nationalities. According to a despatch from the American 
Consul at Plymouth, the ship was given full warning, and her crew afforded an 
opportunity of saving themselves. Their boat was towed for twenty miles towards 
the land, and was subsequently found by the British steamer on patrol, which 
landed the crew at Penzance. The submarine commander said: ‘‘I have orders 
to sink every vessel coming to England.’? The Germans searched the ship and 
took from the stores a quantity of soap, which they said was difficult to obtain. 


‘* EAVESTONE ’? SunK.—On February 5th, neutral life was lost when the 
Liverpool steamer ‘‘ Eavestone,’’ of 1,858 tons, was sunk by shell-fire from a 
German submarine. Landing on the 5th, the crew reported that their boats were 
shelled by the submarine. The master and three seamen were killed, and the 
second mate was severely wounded. Amongst those killed was Richard Wallace, 
A.B., of Baltimore, U.S.A. 


GERMAN Craims.—On February rst, an official Berlin telegram gave figures 
relating to the amount of loss inflicted by German war vessels during December, 
1916, and from the beginning of the War. It said:—‘‘ During December last 
152 enemy merchant steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 329,000 tons were 
sunk as a result of the war measures of the Germanic Powers, including British 
vessels totalling 240,000 tons. Besides these, sixty-five neutral merchant vessels, 
aggregating 86,500 tons, were sunk owing to their having on board contraband 
for the belligerents. The grand total of tonnage sunk during December was thus 
415,500. Since the outbreak of war up to December 31st, 1916, the total tonnage 
of enemy merchant vessels sunk as a result of the war measures of the Germanic 
Powers was 4,021,500 tons, including British vessels aggregating 3,069,000 tons, 
being 15 per cent. of the total British tonnage before the outbreak of war. Besides 
the foregoing, 401 neutral vessels of a total tonnage of 537,000 have been accounted 
for owing to transport of contraband, or condemned as prizes.’’ 


Fepruary IncIpENTS.—A Madrid telegram on February 3rd announced that 
submarine ‘‘ U.67’’ had torpedoed the Greek vessel ‘‘ Helicon ’? and the Spanish 
steamer ‘‘ Butron.’’ On the 5th, a steamer arrived at Galveston, Texas, with 
forty-one survivors of the ‘‘ Chinto Maru,’’ who were picked up in open boats 
on January sth, 210 miles from land, their ship having been sunk by submarine 
gunfire on January 3rd. From the Johnston liner ‘‘ Vedamore,’”’ of 6,330 tons, 
reported sunk on February goth, twenty-five men were killed or drowned. No 
warning was given, and thirty-eight men were in open boats for ten hours, suffer- 
ing much from the intense cold and exposure. The White Star liner ‘ Afric,’ 
the largest vessel sunk to date, was reported to have been torpedoed on February 
13th. She was of 11,999 tons, and was the sixth White Star liner to be sunk 
during the War. Five of her crew were believed to have been killed, and seven- 
teen were missing. The pilot and 144 of the crew were landed. On the night of 
February 12th, the United States schooner ‘‘ Lyman M. Law,” with a cargo of 
lumber, was set on fire and sunk by means of bombs off the coast of Sardinia. 
The crew of ten, including eight Americans, were landed at Cagliari. It was 
not known whether the submarine was German or Austrian, as she flew no flag. 
According to the schooner’s captain, on arriving at Rome, the submarine com- 
mander, after examining the ship’s papers, said he would allow her to proceed, 
but he then changed his mind and ordered the crew into the boats. They had 
scarcely time to do this when the enemy—having taken away the provisions on 
board—set fire to the schooner. On February 14th, among the vessels sunk was 
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the Grimsby trawler ‘‘ King Alfred,” from which vessel the master was taken 


prisoner. The master of the Grimsby trawler ‘‘ Dale’’ was treated in the same 


manner. 

FRENCH Nava View.—On February ist, replying to a demand in the Senate 
for an increase in the number of patrol ships and the arming of merchant vessels, 
the French Minister of Marine, Admiral Lacaze, stated that the declaration of 
a naval blockade of Germany corresponded with her unvarying attitude in violating 
all the pledges of humanity solemnly made at the Hague and in acting with cruel 
contempt for human life. ‘‘ The Germans,’’ he said, ‘‘ will never be able to do 
worse than they have already done.’”” The Minister said that no means of 
defence had been neglected. ‘*In eleven months,’’ he declared, ‘‘as against 
51,000,000 tons of merchandise which have entered our ports, only 273,000, or 
less than half per cent., have been sunk by submarines. If in the future the 
proportion increases somewhat, that will not shake our determination or our 


firmness.”’ 

Mr. AsQuitH’s SpEECH.—On February 1st, Mr. Asquith, speaking at Lady- 
bank, referred to the effectiveness of the British blockade as one of the greatest 
achievements of the Navy. As regards the development of the submarine menace, 
it was impossible to dispute the gravity of the situation, but the Navy, supple- 
mented by other measures, such as the arming of merchantmen, the acceleration 
of new tonnage, and the allocation of the tonnage resources of the Allies, was 
being utilized with the special object of countering the campaign. 

GERMAN CaLcuLaTions.—On February 1st, the leading German papers in the 
provinces all published long Berlin telegrams written around three unvarying 
themes. The first was a note of anxiety regarding the attitude of America, 
thinly veiled by bombastic assertions that Germany no longer cared what America 
thought, said, or did. The second was an assertion that the submarines’ task 
would be rendered easier by the fact that the British mercantile marine was 
thoroughly demoralized and terrified. And the third was an assurance that 
‘‘ England needs forty ships per day (sic) if she is to hold out, and this is impos- 
sible against German submarines.’’ The Stockholm Dagens Nyheter declared, on 
well-informed authority, that Germany had built 400 submarines for the blockade, 
and that officers in the patrol ships in the Baltic and Sound were long ago called 
back to be trained for submarine duties, their places being taken by reserve officers. 


BriTISH TONNAGE.—According to the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, of the 20,000,000 
total English gross register tons, 8,600,000 was requisitioned for military purposes ; 
500,000 tons was engaged in coastal trade; 1,000,000 tons was under repair; 
2,000,000 tons was “ plying in the interests of the Allies ’”’; leaving a balance for 
the supply of England of 8,000,000 tons “at the most.”? It was stated that 
statistics for July to September, 1916, showed only about 6,750,000 tons of English 
shipping as plying to England, and it was estimated that, adding 900,000 tons 
of non-English enemy tonnage and 3,000,000 tons of neutral tonnage, England 
was dependent upon a round total of 10,750,000 gross register tons. 

BiocKkaDE AREA MopiF1epD.—On February 3rd, the wireless news sent through 
the German official stations contained the announcement that the eastern boundary 
of the blockade area around England had been changed, as follows:—From a 
point 52.30 deg. North, 4 deg. East, via a point 56 deg. North, 4 deg. East; 
to 56 deg. North, 4.50 deg. East. Otherwise, the boundary was to remain as 
previously. The effect of this change was to bring the barred zone a few miles 
nearer to the Danish coast. 


SEAMEN UNDETERRED.—Despite the German. threats, 
British seaports during the first few days of February showed that the seamen 
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were signing on as usual. On February 4th, the Secretary of the British Seafarers’ 
Union stated that in the main the sailors and firemen’ of Southampton did not 
care a rap for the German menace, which made absolutely no difference to signing 
on. A suggestion had been made to the Board of Trade by the Mercantile Marine 
Services Association that crews of vessels might be housed for the duration of 
the War either aft or amidships, as the present custom of housing in the fore- 
castle exposes them to great danger in the event of the ship’s bows striking 
mines. The Board expressed its general approval of this plan. In his speech 
on February 21st, Sir Edward Carson said that in face of all the sinkings, with 
their accompanying sacrifices and trials, he was encouraged by the fact that he 
had not heard of one sailor who had refused to sail. 


Victims at Vico.—On the evening of February sth, the Dutch steamer 
‘* Samarinda ’’ landed at Vigo 167 shipwrecked persons, the victims of German 
submarine attacks on merchantmen. They included eighty-nine of the crew and 
seven passengers of the liner ‘* Port Adelaide,’’ twenty-seven men of the Norwegian 
ship ‘‘ Horgsangda,’’ seventeen of the Norwegian barque ‘‘ Wasdale,” and twenty- 
two of the Norwegian ship ‘‘ Rigel.’’ The captain of the ‘‘ Port Adelaide’’ was 
taken prisoner on board the submarine. It was at first stated that the ships had 
been sunk off the Brazilian coast: this statement was denied by the Admiralty. 


A DovusLe AFFRONT.—On February 7th, the Admiralty called attention to the 
case of the Peruvian sailing vessel ‘‘ Lorton,’? which was sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine on the sth, inside Spanish territorial waters. ‘‘It is interesting to note,’’ 
said the official statement, ‘‘that on the very day that this dual affront to two 
neutral States was perpetrated, the German Wireless Press message was boasting 
of the consideration shown by Germany to the interests of neutrals.’’? In the 
same statement, reference was made to the sinking of the British steamer ‘‘ Port 
Adelaide,’? London to Australia, which was torpedoed without warning on the 
3rd by a German submarine. The passengers were rescued by the Dutch 
steamer ‘‘ Samarinda,’’ and landed at Vigo, but the master was made a prisoner 
on board the submarine. 


British Measures.—On February 7th, in the debate on the Address, Lord 
Curzon said:—‘‘ We are arming merchant vessels to an extent which, were your 
lordships aware of it, would give you lively satisfaction, but the figures of which 
I have not the slightest intention of stating. We are employing and developing 
scientific inventions for the discovery and destruction of submarines. We are 
exerting ourselves to protect neutral shipping from the dangers by which they 
are threatened. We are organizing the sea waters in the endeavour to provide 
lanes of safety through the danger zone. We are building at an accelerated rate 
of speed new vessels to replace those that have been or are likely to be lost.’’ 


THe GERMAN Aim.—Lord Curzon also said :—‘‘ We shall make a great mistake 
if we regard the initiation of this submarine campaign in its most terrible form as 
a mere act of desperate madness. If it is madn¢ss, it is also, in my judgment, 
cold, calculated, premeditated, and well-organized madness, and has behind it not 
merely the mind of the men who planned it, but, as far as we can judge, the 
enthusiastic endorsement of the German people.”’ 


NEED FOR PrecauTIONS.—On February 8th, Mr. E. Torry, of the Atlantic 
Transport Company, Ltd., stated that ‘‘if all the masters of the ships carry out 
the Admiralty instructions, the danger is not very great. Unfortunately, a good 
many masters do not follow the instructions, and consequently lose their ships.” 
According to an article in The Times on the oth, all the precautions which could 
be taken by British captains have not always been taken. ‘‘ There has never,” 
said the writer, ‘‘ been any suggestion of hesitation on the part of the Mercantile 
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Marine officers to face the hidden danger; the trouble seems to arise from a 
feeling of over-confidence, imperviousness to danger, and that lack of thorough- 
ness which, at any rate until lately, was sometimes a trait of British character.”’ 


FourtH Sea Lorp’s SpeEcH.—In reference to this subject, the Fourth Sea 
Lord, Commodore Lionel Halsey, speaking at the annual meeting of the Imperial 
Merchant Service Guild on March 6th, said he ventured to ask captains and 
officers of the Merchant Service to study in the very closest way the orders issued 
from time to time by the Admiralty. He was perfectly well aware that there were 
faults on both sides, and cases of orders badly worded, but the Admiralty had 
endeavoured, and would so continue, to word their orders so that they were easy 
to understand. On the other hand, he was certain that the captains and officers 
would read those orders most carefully, and what he wanted to ask was that, if 
there was any point of doubt of any sort, they should remember that the naval 
officers all over the world were in the position of their friends. 


IMPORTANCE OF ZIG-ZAGGING.—A paper had come into his hand, said Commo- 
dore Halsey on this occasion, which was an analysis of attacks by torpedo 
without warning, and it showed that out of 32 attacks 27 were successful, 22 
ships being sunk and five damaged and beached. Of the five unsuccessful 
attacks, two torpedoes missed ahead, one missed astern, and in two cases the peri- 
scope was sighted and the torpedo avoided. Of the 27 unsuccessful attacks, in 21 
cases the ships were not zig-zagging. In one case a ship through zig-zagging 
passed only two miles off an island where a submarine was waiting. He trusted 
that information would be circulated, so that every captain of a ship that was 
leaving the British Isles would be able to see what Happens. It was a very good 
example of the importance of zig-zagging with discretion. 


CuTTING OFF SUPPLIES.—Various writers drew attention to the need for stop- 
ping supplies to the ‘“‘ U’’-boats away from their bases. On February sth, 
M. de Lanessan, ex-Minister of Marine, in the Petit Parisien, said it was an open 
secret that German submarines, profiting by the weakness of certain people 
among the neutrals, and by the complaisance of others, restored and revictualled 
themselves on their coasts, and he called for a stop to be put to such practices by 
the maritime nations. Vice-Admiral Besson, in the Gaulois, also urged the 
capture or destruction of the neutral freighters, chartered in advance and sent 
to certain stated points to meet submarines. 


GERMANY’S 200 SUBMARINES.—On February gth, Lord Milner, a member of the 
War Cabinet and the chief of the British delegation to the Petrograd Conference, 
informed a representative of the Temps that naturally there was no one radical 
remedy against the submarines, but much had been done to combat them, and 
the Allies were neglecting nothing that would render their counter-measures more 
efficacious. Germany at that moment disposed of something like 200 ‘‘ U ’’-boats, 
he said, but despite that number she could not stop our sea traffic, and the 
principal trade routes would be as well protected in the future as they had been 
up till then. It was reported that the commander of a submarine which sank 
a British steamer in January informed the latter’s captain that Germany would 
have 270 submarines in active working by February Ist. 


Itat1an ViEw.—On February roth, the Rome Tribuna published an interview 
with Signor Laurenti, the submarine-constructor, who said that Germany possessed 
ten large ship-yards where she could turn out twenty large submarines at a time. 
At this rate, she might have in working 200 more submarines in seventeen months. 
But Signor Laurenti did not believe that Germany, with all her submarines, 
would be able to embarrass the Allies. The best defence against submarines, he 
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thought, would be to cut off their supplies. If their bases, especially in the North 
Sea and Baltic, were watched, the submarines would lose all their efficiency. 


ApMIRAL Bacon’s Apvice.—On February 1oth, at a War Loan meeting at 
Greenwich, a message from Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon was read, as 
follows :—‘‘ Do not worry too much about submarines. The Navy will give 
them all the worry they want. The splendid pluck of our merchant seamen will 
upset the German calculations at the end of the War as badly as did our 
‘contemptible little Army’ at the beginning. The Germans judge others by their 
own standard. They think the country is going to be panic-stricken and our 
merchant seamen frightened by this newest piece of bluff. But you are not going 
to be frightened, panic-stricken, or starved.’? At the same meeting, Mr. John 
Hodge, Labour Minister, said that money was wanted not only for munitions 
and to build merchantmen, but to construct hornets to chase the German sub- 
marines over the seven seas of the world until they had been sunk. 


ApmiIRAL LacazE INTERVIEWED.—On February 1oth, there was published an 
interview granted to American journalists by Admiral Lacaze, French Minister of 
Marine. According to the account sent by Mr. P. S. Mowrer to the Chicago 
Daily News, the Admiral said :—‘‘ I would not be surprised if they (the Germans) 
should accompany renewed attacks on land by combined Zeppelin, aeroplane, 
submarine, and naval attacks. Having told their own people that their Jutland 
defeat was a great victory, they can hardly refuse to send out their fleet once 
more. If these suppositions are correct, and certainly they are not unreasonable, 
there will be a titanic struggle this spring on both land and water. No doubt 
we shall suffer losses, perhaps even heavy losses, but we are absolutely confident 
of the outcome. No one would be more pleased at the prospect of a great naval 
engagement than our sailors. The British seamen with whom I have talked are 
chafing as much as our own men at this lack of opportunity to prove their mettle.’’ 


Enemy’s NavaL STRONGHOLDs.—In the same interview, Admiral Lacaze said 
that he knew that some people professed to think it strange that the French, 
Italian, and British Fleets did not go in after the enemy in their bases, but any- 
one who studied the map a moment would see that this was inadvisable. ‘‘ The 
Austrian Fleet,’’ said the Admiral, ‘is protected by the innumerable rocky 
fortified islands of the Dalmatian coast. Nature has accorded even greater 
protection to the German Fleet. The mouth of the Elbe, for example, is a network 
of narrow channels easy to mine. Its entrance is so difficult that two German 
cruisers returning after the Battle of Jutland are said to have been injured there 
by their own mines. To attack under such conditions would be folly. We must 
wait for the enemy to come out and meet us, as they are bound to do sooner 
or later.’’ 


SHIPPING Economy.—Various measures were taken during the period under 
review for the more effective utilization of the British commercial tonnage on 
the one hand, and the provision of new tonnage on the other, and changes were 
made in the organization of the Government departments, including some conse- 
quent upon the appointment of Sir J. P. Maclay as Shipping Controller. On 
December 30th, the appointment by the Controller of a Committee to advise him 
on all matters connected with the acceleration of merchant ship construction was 
announced. At the same time, the Admiralty said that the Advisory Committee 
attached to the Admiralty Transport Department, since February, 1915, had 
resigned, the appointment of the Shipping Controller having rendered unnecessary 
its continuance. On January 12th, the appointment was announced of Mr. Lynden 
Macassey, K.C., to assist the Admiralty in the organization of labour for ship- 
building, with the title of Director of the Shipyard Labour Department. On 
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February 7th, the Admiralty announced the constitution of a committee in associa- 
tion with this Department, consisting of representatives from the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and the Engineering Employers’ Federation, six members 
being nominated by each body. On February 8th and March 22nd, in the House 
of Commons, Sir L. C. Money announced certain measures for speeding up ship- 
building, including a large programme of standardized ships of 3,000, 5,000, and 
8,000 tons. On March 24th, the Admiralty stated that the First Lord had 
appointed committees in the different shipbuilding centres ‘‘ in order to carry into 
effect the Admiralty’s scheme of expediting and increasing to the fullest possible 
extent the production of naval and merchant shipping.’”? On March 27th, the 
Admiralty advised the Trade Union leaders at Portsmouth that from April 1st, 
a war bonus would be granted to all employees in the Royal Dockyard and other 
naval establishments, at the rate of 5s. a week for all male adults, and 2s. 6d. 
a week for boys. 

TRANSPORT SERVICE.—By an Order in Council published in the London 
Gazette on December 26th, a Royal Naval Transport Service was established. 
The principal transport officer will, if a flag officer, be paid £1,700, otherwise he 
will receive the rank of commodore and be paid £1,100, deductions being made 
for hotel accommodation and servants, if provided at the public expense. Divi- 
sional transport officers will hold the rank of captain and be paid £800. Ordinary 
transport officers will be paid from £550 to £250 according to grade, and will hold 
ranks ranging from commander to sub-lieutenant. In the debate on the Navy 
Estimates on February 21st, Sir Edward Carson said that responsibility for the 
Transport Department had been transferred from the Admiralty to the Shipping 
Controller, and on February 26th, it was officially announced that ‘‘ The Shipping 
Controller had appointed Mr. Graeme Thomson, C.B., to be Chief Executive 
Officer with the title Director of Transports and Shipping. The Transport 
Department, formerly under the Admiralty, has now been incorporated in the 
Ministry, but the Admiralty will continue to exercise control through the Director 
of Transports and Shipping as regards essentially naval work, the term ‘ naval’ 
being interpreted as including the transport of troops and such military services 
as form an integral part of joint naval and military policy.’’ 

GOVERNMENT Pians.—On February 13th, in a debate initiated by Lord Beres- 
ford, it was stated by Lord Lytton that although the new phase of the submarine 
campaign was but a fortnight old, the counter-measures which had been provided 
had already achieved very considerable success. There was no one sovereign 
remedy. The danger could only be met by the successful combination of a very 
great number of measures, and by the co-operation of all branches of the Service 
and of the public themselves. The supply of mines had been largely increased, 
and every available shipbuilding capacity for turning out destroyers was being 
utilized. The process of arming merchantmen was being rapidly pushed forward. 
Other measures, such as the increase of merchant shipbuilding, were described by 
Lord Lytton on behalf of the Government. 


First Lorp’s INTERVIEw.—On February 13th, the Petit Parisien published 
an interview with Sir Edward Carson on the work of the British Navy. The First 
Lord said in reference to the submarine campaign :—‘‘ These barbarous attacks 
create for us a most difficult and serious problem. There is not at sea a single 
British sailor, nor at the Admiralty a single member of the Board, or Staff officer, 
who does not work day and night in the hope of solving the problem, and our 
anxiety only serves to incite us to still greater efforts.’”” Sir Edward paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the splendid courage of the merchant seamen, whom new dangers 
and fresh menaces found as resolute as ever to sacrifice their lives in the service 
of their country. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF NEUTRALS. 


Unitep StaTEs.—On the receipt of the German Note, the Cabinet met, and 
an important speecli was made in Congress by President Wilson on February 3rd, 
in which he announced that, in view of the German declaration, which suddenly 
and without prior intimation of any kind deliberately withdrew the solemn 
assurance given in the Imperial Government’s Note of May 4th, 1916, the American 
Government had no alternative, consistent with the dignity and honour of the 
United States, but to sever all diplomatic relations with the German Empire and 
withdraw the American Ambassador at Berlin. This action was followed by 
precautionary measures similar to those taken in Great Britain at the end of 
July, 1914. The Atlantic Fleet at Guantanamo, Cuba, under the command of 
Admiral Henry T. Mayo, was officially advised of the possibility of a rupture. 
The usual daily announcement of movements of men-of-war ceased, the Secretary 
of the Navy announcing that it was inadvisable in the circumstances to reveal 
the whereabouts of American war vessels. The naval dockyards were closed to 
public visitors, and steps taken for safeguarding national establishments and vital 
points. The two German raiders interned at the League Island Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, were placed under guard and their crews detained in barracks. 
German and Austrian merchant ships laid up in American ports were sealed 
against boarding or departure, and their crews placed under restraint. The 
necessity for this was made apparent by what happened at Manila, where it was 
found that seventeen interned ships had been damaged in their machinery, while 
in some cases fires had been lit under the empty boilers. Cases of sabotage were 
also anticipated, owing to the sinking of the German merchant ship ‘‘ Liebenfels ”’ 
in “harlestown Harbour, South Carolina, and other incidents. 


ARMING MeRcHANT SHips.—On February sth, as a result of a conference 
between the President and Secretary of the Navy, an understanding was reached 
by which American merchant ships were to be permitted to carry guns, amidships 
as well as forward and aft. Mr. Lansing advised the American Line that the 
rights of American vessels were the same as before, and if their owners believed 
them likely to be unlawfully attacked, they might take the necessary measures 
to prevent or resist such attack. On February 22nd, President Wilson asked 
for necessary powers in an Armed Neutrality Bill. On March 11th it was 
announced that the President had decided, on his own right, to arm American 
ships against German submarines, and that captains would be advised that they 
might fire upon suspicious submarines. 


War Decrarep.—It was on April 2nd that the President, owing to German 
acts in the interval, asked the Senate to recognize a state of war with Germany. 
On the 6th, the President signed the war resolution passed by Congress, and 
also signed a proclamation formally declaring a state of war with Germany. 
President Wilson also formally approved the Shipping Board’s programme to 
build a fleet of 1,000 wooden vessels of about 3,000 tons each, the first to be 
ready in five months. On April 9th, diplomatic relations with Austria were broken 
off, and the fourteen Austrian merchantmen in United States ports seized. On 
the same day, Cuba declared war on Germany, and Brazil broke off relations. 


“* Laconia ’? Sunk.—On the night of Sunday, February 25th, the Cunard liner 
“‘ Laconia ’’ was torpedoed without warning whilst homeward bound from New 
York with passengers and mails. The casualties were, among the seventy-five 
passengers, three dead and three missing; and among the 217 crew, one dead, 
five missing, and six injured. The liner was struck twice on the starboard side, 
about twenty minutes elapsing between the discharge of the torpedoes. The 
survivors were landed at Bantry and Queenstown. They were about eight hours 
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in boats, and some of the deaths occurred from shock and exposure. The sub- 
marine came in among the boats, and asked for the captain, also the name, 
tonnage, and cargo of the ship. After giving them a course, and saying they 
would soon fall in with a patrol boat, the German commander bade them ‘‘ Good- 
night!’’ and vanished in the darkness at about 4 a.m. Two American ladies, 
Mrs. and Miss Hoy, of Chicago, lost their lives. 


AMERICAN ‘‘ Test’? Suips.—On February 27th, the-first of what were called 
‘test ’? ships completed safely a voyage from the United States to France. On 
February roth, the cargo steamers ‘‘ Orleans,’’ of the Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany, and ‘‘ Rochester,’’ of the Kerr Line, left New York for Bordeaux, no 
attempt being made to follow German instructions that the ships entering the 
war zone must be striped vertically with red and white. The ‘ Orleans ”’ arrived 
in the Gironde on February 26th and anchored at Bordeaux at 2 a.m. next 
morning. The ‘* Rochester ’’ arrived in the river on March 1st and reached her 
destination next morning. Neither of them saw any sign of submarines. They 
were accorded a public reception at Bordeaux, where great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Semi-official messages from Berlin to the German papers had threatened that if 
these American vessels were encountered in the war zone they would be sunk 
without mercy. According to the New York Herald of February 11th, these were 
not the first American vessels to leave port for the war zone since Germany’s new 
campaign began. The ‘“ Dochra,’’? which steamed on February 2nd, for Genoa, 
was the first. 

First New York ArrivaL.—On February 22nd, the ‘“ Philadelphia,” first 
ship of the American Line to run the gauntlet of the German submarines since 
the introduction of “‘ unlimited ’’ war, arrived at New York. She crossed the 
Atlantic without the ‘‘ candy stick ’’ stripes on her sides, and in utter disregard 
of the alleged ‘‘ blockade ”’ orders, practically without altering course, yet not a 
sign was seen of, nor a signal heard from, those who presumed to tell her she 
could not sail. More than 200 first-class passengers were booked to sail on 
January 14th, but only sixty-one, including eleven women and three children, 
put in an appearance at Euston Station. Among the passengers were the ship- 
wrecked crew of the ‘‘ Housatonic,’’ including one man who had been three times 
in ships torpedoed by Germans. The trip was quite uneventful, but historical, 
inasmuch as she was reported to be the first ship going west to defy the German 
declaration and uphold the dignity of the American flag. 


HoLianp.—On February rst, all ports were informed by the Dutch Naval Staff 
that the departure of sea-going vessels was forbidden. A Batavia telegram on 
the 2nd announced that mail and cargo steamers which had already left that port 
had been ordered to put in at the nearest Dutch Indian ports to await orders from 
Holland. Ships willing to leave Dutch ports at their own risk, it was reported on 
the znd, must apply for a licence to the Naval Staff. On the 6th, the harbour 
authorities at all ports were informed that until further orders no Dutch ships 
were to be allowed to proceed to England. On the 7th, the Dutch Admiralty 
ordered that steamers built in Holland for foreign account, and for which export 
consent had been granted on condition that during a certain time they sailed on 
behalf of Dutch interests, must not proceed to England or touch at English ports. 
On February 8th, at the opening of the debate in the Second Chamber of the 
Dutch States-General, the Prime Minister said that the Government, while main- 
taining an impartial standpoint, had energetically protested both against the 
obstruction of free navigation and against the deliberate employment of sub- 
marines, but there was no reason to follow the United States and make a change 
in international policy. On the roth, a White Book, published at the Hague, gave 
the diplomatic correspondence between Holland and Germany about intensified 
submarine war. 
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Dutcu SHIPPING ATTACKED.—On February 22nd, seven Dutch ships, sailing 
from Falmouth, were attacked without examination by a German submarine, and 
six of them sunk by torpedoes or bombs. Three were inward and four outward 
bound. All the crews were landed, apparently without loss of life. The attack- 
ing submarine was said to be ‘‘ U.3,”’ and the steamers only received their instruc- 
tions to sail from Falmouth, where they had been for a few days, on the morning 
of the assault, which took place in the western approaches to the English Channel. 
The vessels ranged from the ‘‘ Eemland,” of 3,790 tons, to the ‘* Noorderdijk,”’ of 
7,106 tons. Five minutes was given their crews to take to the boats, in which 
they were destined to remain for over fifteen hours before being picked up. It 
was authoritatively stated that with regard to the sailing of the vessels, no instruc- 
tions as to routes were either asked from, or given by, the British Admiralty, the 
whole of the arrangements being in the hands of the Dutch authorities. 


DutcH STATEMENT.—On February 24th, it was officially announced at the 
Hague that ‘‘ After unrestricted submarine war was proclaimed the Dutch Govern- 
ment not only protested against it, but also urged the German Government to 
take care that none of the Dutch vessels at present en route to and from Dutch 
harbours should fall victims to the new measures. The German Government 
declared its readiness to comply with this request, adding, however, that it was 
impossible to guarantee the absolute safety of Dutch vessels. The ‘ Jacatra,’ 
“ Menado,’ ‘ Bandoeng,’ ‘ Noorderdijk,’ ‘ Zaandijk,’ ‘ Eemland,’ and the ‘ Gaaster- 
land’ decided to seize the opportunity offered them from the German side to leave 
port on February 22nd. According to reports from the Dutch Minister in London 
the ships left together on the 22nd inst. A further telegram from the Minister 
announces now that all seven vessels were torpedoed at five in the afternoon by a 
submarine without their papers being examined.”’ 

GERMAN EXPLANATION.—On February 24th, the German Legation at the Hague 
stated that the date for the safe home-coming of Dutch vessels from English ports, 
which was at first fixed for February 5th, was subsequently, in view of the situa- 
tion in Holland, postponed to February oth and 1ith. On February 14th, Dutch 
shipowners were informed that their vessels could leave in a group on 
February 22nd or March 17th. To those which left on February 22nd, ‘ only 
relative safety could be guaranteed,’’ but those which left on March 17th ‘‘ would 
have an absolute guarantee against submarine attacks, as it would be impossible 
before February 22nd to inform with certainty all submarine commanders of the 
concessions made to Holland.’? The German Legation’s communiqué sought ta 
blame England for the fact that the Dutch ships were unable to utilize the oppor 
tunity for departure from English harbours afforded by Germany’s extension of 
the time-limit to midnight on February roth-11th. This alleged concession was onl) 
communicated by the German Naval Attaché at The Hague to shipowners at 
7 p.m. on the roth, and it was not possible between that hour and midnight to 
have the necessary instructions sent to England, hence the so-called concession 
was useless. The inward bound vessels were carrying mainly foodstufts ; two 
were consigned to the Dutch Government with wheat, the other two had oil, 
coffee, and tobacco principally. They were coming either from Dutch colonies or 
neutral countries, and were going to the neutral country of Holland. In the 
Reichstag, ‘‘ regrets’? were expressed on February 28th by Herr Zimmermann o1 
behalf of the German Government. 


GERMAN OFFER REFUSED.—On March 23rd, an official communication from The 
Hague announced that the German Minister there on March 6th made an offer 
on behalf of his Government to compensate the crews of the seven ships torpedoed, 
for the material damage sustained, and to consider the question of how to me& 
the owners’ losses by giving them facilities, in case they so wished, for the 
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purchase of German vessels after the conclusion of peace. This offer was not to 
be considered an avowal of guilt on the part of the German Navy, “ but as solely 
inspired by considerations of humanity and good neighbourliness.’’ Further 
steps by the Dutch Minister in Berlin resulted in the German Government stating 
that it was prepared to put the owners of the ships in a position to hire German 
ships on good terms. The communiqué added :—‘‘ The Dutch Government has 
rejected this proposal, and the owners have agreed, in these circumstances, not 
to accept even the offer of compensation to the crews.’’ It subsequently tran- 
spired, according to The Hague correspondent of the Daily Mail, that the German 
offer was accompanied by the requirement that Holland should make good the loss 
if the ships were sunk by submarines or otherwise injured. 


ARMED Suite QuESTION.—The Dutch Government alone among neutral States 
refused to admit armed merchant vessels to its ports, considering that as such 
ships were intended, in case of necessity, to commit acts of war, their character 
and status were assimilated to warships, and the Netherlands Declaration of 
Neutrality forbade the presence of belligerent ships in Dutch ports, except on 
account of bad weather, etc. The attitude of the Holland Government was the 
subject of discussion during the period under review. After the decision to arm 
ships in America, the Dutch policy affected ships of that Power also. It was 
announced from Amsterdam on March 21st that intimation had been made that 
American armed merchantmen would not be allowed in Dutch harbours. 


Tue ‘* Princess Metita.”—On March sth, the British merchant ship ‘‘Princess 
Melita,’’ on arriving at the Hook of Holland, was found on examination to be 
armed. She was, therefore, ordered to leave within half an hour. Owing to lack 
of water, however, and to having a sick man on board, the ship went into port, 
anchoring, according to Press accounts, in the new waterway, where she was 
placed under Dutch guard. Before doing so, she was reported to have thrown her 
gun overboard, with its carriage. After being thoroughly examined, the ship 
was allowed to proceed to Rotterdam. On March 8th the Germans published a 
semi-official communiqué alleging that the ‘‘ Princess Melita” ought to have been, 
interned, the shortage of water and a sickness case not being sufficient reason for 
her entering neutral waters. 

HoLianpD’s Posittion.—On March 18th, The Times’ correspondent at Amster- 
dam wrote that Holland’s refusal to admit armed merchantmen, while raising a 
difficult question, was susceptible of an interpretation that the Netherlands was 
somewhat more favourably disposed to Germany than to Great Britain. He 
added :—‘‘ The hardship imposed on British merchantmen trading to Holland by 
this refusal in existing conditions of German submarine warfare appears to be 
insufficiently appreciated in Holland. It is manifestly unfair that the Dutch 
Government and shippers should seek exemption from calling at British ports in 
order to avoid German submarine perils while condemning British vessels to run 
the same risks without means of defence.’’ 

Dutcu Repty.—On April 5th, the Dutch reply to a British Note on the subject 
was presented. It repeats all the arguments against the admission of armed ships 
which have appeared in the public Press, but adds that at The Hague Conference 
the British representatives themselves insisted that regulations to ensure neutrality, 
when once announced, should not be altered by any neutral Power during the 
course of War, except to make them stricter. The tone of the Note was friendly 
throughout. The Dutch Government emphasizes the fact that its action is in no 
wise intended to bear other than a friendly character, and hopes that Great Britain 
may not withdraw the facilities accorded to Dutch merchantmen. The Dutch 
Government’s reply to the German demand for the release of interned German 
submarines, or alternatively the internment of the ‘‘Princess Melita,’’ was an uncom- 
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promising refusal to do either. On April 7th, an Amsterdam message stated that 
Great Britain had agreed to release the Dutch grain vessels which had been at 
Halifax, and to allow them to return home without calling at a British port. 


ARGENTINA.—On February 7th, the Argentine Government handed the German 
Minister at Buenos Aires its reply to the announcement of the new submarine 
campaign. The Government regretted that the Emperor should have deemed it 
necessary to adopt such extreme measures, and affirmed that the Government 
would, as always, base its conduct on the fundamental principles and rules of 
international law. On February roth, the correspondent of The Times at Buenos 
Aires reported that the Note was disconcerting and disappointing to opinion 
there, the people being convinced that the original stronger draft was whittled 
down by the President to its later non-committal terms. 

Brazit.—On February 5th, at a Cabinet Council at Rio de Janeiro, the Prime 
Minister read the Note of Protest from Brazil to Germany, which was approved. 
It was stated to be moderate, but firm in tone, defining the attitude of Brazil and 
safeguarding her rights and interests against the menaces of the new submarine 
campaign. The Brazilian Senator, Irinea de Melio Machado, declared that ‘‘we 
refuse to bow before the menaces of Germany. We must defend ourselves against 
her. Brazil will not merely act in the wake of the United States.”? On 
February 6th, the Bolivian Minister at Rio notified that Bolivia unreservedly 
supported the American policy of Brazil. 


Cuite.—On February 8th, the reply of the Chilean Government to the 
German Note was despatched. It stated that ‘‘ Profound feeling has been aroused 
by measures which, in the judgment of the Chilean Government, signify a restric- 
tion of the rights of neutrality that this country cannot submit to, because it is 
opposed to principles consecrated since ancient times for the benefit of countries 
not involved in armed conflicts. Chile, moreover, by acquiescing in the measures 
adopted by Germany, would deviate from the path of strict neutrality which she 
has followed during the present European conflict. Accordingly, Chile holds herself 
at liberty to claim respect for all her rights immediately upon the committal of 
any act of hostility against her ships.’’ 

PERUVIAN Protest.—On February roth, the Foreign Minister of Peru sent 
the following telegraphic message to the Peruvian Minister in Berlin in reference 
to the destruction of the ‘‘ Lorton” on February 5th:—‘‘ Inform at once by 
letter to German Government that the Peruvian sailing ship ‘ Lorton,’ going 
from Saleta Buena to Bilbao, was sunk four miles off Port Sunncos, within Spanish 
waters, by German submarine hoisting French colours. Explain that the attack 
to neutral’s ship in neutral waters with cargo for non-belligerent country and 
outside the zone lately declared closed is an unjustifiable offence against interna- 
tional law, and protest, demanding indemnity, damages, reprobation of the facts, 
and punishment of the authors. Cabie the progress of this claim. (Signed) 
Dertariva AGUERO, Minister Relacions.’’ 

‘* SATISFACTION ’? PromisED.—On February 15th, news sent from the German 
wireless stations included a message addressed to the Trans-ocean Agency in 
New York, as follows :—‘‘ The protest of the Peruvian Government against the 
torpedoing of the sailing vessel ‘ Lorton,’ which took place before the declaration 
of the barred zone by means of submarines and mines, has reached the German 
authorities, and has been replied to, stating that the details of the incident are 
at present unknown in Germany, but that an investigation will at once be made, 
after the ‘ U ’-boat concerned has reached port, and in case of breach of neutrality 
in territorial waters, or any other sinking of an irregular nature, damages and 
satisfaction will be conceded.”’ 
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Bottvia.—On February oth, the Bolivian Foreign Minister handed the 
German Minister at La Paz the reply of Bolivia to the German Note. The reply 
stated that the extent of the offensive operations of German submarines against 
merchant ships and the commerce of neutral countries, and the prohibition of all 
navigation in certain waters, absolutely ignored the right possessed by neutral 
countries of carrying on trade without any other restrictions than those established 
by the universal rules of international law, which by no means authorized the 
unrestricted measures which the German Government proposed to adopt. The 
Bolivian Government decided to identify itself with the attitude of the Government 
of the United States. 

Urucuay.—On February 1oth, the Uruguayan Government protested vigor- 
ously against Germany’s submarine policy, claiming the right of its ships to enter 
the war zone, and making Germany responsible as soon as any loss was sustained. 
Replying to President Wilson’s Note, Uruguay stated that she had already adhered 
to the position of the United States in defence of the rights and interests of 
neutrals, and recognized Mr. Wilson’s just and noble sentiments in the present 
situation. 

Scanpinavia.—On February 6th, it was reported that the three Scandinavian 
Governments were consulting together in Stockholm as to their attitude to the 
new German blockade and their position according to international law. A later 
report said that the three Powers had decided to send a common Note of protest 
to Germany. This was said to embody ‘‘a very sharp protest against the 
submarine blockade, on the ground that it is against the rules of international 
law.’? The Powers replied individually, however, to the Note of President Wilson 
inviting neutrals to fall in with the attitude of the United States. 


DenMARK.—The Danish Government stated that there was so great a difference 
between the positions of the United States and Denmark that no comparison was 
possible. The President was informed of the joint conference at Stockholm, 


Norway.—Replying on February 7th, the Norwegian Government said that 
it did not think it could support the action of the United States. On the same 
day it was announced from Christiania that Dr. Helfferich, German Minister of 
the Interior, had declared that Germany was ready to offer Norway help in her 
coal difficulties. Dr. Helfferich added that Germany supplied Sweden with 
4,000,000 tons of coal in 1916, as against only 418,000 tons in 1913. The Tidens 
Tegn observed that presumably Norway, like Sweden, would have to send goods 
to Germany by way of compensation, and asked where Norway could obtain them. 


Swepen.—On February 8th, the text of Sweden’s reply to President Wilson 
was published. It was stated that Sweden was following the policy which she had 
pursued during the whole of the War, viz., strictly impartial neutrality. Associ- 
ating herself with President Wilson’s aim of effecting negotiations between the 
beliigerents, Sweden affirmed that the United States had chosen, as a means to 
achieve this aim, an expedient absolutely contrary to the principles which had 
guided the Swedish Government. Sweden was not disposed to abandon her 
policy if the vital interests of the country and the dignity of the nation did not 
force her to do so. 

SWEDISH INSURANCE.—On February 11th, it was reported that the War Insur- 
ance Commission at Stockholm had decided to insure Swedish vessels in English 
ports which desired to return home, at premiums varying according to circum- 
stances from 10 to 12 per cent. The Commission had formerly refused to insure 
outgoing vessels, but on February 1oth a motion was presented to the Riksdag 
calling upon it to do so on the ground that the continued suspension of traffic in 
the North Sea would have ruinous consequences, and that the restoration of traffic 
was a matter of life and death for Sweden. 
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Convoy Demanpep.—On February 28th, the Swedish paper, Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda, urged that the Government shall protect Swedish ships against “‘ U” 
boats by means of convoy. The paper stated that more than a fifth part of the 
Swedish merchant ships was lying in the harbours of the Allies, and demanded 
that these ships should be able to leave in order that Sweden may get sufficient 
coal and raw materials. 

NEuTRAL SUSPENSION.—On February 28th, the President of the Board of Trade 
was asked whether it was the case that neutral lines of steamers which had been | 
in the habit of trading regularly from ports in Scandinavia and Holland to this 
country had stopped running ; whether British owners were at liberty to put on 
boats to take the place of these neutral lines ; and whether, if they did, they would 
be supported by his Majesty’s Government, both now and after the War. In 
reply, Mr. G. Roberts stated that ‘‘It is the case that some neutral lines have 
stopped running, and if the stoppage continues it will be necessary to consider 
what is the best action to take in the interests of this country.”’ 


AMERICA IN THE WAR. 


WorK FOR THE Navy.—On April znd, in his speech asking the United States 
Congress to declare war, President Wilson said, in reference to American sea 
strength, that the declaration ‘ will involve the immediate full equipment of the 
Navy in all respects, but particularly in supplying it with the best means of 
dealing with the enemy’s submarines. It will involve the immediate addition to 
the armed forces of the United States, already provided for by law in case of 
war, of at least 500,000 men,’’ etc. The President also said :—‘‘ It will involve 
the organization and mobilization of all the material resources of the country to 
supply materials of war, to serve the incidental needs of the nation in the most 
abundant yet most economical and most efficient way possible.’’ 


NavaL Co-opeRATION.—On April 3rd, the Navy Department announced that 
steps had been taken to conclude a working agreement between the American 
Navy and the navies of the Entente, to be put into execution as soon as possible 
after Congress had passed the necessary legislation. On the same day, a number 
of French Deputies proposed that, should occasion arise, an understanding should 
be come to with the United States with a view to making the port of Brest a 
base of the United States in Europe. 


FINANCE AND ReEcRuITING.—The first American war budget, published on 
April 6th by the Secretary of the Treasury, provided for the increase of the 
enlisted strength of the Navy ‘“‘ from its present authorized emergency strength 
of 87,000 men to a full war strength of 150,000 men, and to increase the Marine 
Corps from its present authorized emergency strength of 17,500 to a full war 
strength of 30,000 men.’’ For these measures, £ 35,171,152 was voted. There 
was also a provision of £58,587,758 for ‘‘ Extraordinary expenditure on materials 
for naval establishments (including guns, ships, equipment, aviation, storage 
facilities, and ordnance supplies).’’ On April 7th, it was reported that recruiting 
for the Navy was well under way. Baltimore decided to erect a tablet bearing 
the names of the first 800 recruits from that city. A total of 1,366 men enlisted 
in the country on April 14th alone. 


GERMAN Suips SEIZED.—At 3.30 a.m. on the morning of April 6th, the collectors 
of ports where German ships were lying proceeded to take possession of these 
vessels. They had awaited the passing of the war resolution before doing so. 
According to a list given in The Times on April 4th, based on the latest informa- 
tion received at Lloyd’s and the details in the Register book, there were altogether 
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ninety-eight German vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 614,575. Of these, 
twenty-six ships of 264,489 tons were lying at New York. Here guards removed 
the crews, deprived them of their firearms, and conveyed them in tugs to Ellis 
Island. At Boston, Baltimore, New London, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
other ports the ships were seized in the same quiet fashion. 

AUSTRIAN SHIPS SEIzED.—On April 1oth, it was reported from Washington 
that the interned Austrian ships, fourteen in number, had also been taken over 
by the American authorities. They were of 68,167 aggregate tons, and were 
seized immediately on the breaking off of relations with Vienna. The statement 
was made that the Government had not confiscated these vessels, but had taken 
action in order to protect them ‘‘ from further injury.’’ 

** COoRMORAN ”? Blown Up.—On April 7th, a Washington telegram announced 
that the German gunboat ‘‘ Cormoran,’”’ interned at Guam, in the Ladrone 
Archipelago, Polynesia, had been blown up. The ‘‘Cormoran”’ refused to 
surrender to the American forces and was destroyed by her crew. Two German 
warrant officers and five men of the crew were killed by the explosion. Twenty 
officers, twelve warrant officers, and 321 men were taken prisoners by the Ameri- 
cans. A statement issued by the Navy Department said :—‘‘ The ‘ Cormoran,’ 
formerly the Russian steamer ‘ Riasan,’ was captured by the ‘ Emden’ on 
August 3rd, 1914, and was put into service as a German auxiliary cruiser. She 
was manned by the captain and crew of the German gunboat ‘ Cormoran,’ which 
was dismantled at Tsingtau (Kiaochau). Captain Juckschwerdt brought the 
‘Cormoran’ into Guam on December 14th, 1914, when he asked the local 
authorities for 1,500 tons of coal and sufficient provisions to enable him to reach 
a home port in German East Africa. To this request, the Governor replied that 
he could only spare 200 tons of coal and provisions for thirty days, whereupon 
Captain Juckschwerdt decided to allow the vessel to be interned at Guam.’’ The 
‘* Riasan ’? was a vessel of 3,522 tons, built at the Schichau yard, Danzig, and 
was engaged in trade between Vladivostok and Shanghai. 


SuippInG Resources.—On April gth, a statement was published to the effect 
that Mr. Denman, Chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, had estimated that 
the United States would be in a position to turn out by the beginning of October 
standardized wooden cargo ships at the rate of 200,000 tons a month, without 
checking the construction of steel shipping. It was estimated that next year, 
including the 600,000 tons of German shipping in the United States restored to 
service, 6,000,000 tons would be added to the tonnage of the world to replace 
that sunk by submarines. On April gth also President Wilson formally approved 
the Shipping Board’s programme to build a fleet of 1,000 wooden vessels of 
about 3,000 tons each, and Congress authorized an expenditure of 410,000,000. 
On April 14th, it was reported from New York that the Government intended 
taking over all the steamships owned by railway companies in the United States, 
and to use them for Transatlantic trade and the supply of the Allies. 

American Navat Mission.—On April 12th, the guests at the American Lun- 
cheon Club, when an address was made by Mr. Lloyd George, included Rear- 
Admiral William S. Sims, and it was reported next day that this officer had 
come to England on an important mission from the American Navy Department 
connected with-the co-operation of the United States and British Navies. A 
number of other American naval officers, it was reported, would arrive in England 
to confer with the British Admiralty. 

WasHINGTON CONFERENCE.—On April 13th, a conference took place between 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the American Navy; Rear-Admiral William 
S. Benson, U.S.N.; Rear-Admiral Montague E. Browning, of the British Navy ; 
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and Rear-Admiral Grasset, of the French Navy, on the subject of Allied naval 
co-operation. 

First Act oF War.—On April 13th, what was described as the first act of 
war committed by the United States since the opening of a state of hostilities 
took place, when American war vessels left port to take over the patrol work 
in the Western Atlantic. It was stated that they would use the British and 
French bases in the West Indies. These patrols would lighten the labours of 
the Allied vessels, and release many of the latter for service elsewhere. It was 
reported that the patrol of the entire American seaboard southward to the Panama 
Canal, and possibly northward to include Canada, would be the first duty of the 
American seamen. The first step, according to the Washington correspondent of 
the Associated Press, was the taking over by America of the Atlantic and Caribbean 
Sea patrol formerly maintained by the Allied warships. 

AMERICAN ‘“‘ WaR ZoneE.’’—On April 13th, announcement was made of the 
establishment of a ‘‘ war zone ’’ about the American ports. Vessels entering the 
areas prescribed after sunset would be fired on, and the speed of all traffic within 
the zone was restricted to five knots. The decree was made under date of 
April 5th by the Executive Council. 

REPORTED SUBMARINE ATTACK.—On April 17th, the first instance of German 
submarine activity off the American coast was reported. A message reached the 
United States cruiser ‘‘ Chester’ that a ‘‘ U’’-boat had fired a torpedo at the 
destroyer ‘‘ Smith,’? about 1oo miles south of New York. The Navy Department 
issued the following statement :—‘‘ It has been reported to the naval stations at 
Boston and New York that at 3.30 a.m. to-day an enemy submarine was sighted 
by the United States warship ‘ Smith,’ running apparently submerged. The 
submarine fired a torpedo at the ‘ Smith,’ and missed her by thirty yards. The 
wake of the torpedo was plainly seen crossing the ‘ Smith’s ’ bows. The submarine 
disappeared.’’ On April 1gth, an official Berlin telegram stated that this account 
of a submarine attack could only be described as a frivolous attempt to attribute 
to Germany the opening of hostilities. As a matter of fact, it was stated, ‘‘ there 
is as yet no German submarine in the western half of the Atlantic.’’ Never- 
theless, the American authorities had warned patrol boats to be on the watch, 
as although it was not believed that Germany had the means to attempt a sub- 
marine blockade of the American coast, mine-laying by one or more submarines 
was considered probable. 

‘* ScorPION ’’ INTERNED.—On April 15th, the American guardship ‘‘ Scorpion ”’ 
was interned at Constantinople. She was given twenty-four hours by the Turks 
to leave harbour, but was unable to do so, and therefore measures were taken in 
accordance with the Hague Convention. 

‘“* New York ”? Minep.—On April roth, it was officially announced from Wash- 
ington that the American liner ‘‘ New York ”’ had struck a mine, but that all the 
passengers were safe. The ‘‘ New York” had crossed the Atlantic without 
untoward incident when the mishap occurred. Her 60 passengers, including 
women and children, were taken off in safety, and with considerably difficulty, 
owing to the heavy tide running, she was towed into the Mersey and docked. 

‘* Sr. Louts’s’’ Voyace.—On March 26th, the American Navy Department 
was notified that the steamer ‘St. Louis,” the first American vessel 
bearing arms to attempt the passage of the barred zone, had arrived at “‘ an 
English port.’”? So thoroughly had the metropolitan daily newspapers followed 
the self-imposed restrictions against publishing any details of the movements of 
these ships, that outside of New York city the fact of the sailing of the ship was 
not known. 
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‘¢ HeaLpTON ’? SuNK.—On March 21st, the American steamer ‘‘ Healdton’’ was 
sunk without warning in the ‘lane of safety’ prescribed by Germany off the 
Dutch coast. The official report from the American Consul at Rotterdam, quoting 
the affidavit made by the captain, showed that while the ship lay 25 miles north by 
east of the ‘‘ Tershelling ’’ lightship she was torpedoed twice amidships. The sub- 
marine made no effort to save life. The boats were picked up after seventeen 
hours’ exposure. One Norwegian member of the crew had his arms and legs 
frozen, and two stokers died from exposure. There were nineteen deaths from 
the explosion or from drowning, including seven Americans. 

‘““Aztec’? SunK.—On April 2nd, the owners of the United States steamer 
‘“¢ Aztec,’’ one of the first armed vessels to sail for the European Continent, learnt 
that their vessel had been sunk that day by a German submarine. A French 
patrol boat picked up a boat containing nineteen members of the crew, and there 
were twenty-eight men missing. Information was telegraphed by the American 


Consul at Brest. 


ATLANTIC. 


DISGUISED RaIDER.—The breaking out early in December of another German 
raider of disguised mercantile type, was recorded last quarter, also that she had 
sent to Germany in the steamer ‘‘ Yarrowdale ’’ a number of captive British crews 
from some of her prizes. Information published in the American papers showed 
that a strange vessel, believed to be this raider, was intercepted on December 2nd, 
1916, off the north-west coast of Scotland, but allowed to proceed, under the 
impression that she was the Dutch steamship ‘‘ Gamma.’’ Later, it was learned 
that the ‘‘Gamma’” was at Kirkwall on that day, and did not leave until 
December 3rd. 

Suip’s ReturN.—On March 23rd, an official telegram from Berlin said that 
the auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Méwe,’’ under Commander Count Dohna-Schlodien, had 
returned to a home port from her second cruise in the Atlantic. This was the 
first authoritative indication of the name of the raider. A Dutch stoker taken 
prisoner on board the ‘“‘ Yarrowdale’’ had reported that the raider was the 
‘* Wuft,’? of Hamburg, as he saw that name inscribed on a mirror on board. 
The captain of the Norwegian steamer ‘“ Hallbjorg,’’ on the other hand, who 
also made a voyage in the raider, declared her to be the ‘‘ Puyme.’’ Seven of 
the crew of the ‘‘ St. Theodore,’’ a British merchant victim, on their arrival at 
New York on February 17th, said that the raider was the cruiser ‘‘ Vineta.” 
And there were other reports on the matter. 


BerLin STATEMENT.—The official German statement, telegraphed from Amster- 
dam by Reuter, said:—‘‘ His Majesty’s auxiliary cruiser ‘ Méwe,’ Commander 
Count Dohna-Schlodien, has returned to a home port from a second cruise of 
several months in the Atlantic. The vessel made prizes (aufbrachte) twenty-two 
steamers and five sailing vessels, having a total of 123,100 tons gross register. 
Twenty-one of these ships belonged to enemy countries, eight of them were armed, 
five of them were in the service of the British Admiralty, and four were enemy 
sailing vessels. The ‘ Mowe’ brought back to Germany 593 prisoners, in addition 
to the 469 brought by the prize ‘ Yarrowdale,’ which reached a German harbour on 
December 31st, 1916. The names of the ships which the ‘ Mowe’ made prizes 
are as follows :—British steamers: ‘ Voltaire,’ ‘Mount Temple,’ ‘ King George,’ 
‘Cambrian Range,’ ‘ Georgic,’ ‘ Yarrowdale,’ ‘St. Theodore,’ ‘ Dramatist,’ 
‘ Radnorshire,’ ‘ Minieh,’ ‘ Netherby Hall,’ ‘ Brecknockshire,’ ‘ French Prince,’ 
‘Eddi,’ ‘ Katherine,’ ‘ Rhodante,’ ‘Esmeraldas,’ ‘ Otaki,’ ‘ Demeterton,’ 


‘ Governor.’ French sailing vessels: ‘ Nantes,’ ‘ Asniéres.’ Norwegian sailing 
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vessel: ‘Staut.’ Of the vessels stopped, the ‘Hudson Maru’ reached Pernam- 
buco on March 16th with the crews of the steamers ‘ Dramatist,’ ‘ Radnorshire,’ 
‘ Minieh,’ ‘ Netherby Hall,’ ‘ Nantes,’ and ‘ Asniéres.’ The remaining vessels 
(i.e., all but the ‘ Hudson Maru’) were sunk.’’ 


British STaTEMENT.—On March 23rd, the British Admiralty issued a state- 
ment :—‘‘ Following upon the reported return of the raider ‘ Méwe,’ information 
circulated in German Wireless Press messages shows that, in addition to the ships 
announced as having been sunk or captured by the Méwe in the communiqué of 
January 17th last, the following vessels have also been sunk :—British: ‘ French 
Prince ’ (s.), ‘ Eddie’ (s.), ‘ Brecknockshire ’ (s.), ‘ Rhodanthe’ (s.), ‘ Katherine ’ 
(s.), ‘ Esmeraldas ’ (s.), ‘ Otaki’ (s.), ‘ Demeterton ’ (s.), ‘ Governor ’ (s.), ‘ Jean” 
(sailing). Norwegian: ‘ Staut’ (sailing). Further, it appears that the ‘ St. Theo- 
dore,’ whose fate was hitherto in doubt, has been sunk. Of the above-mentioned 
ships some had been uninsurable during the past few weeks, but others had only 
recently sailed.”’ 


TonnaGE Loss.—In her four months’ cruise, the ‘‘ Méwe ”’’ destroyed or cap- 
tured altogether 107,635 tons of mercantile steam shipping, or nearly double the 
amount taken in her first cruise in January and February, 1916. Her four 
largest victims were the White Star liner ‘‘ Georgic,’’ of 10,077 tons; the Canadian 
Pacific steamer ‘‘ Mount Temple,’’ of 9,792 tons; the New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s ‘‘ Otaki,’’ of 9,575 tons; the Lamport and Holt steamer ‘‘ Voltaire,’”’ 
of 8,618 tons; and the Royal Mail steam packet ‘‘ Brecknockshire,” of 8,422 tons. 


“* Oraki’s ’? FicHt.—On March 28th, twenty-two neutral seamen from victims 
of the raider reached Copenhagen from Kiel. They complained of the bad condi- 
tions on board the raider. Describing other experiences, they stated that the 
‘* Otaki,’? which was sunk on March toth, offered a stout resistance. Her fire 
struck the ‘‘ Méwe ”’ seven times, one shell hitting a point two feet under the 
saloon, where the neutral prisoners were congregated, and killing two German 
soldiers. The ‘‘ Méwe’’ was set on fire, and the outbreak was not got under 
until three days later. Six of the crew of the ‘‘ Méwe”’ were killed, and in the 
‘“* Otaki,’’ before she surrendered, the captain, first officer, chief engineer, and 
two of the crew were killed. During the fight, the British prisoners, confined 
in a compartment below the guns, burst open the iron door of their quarters, but 
German soldiers armed with hand-grenades prevented them from getting up on 
deck. 


A New Rarper.—On March 31st, it became known that another German 
raider, described as a sailing vessel with some form of internal combustion engines, 
with a speed of twelve knots, was at large in the Atlantic. On that day the 
French barque ‘‘ Cambronne ”’ arrived at Rio de Janerio with 285 British, French, 
and Italian sailors belonging to vessels sunk by the raider off Trinidad. These 
survivors reported that the raider’s method was to hoist Norwegian colours and 
distress signals when approaching a victim. Before sending off the ‘‘ Cambronne ”’ 
with the prisoners, the Germans cut away a part of her masts, and destroyed 
portions of her sails, with the object of delaying her progress and keeping secret 
as long as possible their presence in the Atlantic. The ‘‘ Cambronne ”’ fell in 
with the raider on March 7th, in latitude 21 west, longitude 7 south. She was 
ordered to proceed to Brazil, a voyage of twenty-two days. 


RaIpDER’s IDENTITY.—It was reported from Rio that the new raider was the 
captured American barque ‘‘ Pass of Balmaha,’’ a Clyde-built three-masted steel 
sailing ship of 1,571 tons, belonging to the Harris-Irby Cotton Company, of 
Boston, Mass. She was captured by a German submarine in the autumn of 1915 
when bound to Archangel with a cargo of cotton. The German newspapers, on 
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her arrival at Cuxhaven, asserted that she was surprised by a submarine while 
in charge of a British prize crew, the members of which offered no resistance 
to the couple of men transferred to her from the ‘‘ U ’’-boat. The navigation 
of this sailing ship to the German port, through the lines of the British patrols, 
was a notable feat of seamanship. 

Her VoyaGe.—It was’ on December 22nd, according to the reports of her 
captives landed in South America, that the raider left Germany, being escorted 
as far as Iceland by a submarine. She was said to have a crew of sixty-four 
well-armed men, and to carry two 4.1-in. guns, sixteen Krupp machine-guns, 
and a powerful wireless installation. Her present German name was _ the 
‘* Seeadier,’? but she had formerly been known as the “ Maletta.’? She had on 
board sufficient petrol for her motor, and provisions for the crew, to last eighteen 
months, and also a plentiful supply of ammunition. She was under the command 
of Count Ukner. A stock of mines and a mine-laying apparatus formed part of 
her equipment, which was held to explain the destruction of ships off the coast 
of Brazil. 

SHips Sunk.—From January gth to March 11th, between Cape Verde and 
Rio de Janeiro, the raider sunk eleven Allied merchant ships, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 26,712. Eight of them were sailing vessels, and it appeared that the 
raider lay in wait for these ships at a point which, coming from the South 
Atlantic, they would normally cross. By this method she was no doubt safer 
from the attention of Allied warships than if she had chosen to haunt a 
steamship route. The British victims were three steamers and three sailing craft. 
The former were the ‘‘ Gladys Royle,’’ 3,268 tons; the ‘‘ Horngarth,’’ 3,609 tons; 
and ‘‘ Lundy Island,’’ 4,500 tons; the latter were the ‘ British Yeoman,’’ 1,053 
tons; ‘* Pinmore,’’ 2,431 tons; and “‘ Perce,’’ 364 tons. Four large French barques, 
the ‘‘ Charles Gounod,’’ ‘‘ La Rochefoucauld,’’ ‘“‘ Antonin,’’ and ‘“ Dupleix,’’ and 
the Italian sailing vessel ‘‘ Buenos Ayres,’’ completed the list. 


‘* HORNGARTH’S ’? PLuck.—The British steamer ‘*‘ Horngarth,’’ bound from 
Monte Video to Plymouth with 6,500 tons of grain, disobeyed the raider’s summons 
to stop, and attempted escape, but the captain finally surrendered after four of 
his crew, including the chief engineer and assistant, had been wounded by machine- 
gun fire. One man died of wounds, but the rest recovered. This appears to 
have been the only casualty in any of the ships. On the whole, the seamen were 
well treated on board the raider; the captain of the ‘‘ Dupleix,” however, stated 
that, although he was ill, he received no consideration from the Germans. For 
four hours the. Germans pillaged his ship, carrying away everything they wanted. 
Then the crew were also transferred to the ‘‘ Seeadler ’’ in small boats, and the 
vessel sunk with bombs. Before leaving the raider for the ‘‘ Cambronne,”’ the 
men had to promise not to engage in any act of war during the remaining period 
of hostilities. 

WomEN AND NeutTraL Victims.—Among the 285 refugees were the wives of 
two captains of sunken vessels, and also some neutral subjects, including half a 
dozen American citizens. A remarkable case was reported of a Dutchman who 
was ordered to work in the raider’s galley. At the end of his stay, the Germans 
handed him 150 marks in German paper money as wages. He refused them with 
a gesture of disdain, and was immediately arrested. He was said to be the only 
member of the captured crews who was not released. 


Tue Mine Dancer.—On March 8th, Sir Edward Carson, speaking at the 
Aldwych Club, said that ‘‘ the submarine is not the only difficulty. There is, to 
my mind, an equal difficulty in the question of mines. In the olden time, the 
laying of mines was dangerous; but it was nothing to what it is now, because, 
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not only are the submarines used for sinking ships, but they are used for laying 
mines under the water. They can follow our minesweepers, and as quickly as 
we sweep up mines they can lay new ones without our knowing of suspecting. 
Do not under-estimate the danger and difficulties of that operation. Mines have 
been laid as far out as the Cape of Good Hope, in the Gulf of Aden, and at 
Colombo. What do you think of the gigantic work that that involves upon the 
Service over which I preside?’’ 


Navat DEvELOpMENT.—Sir Edward mentioned, in order to show the gigantic 
feat accomplished by the Navy, that at the beginning of the War there were 
something like 150 small vessels for patrol work, and now there were something 
like 3,000. In all the theatres of war the world over, the Navy had to provide 
patrols, convoys, mine-sweepers, mine-layers, air service, mine-carriers, fleet 
messengers, and so on. ‘‘ Recollect,’”? said the First Lord, ‘‘ if you criticize us 
for not doing enough, so far as I am concerned, and so far as the Admiralty 
are concerned at the moment, we have to fight with the weapons which are there, 
because you cannot improvise ships as you might a gun or a rifle.” 





THE WAR. 
ITS MILITARY SIDE ; by C. N. W. 


The Diary of Operations is based on the official reports, and the Notes have 
been taken from The Times and Morning Post—almost without exception. Owing 
to the unsystematic arrangement of some of the foreign communiqués it is 
impossible always to assign correct dates, e.g., the Russian reports give little or 
no guidance as to the date of any particular occurrence. 
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April, 1917. 
XLVI.—(add). 
P. 729, for ‘‘ Northumberland Division ’’ read ‘‘ North Midland 
Division.”’ 
Appendix XXIV.—Despatch from General Sir Douglas Haig, Commanding in Chief 
the British Forces in France, dated December 23rd, 1916. 
XXV.—Announcement by the Secretary of the War Office on February 
1oth, 1917, regarding operations against the Senussi; also note 
in The Times of the same date. 


XX.—(add). 


SECTION LV. 
Operations in the several Theatres of War during February, March, and April, 1917. 


I.—REMARKS. 


Although at the commencement of the period under review no serious operations 
were possible in any of the European theatres owing to the severity of the weather, 
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in the Western theatre incessant raids by the British on the enemy trenches on the 
Ancre and in the Somme region were commencing, and there was much patrol and 
artillery activity on both sides in the Champagne. 

The rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany by the United States on 
February 3rd, in consequence of the initiation of unrestricted submarine warfare by 
the former on the first of that month, pointed to a possibility of war between these 
countries in the near future, while both the Dutch and the Swiss were apprehensive 
that Germany, in order to gain a military advantage, might violate their neutrality, 
and had taken measures to oppose any invasion of their territories by his troops. The 
general military situation on February 9th was as follows :— 


IN THE WESTERN THEATRE.—Local British offensives on the Ancre and in the 
Somme region had resulted in the evacuation of Grandcourt, on the Ancre, by the 
Germans, and its occupation by British troops on the 8th, as well as the capture by 
them on the same day of the top of the Sailly—Saillisel ridge (Hill 153) on the right of 
the Somme line—a position which had seriously impeded the British advance in this 
sector in the previous autumn. 


IN THE EASTERN THEATRE.—In the north the Russians had recently gained ground 
in the neighbourhood of Riga, and to a lesser extent in the south, where, on 
February 2nd, they drove the enemy to the borders of the Bukovina, near Jacobeny. 


ON THE RUMANIAN FrontT.—The German advance had stopped at the line of 
the Sereth River, which was held by the Russians, in rear of whom the Rumanian 
Army, battered, but still in being, was recuperating. 

On THE BaLKaN Front.—There was a complete lull in the operations for climatic 
reasons. 


IN THE ITALIAN THEATRE the same state of affairs prevailed. 

IN THE EGypTIAN THEATRE.—To the eastward the Turks had been cleared out of 
the Sinai peninsula, and British mounted troops, as the result of the defeat of the 
enemy at El Arish and Rafa in January, 1917, had advanced to the Palestine border, 
while to the westward the enemy had been pushed back up to the Senussi lines,! and, 
to the southward, as far as Darfur. 


In THE Caucasus.—No movements were possible owing to the snow. 
In Mesopotamia the British had almost surrounded Kut-el-Amara, and, finally, 


GerMaAN East Arrica had been practically conquered, the remnant of the 
German force being hemmed in on the Mahenga plateau. 


I].—REMARKS. 


During the second week in February the lull in major operations in all the 
theatres ceased, and attacks and counter-attacks increased in importance in the 
Western theatre, where there were strong indications that the Germans were mass- 
ing troops for a decisive effort. 

[In November, 1916, they had in that theatre 128 to 130 divisions, and 
it was considered probable (Times Military Correspondent, February 16th, 1917) that 
this number might be increased by 10 divisions withdrawn from Rumania and 20 
new divisions, thus bringing the total of German divisions in the West to 166.] 


I1].—Diary or OPERATIONS, FEBRUARY IOTH-I6TH, 1917. 
WESTERN THEATRE.—February 10th.—British Front.—North of the Ancre the 
British captured a strong German trench system at the southern foot of Serre Hill, 
making further progress in this sector on the 11th in the neighbourhood of the 





1 See Appendix XXV. 
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Beaumont-Pusieux road. Successful British raids in other parts of the line on the 
toth and 11th. 

February 12th.—British Front.—Successful British raids south-east of Souchez, 
north-east of Neuville St. Vaast, north of Loos, and east of Ypres. Considerable 
artillery activity on both sides in the neighbourhood of the Somme and in the Ypres 
sector. 

French Front.—Successful French raids at several points of their line. 

February 14th.—British Front.—The British captured an enemy strong point 
south-east of Grandcourt (south of the Ancre). North-east of Arras they raided up to 
the enemy’s third line, and penetrated his lines north of the Somme and north-east 
of Ypres. German raids on British trenches at several points were repulsed. 

French Front.—French coups-de-main in the Prosnes sector (Champagne) and in 
Alsace, and patrol combats near Soissons and in Champagne. 

February 15th.—British Front.—Great artillery activity on 14th and 15th at a 
number of points, especially north of the Somme, in the neighbourhood of Saillisel, 
south-west of Arras, and in the Ypres sector. Successful British raid on the Somme 
front, north-east of Gueudecourt, and during the night of 15th-16th south-east of 
Souchez. Enemy raids north of Loos and west of Messines during 15th, and north- 
east of Armentiéres on the night 15th-y6th were repulsed. 

French Front.—Patrol combats during the night of the 14th-15th; also an artil- 
Jery duel in the La Tourbe sector in Champagne, in which region the French made 
coups-de-main on the 15th south of Ste. Marie 4 Py, to the west of the Butte de 
Mesnil. Artillery activity on both sides in the Maison de Champagne sector; on the 
right bank of the Meuse, near Hardaumont and Vaux; in Lorraine; in the Louvre- 
mont region; and in the Vosges south of the Col de Ste. Marie. Great patrol 
activity in the Woevre, and successful French coups-de-main in the region of Berry- 
au-Bac (between Soissons and Reims) and in the Argonne. 

South of Ripont, in Champagne, the Germans, after an intense artillery prepara- 
tion, attacked, late on the 15th, a salient in the French line between Tahure and 
Massiges on a front of one and a half miles. The assault was directed on Maisons de 
Champagne and Hill 185, and resulted in the penetration of the French lines between 
‘the former and the Butte de Mesnil to a depth of half a mile on a front of one-and- 
a-half miles, and, according to the German account, the capture of 858 prisoners, 
including 21 officers, but the gain was attended with heavy losses from the French 
barrage and flanking fire. This was the first serious offensive undertaken by the 
4Germans in 1917. 

[Note.—Since the great offensive in Champagne by the French in September, 
1915 (see Section LIII.), during which, in addition to taking 25,000 prisoners and 
150 guns and placing 140,000 Germans hors de combat, they captured the important 
Massiges ridge, there had been brisk fighting on this section of the Front up to the 
time of the Verdun German offensive in February, 1916 (see Section LIV.), the 
‘enemy trying unsuccessfully to regain his old positions, especially between Tahure 
and Massiges.] 

On February 15th the Germans also attempted a coup-de-main north of the Aure, 
near Fouquescourt. 

February 16th.—French Front.—At Massiges, in Champagne, the German 
infantry attack died out, but there was a continuance of considerable artillery activity 
‘on both sides in this sector. In Alsace, a French detachment, after a lively bombard- 
‘ment, penetrated the German salient at Amertzwiller and completely wrecked it. 


EASTERN THEATRE.—February 12th.—Russian Front.—Raids by both sides were 


prevalent. 
February 14th.—The Germans delivered minor attacks south of the Driswietz 


Lake and in the region north of Kisselin, and a serious attack, which was 
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repulsed after fierce fighting, in North-East Galicia, near the village of Kabanovtze, 
sixteen miles south-east of Zloczow. 

Rumanian Front.—February 12th.—Desperate fighting in the Carpathians, the 
Germans in large bodies attacking the Russian positions cn both sides of the Jaco- 
beny—Kimpolung road and on a height four versts east of Jacobeny, and meeting 
with some success. 

February 13th.—During the night of the 12th-13th the Russians regained the 
ground lost on the 12th, but the Germans renewed their attack on the 13th, and 
captured two heights east of Jacobeny, and the Russians fell back. 

Balkan Front.—February 12th.—The Germans attacked, and gained a foot- 
ing on, Hill 1,050 (east of Paralovo), held by the Italians. 

February 13th.—The Italians, during the night of the 12th-13th, recaptured the 
greater part of the trenches lost on the 12th, and continued their offensive on the 
13th. British raids south-west of Doiran. 

ITALIAN THEATRE.—February 11th and 12th.—East of Gorizia the Italians re- 
covered ground lost a few days previously. 

February 14th.—Successful Italian raids at several points on their front. 

MESOPOTAMIA THEATRE.-—February 1oth.—The British captured the Liquorice 
Factory at Kut-el-Amara. . 

February 11th.—And established their line across the Dahra bend of the Tigris 
west of Kut, thus hemming in almost completely the Turks at that place. 

February 15th.—The offensive against the Turks on the right bank of the Tigris 
was resumed, and, after a series of attacks, the whole of the Dahra bend was cleared 
except for small hostile detachments holding positions on the river bank. In the 
meantime the British cavalry were operating on the left of their main forces to the 
south and west of the Shumran bend, and made good progress. 

February 16th.—During the night of the 15th-16th the enemy was cleared out 
of the small areas he still held on the river bank, and by dawn on the 16th all the 
ground in the Dahra bend was in British hands. On this date a further advance of 
1,200 yards was made south of the Shumran bend, and British advanced troops 
seized its south-west corner. The prisoners taken on the 15th and during the night 
of the 15th-16th amounted to 89 officers and 1,905 other ranks, while the captured 
material included 5 machine guns, 2,500 rifles, and a large quantity of ammunition, 
equipment and stores. Further, much material was destroyed by the British 
bombardments and by the Turks themselves. 

[Note.—The fighting for the Dahra bend was the continuation of a long series 
of actions in which the British ejected the Turks from the Hai salient. The capture 
of the Kut Liquorice Factory on the morning of the roth gave the former the com- 
mand of the mouth of the Hai on both banks of the river, and the general result of 
the two months’ campaign under General Maude, up to February 16th, was that 
the whole of the south (left) bank of the Tigris was cleared of the enemy as 
far as the Shumran bend, seven miles beyond Kut, which itself was three-parts sur- 
rounded, only a narrow neck of land being left as a possible means of retreat for the 
enemy. On the north bank the Turks were still holding strong defensive positions 
as far down stream as Sanna-i-Yat (fifteen miles below Kut) on which little impres- 
sion had hithertd been-made. Sanna-i-Yat, with a narrow front, naturally protected 
flanks, and marshy approaches, was the principal obstacle to the relief of General 
Townshend, and on February 16th, 1917, was the most easterly of the Turkish 
defences which guarded the way on the north bank between the Suwaicha marshes 


and the Tigris.] 
IV.—REMARKS, 


By February 17th, 1917, a general increase of activity in all the Theatres was 
manifest, especially in the Western, where the tension was steadily growing and local 
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conflicts of some importance were becoming frequent, while in Mesopotamia the 
British pressure on the Turks was increasing. 


V.—Diary OF OPERATIONS, FEBRUARY 17TH-23RD. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—February 17th.—British Front.—Successful operations, the 
most considerable to date of the year, were undertaken by the British on both banks 
of the Ancre on the morning of the 17th, very considerable progress being made. 
South of the river the enemy’s positions opposite the villages of Miraumont and 
Petit Miraumont were attacked and captured on a front of about one-and-a-half miles, 
the British penetrating over a thousand yards into the enemy’s defences and advanc- 
ing their line to within a few hundred yards of the village of Petit Miraumont; north 
of the Ancre an important enemy position on the upper slopes of the spur north of 
Baillescourt was carried on a front of about 1,000 yards, and a hostile counter- 
attack successfully driven off. In addition to the heavy losses inflicted on the enemy, 
12 officers and 761 other ranks were captured, as well as a number of machine-guns 
and trench-mortars. Successful British raids south of Neuve Chapelle and north-east 
of Ploegsteert, where the British reached the enemy’s second line, a large number 
of Germans being killed and many dug-outs destroyed. German raids west of Lens 
and east of Givenchy repulsed. 

French Front.—In Champagne, artillery activity on both sides in the sector of 
Maisons de Champagne. In the region of Eparges a German coup-de-main 
repulsed. 

February 18th.—British Front.—On the night of 17th-18th the British entered 
the German positions south-west and north-west of Arras, south of Fauquissert, and 
north of Ypres, inflicting many casualties, while hostile raiding parties were repulsed 
south of Ypres. During the morning of the 18th strong German forces attacked the 
new British positions on the spur above Baillescourt Farm (north of the Ancre), but 
were driven back, losing heavily. Throughout the day considerable artillery activity 
in the neighbourhood of Boucheavesnes (on the Somme), in the Ancre area, and in 
the Ypres sector. 

French Front.—There was no renewal of infantry fighting in Champagne. 
Elsewhere only infantry raiding and patrol combats. 

February 19th.—British Front.—During the day there was the now usual artil- 
lery activity on both sides, and a successful British raid south of Souchez. In the 
evening strong enemy detachments, under cover of a heavy bombardment which 
completely wrecked the British trenches, rushed one of their small advanced posts 
south of Le Transloy, on the Bapaume—Peronne road. 

French Front.—Considerable mutual artillery activity in the sectors of Avo- 
court (Verdun region), Pepper Hill and Bezonvaux (right bank of the Meuse), and 
patrol activity in the region of Burnhaupt-le-Haut. In Alsace a French coup-de- 
main against the German lines on the Barenkopf (north of Miinster). 

February 20th.—British Front.—On the night of the r9th-2zoth the British 
entered the enemy’s positions east of Armentiéres and east (?south) of Ypres, doing 
considerable damage. During the 2oth they bombarded the German trenches in the 
neighbourhood of Sailly-Saillisel, La Bassée, Messines, and Wytschaete with good 
effect. 

French Front.—Lively artillery actions between the Oise and the Aisne, and in 
the sector of Avocourt (Verdun front). Successful French coups-de-main, attended 
by the capture of prisoners, north of Flirey (east of St. Mihiel) and to the west of 
Wattwiller (north-west of Mulhausen, in Alsace). 

February 21st.—British Front.—Successful British enterprises at different points 
of the line during the night of the 2oth-21st. On the 21st they seized on the Somme 
front a portion of the enemy’s trenches north-east of Gueudecourt as a set off to his 
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success near Le Transloy on the 19th, and south of Armentiéres entered his trenches 
on a front of some 650 yards, penetrating deeply into his position and inflicting many 
casualties. They also raided the enemy’s lines south-east of Ypres on a front of 500 
yards. Here many Germans were killed, several dug-outs and mine shafts were 
destroyed, great damage was done to the enemy’s defences, and 115 prisoners and 4 
machine-guns were captured. The British artillery also was active north of the 
Somme and at a number of points between Armentiéres and Ypres. 

French Front.—Artillery active on both sides in the region of the Butte de Mesnil 
and on the right bank of the Meuse near the Cauriéres Wood and Bezonvaux. A 
German coup-de-main on a small French post in the sector of Chambrette Farm 
failed. 

February 22nd.—Belgian Front.—Unsuccessful attempt by German patrols to 
rush the lines near Roodeport (north-west of Nieuport). 

British Front.—Unsuccessful hostile raids early on the 22nd east of Vermelles 
and south of Neuve Chapelle; the enemy suffered many casualties and lost prisoners. 
The usual artillery activity continued on both sides, being most marked north of 
the Somme and south of Ypres. 

French Front.—There was fairly lively artillery fighting on the right bank of 
the Meuse in the sector of Pepper Hill. 

February 23rd.—British Front.—During the night of the 22nd-23rd the British 
improved their position north of Gueudecourt (three miles south of Bapaume), where 
they captured a hostile trench, some prisoners, and a trench mortar. They also 
gained ground south of Petit Miraumont, occupying an enemy post. Successful 
British raid south-east of Souchez, where a number of the enemy were killed and his 
dug-outs destroyed. The enemy's artillery more active than usual in the neighbour- 
hood of the Somme and south of Arras. The British artillery effectively bombarded 
the enemy’s trenches south of Ypres. 

French Front.—Artillery fighting in Lorraine and in Alsace. Enemy coups-de- 
main east of Soissons and near Bezonvaux (right bank of the Meuse) were repulsed. 
French coup-de-main south-west of the Malancourt Wood (Verdun front), and east of 
Mouilly (heights of the Meuse), resulted in the capture of a few prisoners. In the 
Vosges, towards evening, a French detachment penetrated the enemy’s lines north of 
Seccones. 

EASTERN THEATRE.—February 17th.—Russian Front.—The Germans, in white 
overalls, attacked unsuccessfully in the sector east of Kschava (south-west of Dvinsk). 
Russian activity near Illukst (on the Dvinsk front), south-west of Lutsk, near 
Zborow (North-Eastern Galicia), south of Brcezany, and south-west of Stanislau 
(Galicia). 

February 20th.—A German battalion attacked in dense formation in the sector 
of Slawentyn (north-west of Podhajce), but was driven back. 

February 22nd.—Only scouting reconnaissances and reciprocal firing. 

February 23rd.—After artillery preparation, two German companies attacked 
three times the Russian position near Zwyzyn (thirteen miles east of Zloczow, in 
Galicia), and entered the trenches, but were expelled. 

Rumanian Front.—February 17th.—In Moldavia, Russian detachments, as a 
result of a surprise attack, captured an enemy strongly fortified point on a height 
nearly nine miles south-west of the village of Ocna, in the Trotus Valley, and 
repulsed all counter-attacks. 

February 21st.—Artillery activity on both sides in the mountainous region of 
the northern frontier of Western Moldavia, in the region of Focsani and Mihiel, near 
Baldovenesti (north-west of Braila), and at Bugeac, on the Danube. No fighting 
occurred on the Black Sea coast. 
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February 22nd.—In the region of Dorna Watra the enemy, after artillery pre- 
paration, attempted to attack in dense formation the Russian position, but did not 
get nearer than 300 yards from the trenches. 

Balkan Front.—February 18th.—Contact was established between the French 
and Italian troops, resulting in the clearance of the road between Koritza and Lyas- 
kovriki of the enemy, principally Austrians, and in the complete severance of postal 
communication between Athens and the Central Powers. 

ITALIAN THEATRE.—February 19th.—The usual artillery actions and minor skir- 
mishes between reconnoitring patrols. The Italians again shelled the railway station 
at Tarvis. 

February 20th.—During the night of the 19th-2zoth the enemy entered an Italian 
trench near Casera Zabio Pastonile through a gallery under the snow, but was 
repulsed after hand-to-hand fighting. 

February 21st.—Throughout the day artillery actions. A minor hostile attack 
in the Zone Sober (east of Gorizia) was repulsed. 

February 22nd.—During the night of the 21st-22nd, in the Zone Zebio (Asiago 
plateau) a hostile raid was driven off. 

February 23rd.—Unsuccessful enemy raids on the Italian lines on Zugna (Adige 
Valley), between Strigno and Spera (Sugana Valley), and on the slopes of Monte 
Cadinin (Upper Boite). In the Col de Lana the enemy captured an Italian post, but 
were expelled later. 

EcypTIAN THEATRE.—February 20th.—The Turks having re-established small 
posts in the Sinai peninsula at Nakhl (seventy miles east of Suez and rather less than 
that distance west of Akaba) and Bir-el-Hassana (twenty miles north of Suez) simul- 
taneous British operations were undertaken against these places. The garrison of 
Nakhl (about 100 cavalry) fled at once, leaving eleven prisoners; at Bir-el-Hassana 
the whole garrison (three officers and twenty-one men) was completely taken by 
surprise and captured. The British secured a quantity of rifles, guns, small-arm 
ammunition, explosives, and one field gun. 

Caucasus THEATRE.—February 17th.—Snowstorms prevented any movement. 

February 20th and 21st.—Reciprocal firing and some scouting activity. 

February 22nd.—An engagement between advanced guards took place. 


MESOPOTAMIAN THEATRE.—February 17th.—On the afternoon of the 17th the 
British attacked the Sanna-i-Yat position on the left (north) bank of the Tigris, and 
occupied the enemy’s two front lines on a frontage of 350 yards and 540 yards respec- 
tively. The Turks launched two heavy counter-attacks, the first one hour and the 
second one and a half hours after the British gained possession. The first attack 
was repulsed, but the second was partially successful, forcing back the British right 
to the original line. The British left, however, held on till dusk, when it was with- 
drawn under cover of artillery barrage. On the right (south) bank of the Tigris 
further progress was made west of the Shumran bend. 

February 22nd.—From the 17th till the 22nd systematic bombardments of the 
Sanna-i-Yat position were carried out daily. During the morning of the 22nd a 
renewed British attack was launched, and two lines of trenches at the south-end of 
the position to the depth of too yards on a frontage of 450 yards were captured. 
Heavy rain had caused the Tigris to rise to flood-level, thereby hindering operations 
and making the supply of the troops on the left bank a matter of some difficulty. 
The Turks delivered six counter-attacks, but although one of them was temporarily 
successful, the British gains were secured and consolidated. On the afternoon of the 
22nd a further assault was made on the Turkish first and second line trenches to the 
north and in prolongation of those secured in the morning, and the whole objective 
was gained. A heavy Turkish counter-attack temporarily retarded progress, but the 
British finally consolidated their gains, and by the end of the day the first two lines 
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of trenches on a front of goo yards were firmly in their hands. While the attention 
cf the Turks was being distracted by these operations plans were made to cross the 
Tigris in the neighbourhood of the Shumran bend. 

February 237d.—Just before daybreak on the 23rd the first covering parties were 
ferried across the river, followed at intervals by others. These firmly established 
themselves on the left bank, securing the landing, and capturing many prisoners. 
The Turks offered a stubborn resistance to the British progress in the Shumran 
peninsula, but failed to stop the advance. Simultaneously with the crossing of the 
Tigris, the assault on the Sanna-i-Yat position was resumed, and the third and 
fourth lines of Turkish trenches were captured on a front of 1,000 yards. The 
number of prisoners taken on this date in the Shumran area was 11 officers and 533 
other ranks; five machine-guns were also captured. 


VI.—REMaRKS. 


During the remaining days of February two notable retreats of the enemy were 
in full progress in widely separated theatres—in the Western and in Mesopotamia. 

In the former it was suspected by the British G.H.Q. on the 24th that the 
Germans were preparing to retreat in the valley of the Ancre, the tableland south of 
which was practically in British hands, and the whole base of the German salient 
to the north of the valley imminently threatened. 

On the 25th this suspicion became a certainty, and the events of the next few 
days disclosed the fact that the retreat had been in preparation for some weeks. 
During the hard, frosty weather the Germans had withdrawn their heavy artillery, 
mounted on railway trucks, from the threatened area of the Arras salient, and the 
ten subsequent days of thaw and thick mists greatly aided the withdrawal of troops, 
which was effected by night, while by day effective observation by British aircraft 
was impossible. Also for several weeks previously the enemy had let his trenches 
fall into disrepair, and when the retirement commenced he blew up galleries below 
ground and ammunition dumps, and wrecked everything above ground, village 
streets and open roads being destroyed and church towers demolished. 

The retreat was masterly, small parties of snipers and machine-guns on a broad 
front covering the successive withdrawals. 

In Mesopotamia the Turks commenced a disorderly retreat towards Baghdad as 
the result of their defeats at Sanna-i-Yat and of the passage of the Tigris by the 
British. 


VII.—Dtary oF OPERATIONS, FEBRUARY 24TH-28TH. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—February 24th.—British Front.—As the result of the unceas- 
ing British pressure, the enemy on the 24th vacated further important positions on 
both banks of the Ancre. The British made considerable progress south and south- 
east of Miraumont on a front of a mile, and entered the village of Petit Miraumont. 
They also advanced their line on a front of over one and a half miles south and 
south-east of Serre. During the night of 23rd-24th the enemy rushed a British post 
west of Lens. It was recovered by an immediate counter-attack. There was con- 
siderable mutual artillery activity at intervals during the night 23rd-24th, and on the 
24th on both banks of the Somme, south-west of Arras, and south of Ypres. A 
successful British raid was carried out towards evening east of Vierstraat (south of 
Ypres) on a front of 500 yards; 55 prisoners and one machine-gun were captured, and 
several dug-outs, a mine-shaft, and three machine-guns were destroyed. 

February 25th.—British Front.—During the twenty-four hours to 9 p.m. on the 
25th the enemy continued to yield ground along the Ancre. Meeting with little opposi- 
tion, small bodies of British troops pushed forward on a wide front, occupying Serre 
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village and several other important points further east. During the night 24th-25th 
the British entered the enemy’s positions east of Armentiéres, but a hostile raiding 
party which reached the British trenches north-east of Ypres early on the morning 
of 25th, under cover of a heavy bombardment, was immediately driven out with loss. 
The enemy blew a mine east of Ypres. There was again considerable artillery 
activity on both sides south and north of the Somme. 

French Front.—Successful French raids during the night of the 24th-25th on 
enemy posts in the Forest of Apremont (south-east of St. Mihiel) and north of 
Badonvilliers; and on the evening of the 25th into the German line near Ville-sur- 
Tourbe (Champagne). Intermittent cannonade on the rest of the front, the French 
artillery displaying activity in the region of the Morte Homme (left bank of the 
Meuse). 

February 26th.—British Front.—The movement of the two previous days was 
maintained on the 26th on both banks of the Ancre. The British advance now 
extended over a front of about eleven miles from east of Gueudecourt to south of 
Gommecourt, and attained a depth of two miles. On this date the British held, in 
addition to the village of Serre seized on the 25th, the strong point named the Butte 
de Warlencourt and the villages of Warlencourt—Eucourt, Pys, and Miraumont, and 
reached the outskirts of Le Barque, Irles, and, Pusieux-au-Mont. A hostile attack on 
a British post south of the Somme was driven off. The British raided successfully 
north of Arras, and captured prisoners. They also, during the night of the 25th-26th, 
entered the enemy’s trenches west of Monchy-au-Bois (south of Arras) and west of 
Lens and brought back prisoners. During the day hostile artillery was more active 
than usual south of the Somme and south of Ypres. The British bombarded effec- 
tively at a number of points. 

French Front.—Effective French artillery destruction fire on the German organi- 
sations in Belgium in the region of the Dunes and to the east of the Malancourt 
Wood (Verdun front). Successful French coup-de-main against an enemy salient 
north of Tahure (Champagne). 

February 27th.—British Front.—The British made further progress north and 
south of the Ancre, and captured the village of Le Barque during the night of the 
26th-27th. On the 27th they occupied Ligny and established themselves in the 
western and northern defences of Pusieux-au-Mont. A successful British raid on the 
night of the 26th-27th, east of Armentiéres, on a front of half a mile. Three lines of 
hostile trenches were entered, and much damage done to the enemy’s defences. 
Another British raid took place on the 27th south-west of Lens, where dug-outs and 
machine-gun emplacements were destroyed. Artillery activity continued on both 
sides north and south of the Somme. 

French Front.—French raids on the German lines south-east of Vailly (twelve 
miles east of Soissons, on the Aisne) and south of the Col Ste. Marie (in the 
Vosges); in the Vailly region an enemy coup-de-main broke down under the French 
fire. Patrol encounters in the region of Bezonvaux (right bank of the Meuse) and in 
the Vosges. Lively artillery duels in the sectors of l’Echelle, St. Aurin, and Beau- 
vraignes (south of the Aure), as well as in the Argonne in the direction of Vauquois. 
The French carried out artillery destruction against the German organisations of the 
Malancourt Wood (Verdun front) and in the sector of Hill 304. 

February 28th.—British Front.—On the morning of the 28th the British captured 
a portion of enemy trench north-east of Sailly—Saillisel (Somme sector), and took 85 
prisoners and a machine gun. The British advance north and south of the Ancre 
continued. During the night of 27th-28th they occupied Gommecourt, and on the 
28th captured the villages of Tilloy and Pusieux-au-Mont, together with the trench 
systems adjoining them, also pushing their line forward a thousand yards to the 
north-east of Gommecourt. Successful British raids in the neighbourhood of Clery 
(during the night)—the enemy’s second line being reached, and some prisoners taken 
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—norih-east of Arras, and south-west and west of Lens. An enemy raid north-east 
of Armentiéres was repulsed. 

During the month of February the British captured 2,133 German prisoners, 
including 36 officers, and the following villages were also either captured by them or 
surrendered to them by the withdrawal of the Germans: Ligny, Thilloy, Le Barque, 
Warlencourt, Pys, Miraumont, Petit Miraumont, Grandecourt, Pusieux-au-Mont, 
Serre, and Gommecourt. 

French Front.—Considerable patrol activity at different points during the night 
on the front before Beauvraignes (between the Avre and the Oise); in the Bois 
d’Avocourt; at the Spitzbergen (north-east of St. Dié); and in the region of 
Largitzen. 

French raid in the region of Autreches (between the Oise and the Aisne). 
Somewhat great reciprocal artillery activity on both sides of the Aure, and the 
French batteries effectively shelled the German organization in the sector of Hill 304 
(left bank of the Meuse.) 


EASTERN THEATRE.—Russian Front.—No operations were reported except that on 

February 27th in the region of Smorgen; the Germans discharged gas against 
the Russian lines eight times in seven hours. 

Rumanian Front.—February 27th,—In the Russian section the enemy, after 
artillery preparation, attacked the Russian positions on both sides of the Jacobeny 
—Kimpolung road and occupied the heights three versts south-west of the village 
of Vale Putna (in the Carpathians). The same evening the Russians recaptured 
the height near the railway, but the heights on both sides of the road remained 
in the enemy’s hands. (The German communiqué stated that the height near the 
road was vacated voluntarily by them, and claimed the capture in this action 
of 12 officers, over 1,300 men, 11 machine-guns, and g trench mortars.) 

February 28th.—In the Rumanian section the enemy bombarded with heavy 
artillery an artillery post on the right bank of the Sereth, south of Serbesci. 

All was quiet along the Danube down to the Black Sea. 

ITALIAN THEATRE.—February 28th.—In this theatre only the usual artillery 
actions and reconnoitring activity were reported from the 24th to the 27th. On 
the 28th there was considerable artillery activity all along the front, especially 
in the Ledro and Lagarina Valleys, in the Upper Abiszo, and along the Julian 
front. 

CavUcaASIAN THEATRE.—February 27th.—A Turkish attack on Russian troops 
north of the Swas river was repulsed. 


MESOPOTAMIAN FRoNtT.—February 24th.—During the night of the 23rd-24th 
3ritish patrols rapidly exploited the passage of the Tigris at Shumran, maintaining 
close contact with the enemy. Early on the 24th the ridge across the neck of 
the Shumran Peninsula was in British hands, and the enemy was in full retreat 
towards Baghailah, twenty-four miles west of Kut-el-Amara, covered by strong 
rearguards supported by artillery, while Turkish depéts and stores at many points 
were in flames. By 8 a.m. a strong force of British cavalry had crossed the 
Tigris and at once manceuvred to gain the flank of the Turkish line of retreat. 
The British cavalry and infantry were heavily engaged throughout the day. 
Meantime the successes of February 22nd at Sanna-i-Yat were further pursued ; 
the British infantry capturing and securing, in succession, the Turkish fifth line 
of trenches, the Nakhailat and the Suwada positions, and finally reaching the line 
Ataba Marsh—Magasis. In the two days’ fighting, 1,750 prisoners (including four 
Germans), four field guns, ten machine-guns, three mine throwers, and a large 
quantity of rifles and ammunition were captured. The result of these operations 
was the securing of the whole of the enemy’s positions from Sanna-i-Yat to 
Kut-el-Amara, which place passed automatically into British possession. The 
fighting now became of an open character on a wide front. 
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February 25th.—During the morning the British gun-boats, cavalry, and infantry 
moved westwards in pursuit of the retreating enemy. Strong Turkish rearguards, 
supported by artillery, were found to be occupying entrenched positions fifteen 
miles west-north-west of Kut-el-Amara, covering the withdrawal from Baghailah 1 
of the enemy’s guns and stores. After intense bombardment the British infantry 
assaulted his position and obtained a footing, whilst the British cavalry operated 
round the northern flanks of the Turks. During the day 360 prisoners, numerous 
flocks, and arms, equipment, tents, ammunition and stores were captured. In 
the evening the Turks began towing their bridge up stream from Baghailah, but 
the steamer, on being bombed by British aeroplanes, slipped its tow and the 
pontoons floated some distance down stream. 

February 26th.—The close pursuit of the retreating enemy was steadily main- 
tained throughout the 26th, during the afternoon of which the British advanced 
troops engaged the enemy from three sides at a point on the left (north) bank 
of the Tigris, over thirty miles west-north-west of Kut. The enemy, in his flight, 
abandoned quantities of arms, ammunition, equipment, and stores of all kinds 
and threw some of his guns, including four 5.9-in. howitzers, into the river. The 
British gunboat ‘ Firefly,’’ lost on the retreat from Ctesiphon, was recaptured, 
and one Turkish ship taken, and one destroyed by the British gunboats ‘‘ Taran- 
tula,’’ ‘‘ Mantis,’? and ‘‘ Moth,’? which also came into contact with, and passed, 
the Turkish Army whilst in retreat to the west of Shumran, and inflicted heavy 
losses. 

February 27th.—The pursuit of the beaten enemy was continued throughout 
the day by the British cavalry and gunboats, and the Turks, in great confusion, 
passed through Azizie (fifty-five miles north-west of Kut and thirty miles from 
Ctesiphon) in the evening. [General Townshend retired from Ctesiphon, after the 
hattle there, on November 25th, 1915.] 

February 28th.—The pursuit was continued; the clearing up of the battlefield 
being also systematically carried out. [The approximate list of captures by the 
British since February 23rd was: Prisoners, 4,300, or a total of over 7,000 since 
the commencement of operations in December, 1916; guns, 28; trench mortars, 19; 
machine-guns, 11; H.M.S. ‘* Firefly ’’ (recaptured); Turkish ships, 3; tugs, 2; 
barges, 10; pontoons, 30.] 


VIITI.—ReEmarkKs. 


The British advance, both in the Western theatre and in Mesopotamia, con- 
tinued, and as a consequence of the turn of the operations in the latter theatre 
the Turkish forces facing the Russians in Persia commenced to fall back towards 
their own frontier. 

Further, in Egypt, the Turks abandoned a strong position near Sheikh Nuran, 
near the Syrian border, in face of the British pressure. 


IX.—Diary or Operations, Marcu 1St-7TH. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—British Front.—March 1st.—The enemy continued to yield 
ground. North of Miraumont the British line was advanced on the 1st an average 
distance of 600 yards on a front of one-and-a-half miles. South of Souchez the 
British discharged gas, followed by a raid, and north-east of Givenchy-La Bassée 
a British raiding party entered the German trenches and took prisoners. Hostile 
ses aaanees under cover of a vanities reine rN NERC ae succeeded during 


1 Baghailah, | or tied, was the Turkish stranded bed on the river about 
ten miles behind the rearguard positions taken up, which are some seventy-five miles 
from Baghdad. 
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the night of February 28th-March 1st in reaching the British near Ablain- 
court and Runcourt and captured a few prisoners, but in both cases were counter- 
attacked and expelled. Considerable mutual artillery activity in the Ypres sector. 

French Front.—During the night February 28th-March 1st patrol encounters in 
the Argonne and in the region east of Metzerae. In Champagne a French coup- 
de-main against a German trench in the region of Tahure. Intermittent artillery 
actions at some points of the front, notably between the Oise and the Aisne, and 
in the Champagne in the direction of Auberive, and a fairly violent one on the 
Chambrette—Bezonvaux front (right bank of the Meuse). In the evening, two 
simultaneous German raids against French positions north of Vingre (west of 
Soissons) were repulsed. 

March 2nd.—British Front.—The British made further progress north of the 
Warlencourt—Eaucourt road and north-west of Pusieux-au-Mont. Local German 
counter-attacks against British advanced positions north-east of Gueudecourt and 
north-west of Ligny Thilloy early on the 2nd were repulsed. The captures on the 
Ancre on this date were one officer and 127 other ranks, three machine-guns, and 
four trench mortars. The British in the morning raided the German trenches 
near Angre, Calonne, and north-east of Loos and took some prisoners. An 
unsuccessful hostile raid was made on British trenches during the night 1st-2nd 
south-east of Roclincourt. Considerable hostile artillery activity in the neighbour- 
hood of Sailly-Saillisel, Armentiéres, and Ypres. 

Frenck Front.—In the Argonne the French entered a German trench near 
Vauquois and captured some prisoners. There was a fairly lively artillery struggle 
in the Avocourt Wood (left bank of the Meuse), and the French artillery successfully 
bombarded the enemy organizations to the north of the Aisne and on the left bank of 
the Meuse. The day was quiet and there were no infantry actions. 

March 3rd.—British Front.—During the night of the 2nd-3rd a local German 
counter-attack against British positions north-east of Gueudecourt was stopped by 
artillery barrage and rifle fire, but the enemy rushed two British posts north-west 
of Roye! and took some prisoners. On the 3rd the British made further progress 
north of Pusieux-au-Mont and east of Gommecourt, and their line was advanced 
an average distance of a quarter of a mile on a front of nearly five miles. The 
enemy offered a stubborn resistance. An enemy bombing attack forced the British 
to evacuate a trench east of Sailly-Saillisel during the morning, but an immediate 
counter-attack recovered the whole of the ground lost, while another enemy strong 
patrol which made an attempt on the British line east of Givenchy-La Bassée 
was stopped by rifle fire. 

French Front.—During the night of the 2nd-3rd several successful French 
raids on the German trenches near Moulin-sous-Touvent (north-east of Compiégne), 
east of Hill 304 (Verdun front), and in the forest of Apremont. On the 3rd fairly 
lively artillery fighting between the Oise and the Aisne; in the region south of 
Nouvron (between the Oise and the Aisne); and in Alsace in the sector Burnhaupt. 
On the rest of the front the day was quiet. 

March 4th.—British Front.—During the night of 3rd-4th a successful British 
raid north-east of Ablaincourt. In the morning the British attacked and 
captured the enemy’s front and support lines east of Boucheavesnes (on the 

1 The mention of Roye (fifteen miles south of the Somme) indicated that the 
British line had been extended to that point (giving it a length of 120 miles). On 
July rst, 1916, the British right and the French left were in touch near Maricourt, 
north of the river, while the French right on this front extended to Lihons, south of 
the river. Thus the British reports of March 3rd, supplemented by the German of 
that date, in which it was claimed that British prisoners were captured near Chilly 
(two miles south of Lihons) made it clear that British troops were holding the whole 
of what was the French front on the Somme, and as far as Roye (nine miles south of 
Lihons) in addition. 
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Somme, 40 miles north of Peronne) on a front of 1,200 yards, taking 173 prisoners 
and three machine-guns. During the day several unsuccessful German counter- 
attacks. East of Gommecourt the enemy continued to yield ground—in this 
neighbourhood the British advanced on a two-mile front to an average depth of 
1,200 yards. In the twenty-four hours, 9 p.m., 3rd-4th, the British captured 190 
prisoners, five machine-guns, and two trench mortars. 

French Front.—Between the Oise and the Aisne French parties penetrated 
into the enemy’s positions south of Nouvron as far as the second line of trenches. 
A hostile coup-de-main, directed more to the west against French posts in the 
region of Haute-Braye, was repulsed. On the left bank of the Meuse the French 
artillery dispersed an enemy detachment north of Regneville. In the Woevre 
there were violent artillery duels north and south of the Etain railway. In 
Alsace the French drove back parties of the enemy who attacked their posts in 
the sectors of Ammertzwiller and Burnhaupt. Later on, the 4th, east of the Meuse, 
there was violent artillery fighting. In the sector of the Cauriéres Wood (Verdun 
front), after the bombardment of the morning, the Germans attacked in the region 
of Fort d’Eix the French positions in the region of Fieveterie and succeeded in 
penetrating their first lines, but were ejected by fire and counter-attacks, the French 
line being completely re-established. 

To the west of the Meuse the French bombarded effectively the enemy batteries 
in the region of Malancourt (Verdun front). Near Boureauailles there was a 
successful French coup-de-main. 

March 5th.—British Front.—In the morning the enemy attacked the position 
east of Boucheavesnes (on the Somme) gained by the British on the 4th, but was 
repulsed with loss, leaving some prisoners. East of Gommecourt the British 
improved and strengthened the positions captured by them the day before. During 
the morning, south-east and north of Arras, successful British raids; many casual- 
ties inflicted on the enemy, and forty-two prisoners and one machine-gun captured. 
South-east of Cuinchy they also entered the enemy’s trenches and took prisoners. 
East of Ypres the enemy exploded a mine which did no damage. 

French Front.—During the night of the 4th-5th several successful French 
coups-de-main, notably north-west of Tracy-le-Val and in the Avocourt 
Wood, in the direction of Troyon; twenty prisoners in all were taken. 
On the right bank of the Meuse the bombardment carried out on the 4th by the 
enemy in the region of the Cauriéres Wood redoubled in intensity, and at 4 p.m. 
was followed by a violent attack on a front of three kilometres between the 
Chambrettes Farm and Bezonvaux. Between the Cauriéres Wood and Bezonvaux 
repeated enemy efforts failed, but north of the wood the enemy gained a foothold 
in the French advanced elements; all his attempts, however, to penetrate into this 
wood were repuised with heavy losses. A vigorous French counter-attack on the 
5th ejected him from a part of the line he had seized north of the Cauriéres Wood. 
To the west of Pont-d-Mousson a hostile attempt on a French trench north of 
Flirey failed. In the sector of the Bezauge Wood French destruction fire wrecked 
the enemy works. 

March 6th.—British Front.—North-west of Irles and north of Pusiewx-au-Mont 
further progress was made by the British. East of Boucheavesnes (on the Somme) 
they raided the enemy’s trenches; later the enemy massed for a counter-attack 
on the trenches captured from him in that area on February 4th and was dispersed 
by the British artillery. 

French Front.—In the morning, on the right bank of the Meuse, the fighting 
continued north of the Cauriéres Wood, the Germans endeavouring to expel the 
French from the portions of the trenches they recaptured on the sth; all the 
enemy efforts failed under the French fire and counter-attacks. In the region 
north of Douaumont the artillery struggle continued. South of Lassigny (south of 
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Roye) and in the sector of Ammertzwiller (north-west of Alt Kirch (?) Alsace) 
French coups-de-main resulted in the capture of prisoners. Between the Oise and 
the Aisne French destruction fire wrecked the German organizations to the north- 
west of Moulin-sous-Touvent, and, north of Autréche, demolished casemates and 
dug-outs. Later in the day, on the right bank of the Meuse, there were violent 
artillery actions all along the Chambrette—Bezonvaux front, but no infantry action. 
On the rest of the front intermittent cannonading and considerable aerial activity 
on both sides. 

March 7th.—British Front.—During the twenty-four hours 6th-7th March there 
was no change in the situation. The British artillery silenced hostile batteries 
which were shelling Ypres, and also bombarded the enemy trenches west of Messines. 

French Front.—Between the Oise and the Aisne the French carried out a 
successful coup-de-main against the enemy’s trenches at Quenneviéres and in the 
Argonne, in the region of the Four de Paris, blew up a mine and occupied the 
crater created. Unsuccessful German coups-de-main north-east of Flirey; at 
the Bois Bouchot (north of St. Mihiel); and in the direction of Ammertzwiller. 
On the Verdun front the French batteries inflicted loss on the enemy on the 
northern outskirts of the Malancourt Wood. In the Eparges Wood also the 
German organizations were effectively bombarded. Lively artillery fighting in the 
sectors of Maison de Champagne and Embermenie. 


EASTERN THEATRE.—Russian Front.—March ist and 2nd.—A general lull in 
operations. 

March 3rd.—North of Lake Narotch the Russians discharged gas with effect. 
In the region of Slaventin (eight miles south-west of Brzezany, in Galicia) 
a German force, about a battalion strong, attacked the Russian trenches and 
succeeded in penetrating their advanced line, but was dislodged by a counter-attack. 

March 4th.—In the sector south of the town of Krewo the Russians delivered 
a gas attack, again with effect. 

March 6th.—Only réconnaissances and reciprocal firing took place. 

Rumanian Front.—March 1st.—The Rumanians captured a height near the 
village of Rocoaso (north of the river Zabala) in the region north of the Jacobeny— 
Kimpolung road. 

March 2nd.—The fighting continued in this region, the Germans counter- 
attacking the Rumanians and forcing them back. In the Russian sector, north of 
the river Rimnik Russian detachments annihilated two enemy field posts. The 
German reports of the 2nd claimed that they repulsed with loss five Russian 
attempts to retake a height north of the Pale Putua road. 

ITALIAN THEATRE.—March i1st.—On the slopes of Monte Moshiag (Asiago 
plateau) and north of Sober (Gorizia), the enemy, after a violent bombardment, 
made unsuccessful attacks on the Italian trenches. During the day considerable 
artillery activity, especially violent in the area east of Gorizia. In the evening, a 
successful Italian raid near Tivoli. 

March 3rd.—Minor encounters on the eastern slopes of Monte Spie (Ansa 
Valley); in the neighbourhood of Canove di Solto (Assa Valley); and Villa Buffa; 
on the Upper Maso (Cumpelle Valley, Brenta); and on the western slopes of 
Monte Maldatschen (Pontebbana Torrent). 

March 4th.—On the Julian front great enemy artillery activity against the 
Italian lines east of Gorizia. In the afternoon, after violent artillery preparation, 
a hostile attack in force on these positions was repulsed with great loss. In the 
Bosco Malo area, Carso, a successful Italian raid. 

March 5th.—During the night of the 4th-5th, enemy patrols, which approached 
the Italian positions along the left bank of the Assa Torrent, opposite Camporo- 
vere, and of the Maso Torrent, on the slopes of Mount Cenon, were driven back. 
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In the upper part of the Pellegrino Valley (Aviso) the Italians captured a strong 
enemy position on the Costabella group at an altitude of 2,700 metres, together 
with 61 prisoners and one machine-gun. Two violent enemy counter-attacks were 
repeatedly repulsed. 

March 6th.—During the night of 5th-6th the enemy attempted a further attack 
on the Costabella group and was again repulsed, as also were other enemy attempts 
on the Italian lines east of Vertoiba along the Julian front. On the morning of 
the 6th on the Asiago plateau the Italians penetrated the enemy’s lines at Moshiag, 
destroyed them and captured much booty. In the sector of Monte Sief (Upper 
Cordevole) the Italians by blowing a counter-mine destroyed an enemy mine gallery 
which had been in preparation for some time, and occupied the crater. On the 
rest of the front the Italian artillery destroyed an important enemy observation 
post in the Boscomalo zone (Carso). 

March 7th.—On the Trentino front, in spite of bad weather, some violent 
artillery actions took -place, especially in the Adige Valley. Small infantry 
encounters, in which in every case the enemy was repulsed, between Lumone and 
Spera (Sugana Valley); at the source of the Rio Felison (Upper Boite); and in the 
Sexten Valley (Drava). 


EGyrt1AN THEATRE.—March 6th.—The Turks, in face of British advanced troops, 
abandoned a very strong position in the neighbourhood of Sheikh Nuran, west of 
Shellal, after having spent two months in the construction of a formidable system 
of defences. British aircraft carried out a series of bombing attacks on enemy troops, 
railway trains, and permanent way, causing much damage to personnel and matériel. 

[Shellal, or Shalal, is a few miles east of Rafa, on the coast, just over the 
Syrian border. Sheikh Nuran is eleven miles west of Rafa, on the frontier.] 

In Persia.—March 2nd.—The Russians having assumed the offensive in the 
direction of Bidjar, which was recaptured by them some months ago, occupied 
the village of Khanikali, two miles south-west of that place, and, as the result of 
operations in the Hamadan region, also captured the town of Hamadan (ninety 
miles south-east of Bidjar). 

[Bidjar is seventy miles and Hamadan 130 miles from the Turkish frontier. 
Hamadan was first taken by the Russians in December, 1915, and General 
Baratoff’s force had reached the Turkish border and was within eighty-six miles 
of Baghdad when the Turks assumed the offensive shortly after General Town- 
shend’s surrender at Kut. The strong Turkish force sent against Baratoff 
compelled him to retreat gradually, the Turks capturing Hamadan in August, 1916.] 

March 6th.—The Russians, pursuing the Turks retreating from Bidjar, on 
Senna, occupied the villages of Hussainabad and Chariak. In the direction of 
Hamadan the Russians were attacking the Turks holding the Asadabad Pass 
(fifteen miles west of Hamadan). In the region south-east of Lake Alzol the 
Turks were in retreat towards Daulatabad, forty-eight miles south-east of Asadabad, 
pursued by the Russians. 

[Hussainabad is thirteen miles north of Senna and eighty miles north-east of 
Asadabad, a strong position in a difficult pass, which was first captured by the 
Russians in January, 1916: Hamadan and Asadabad are both on the main road 
from Téheran to Baghdad. From Senna a road leads south to Kermanshah, 
seventy miles distant; a similar distance separating Kermanshah from Asadabad.] 

March 7th.—Russian detachments occupied Sakhne and captured munition 
stores; the enemy retreated towards Bisutun. In the direction of Bidjar there 
was fighting near Senna, the Turks being in retreat. Towards Hamadan the 
Russians captured the Asadabad Pass, the Turks retiring on Kangavar with the 
Russians in pursuit; their pursuit of the enemy in the direction of Daulatabad also 
continued. The Russians also occupied Kangavar (a smail town on the Téheran— 
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Baghdad road, half way (fifty miles) between Kermanshah and Hamadan). [The 
forces engaged in Persia were not believed to be large, nor to date was there 
much fighting during the Turkish retreat, which was probably dictated by their 
military position at this time in Mesopotamia.] 


MESOPOTAMIAN THEATRE.—March 5th.—The British cavalry were engaged with 
a Turkish rearguard at Lajj (nine miles south-east of Ctesiphon). No complete 
list of the booty captured to date was possible owing to the fact that the war 
material abandoned by the enemy was strewn over eighty miles of country, but 
by the 5th, thirty-eight guns, including those on captured river craft, had been 
collected (some out of the Tigris), exclusive of machine-guns and trench mortars. 

[‘* On October 5th, 1915, the retreating Turks reached Ctesiphon, the British 
not having then got beyond Azizie (thirty miles further down the Tigris), from 
which, owing to its being the low-water season. with the attendant river transport 
difficulties, they were unable to advance for six weeks, or until November 11th, 
1915. They arrived at Lajj on the 2oth of that month, the Turks in the interval 
having had ample opportunity to strengthen, already strong, positions at Ctesiphon, 
within eighteen miles of Baghdad. These positions astride of the Tigris, consisted 
of an extensive system of trenches forming two main positions. On the right 
bank the front position ranged from the Tigris for about three miles in a south- 
westerly direction, while the second line was five miles higher up stream. On 
the left bank a continuous line of entrenchments and redoubts extended from the 
river for six miles to the north-east. The second line on this bank was two miles 
behind the front position and parallel to it for three miles from the Tigris, whence 
it turned northwards to the Diala river, a boat bridge connecting the two wings. 
of the Turkish Army about a mile in rear of the second line of trenches.’’—Morning 
Post, March 8th, 1917. At the time of the second British advance, under General 
Maude, the Tigris was in flood and otherwise communications were far more 
favourable than they were in the first British attempt to reach Baghdad.] 

March 6th.—Little opposition was encountered by the pursuing British 
troops, though a high wind and sand storm rendered marching difficult. 
The Turkish force which had attempted to oppose the advance at Lajj 
had evacuated its positions by the morning of the 6th, and the British cavalry, 
passing Ctesiphon (found to be unoccupied), bivouacked for the night of 6th-7th 
at Bawi, six miles south-east of Dialah (situated at the confluence of the Dialah 
river and the Tigris, eight miles from the southern skirts of Baghdad). During 
the 5th and 6th eighty-five prisoners and one gun were captured. 

[The point reached by the British cavalry was about five miles above Ctesiphon, 
but, although no opposition was met with at that position, the line of the Dialah 
river still lay across the British path. In 1915 the defences here were chiefly 
confined to the approaches of two bridges which spanned the stream.] 


March 7th.—In the evening the British gunboats and cavalry discovered the 
enemy to be holding the line of the Dialah river. 


X.—REMARKS. 


The outstanding events in the second week of March were :— 


In the Western Theatre, the continuance of the German retreat on the Ancre 
and the relinquishment by the enemy of his main defensive system along the 
forward crest of the Bapaume ridge; the recovery by the French of the ground 
lost in Champagne on February 15th, 1917; the abnormal raiding activity of the 
Germans; and signs of a renewal of the contest for Verdun. 
In the Balkans, a renewal of activity by the Entente forces. 
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In Mesopotamia, the capture of Baghdad by the British, whose victories since 
the previous February 23rd had reacted on the situation in Western and North- 
Western Persia and led to the retreat of the Turkish forces in those regions towards 
the Mesopotamian frontier, closely pursued by the Russians. 


The severance by China of diplomatic relations with Germany, although not 
affecting, directly, the military situation, held out the possibility that her vast 
resources might, before long, be placed more conveniently and unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Grand Alliance than before, while the Revolution in Russia, by 
eliminating the pro-German elements in the Government, seemed to do away with 
the danger of a separate peace being concluded between her and Germany, and 
gave promise of a more efficient and vigorous prosecution of the War. 


XI.—Diary or OPERATIONS, MARCH 8TH-14TH, 1917. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—March 8th.—British Front.—During the night of the 7th- 
8th the British successfully entered the enemy trenches near Biaches (south of 
the Somme and one mile from Peronne) and secured prisoners. South-east of 
Chaulnes (south of the Somme), and south of Arras, after heavy bombardment, the 
enemy raided the British front line and took a few prisoners. On either side of 
the Ancre valley the British line was slightly advanced. The artillery of both sides 
was active at various points along the whole line; in the neighbourhood of Givenchy 
the British bombarded the enemy trenches. 


French Front.—The night of the 7th-8th was calm except for the following 
incidents :—Between the Oise and the Aisne there were fairly lively artillery actions 
and patrol encounters in the region of Moulin-sous-Touvent (north-east of Com- 
piégne); in Lorraine, north-east of Emberménil, the French penetrated into the 
enemy trenches, inflicted severe damage and took prisoners; in Alsace an enemy 
attempt against the French positions near Seppois-le-Haut completely failed; in 
the direction of Hilsenfirst French patrols inflicted losses on the enemy. During 
the day, in Champagne, after intense artiilery preparation, the French succeeded 
in carrying the greater part of the salient occupied by the enemy on February 15th 
last between the Butte de Mesnil and Maisons de Champagne and gained a 
brilliant success in spite of snowstorms which made movement difficult. The 
enemy’s positions were carried on a front of 1,500 metres (1,600 yards) to a depth 
of from 600 to 800 metres (650 to 800 yards). Towards the end of the day the 
enemy made a violent counter-attack on the left of the sector, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss after an obstinate struggle with grenades. The French captured 
136 prisoners. [The German attack of February 15th, made on a front of one mile 
and a half, resulted, according to the Berlin report, in the capture of four French 
lines.] 

On the left bank of the Meuse the French artillery wrecked the German 
organizations between Hill 304 and the Avocourt Wood; and in Alsace dispersed 
a strong enemy detachment south of Cernay. 


March eth.—British Front.—North of Wulverghem (south of Ypres), after a 
heavy bombardment on the evening of the 8th, the enemy launched five raids 
against the British trenches and repeated the attack with four parties early on 
the 9th. In each case only one party effected an entrance; the enemy left some 
prisoners but captured a few British. South of Biache (south of the Somme) the 
British again succeeded in entering the enemy’s front line, damaged his dug-outs, 
and brought back some prisoners and two machine-guns. In the neighbourhood 
of La Bassée the British artillery bombarded the enemy’s positions. 
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French Front.—The French made fresh progress in Champagne, capturing 
fresh trenches north of the road from the Butte du Mesnil to Maisons de Cham- 
pagne and more prisoners, making the total taken in the two days’ fighting 170, 
including four officers. In the region of Crapeau—Mesnil (south of Roye), and 
near Auberive (Champagne front), French detachments entered the hostile 
trenches at several points and did great damage, also taking some prisoners. In 
the section of Maisons de Champagne, later in the day, the Germans made three 
furious counter-attacks against the positions recaptured by the French on the 
8th, and were repulsed with loss. Elsewhere on the front, in the regions of the 
Bois de Cheppy, Malancourt, and the Bois des Cauriéres (Verdun front), there 
were somewhat active artillery duels. South of the Aure several French 
coups-de-main inflicted losses on the enemy and captured prisoners, notably east 
of Armancourt, where the third German trench was penetrated. North-east of 
Soissons, in the direction of Crouy, some prisoners were taken. In the region of 
Reims two enemy attempts against French small posts failed. 

March toth.—British Front.—The British attacked and captured the village 
of Irles (north of the Ancre) and neighbouring defences, the advance made 
extending over a front of three miles; 292 prisoners, four trench mortars, and 
fifteen machine-guns were taken. 

French Front.—In Champagne, during the night of the gth-1oth, there was 
obstinate fighting on some points of the front between the Butte du Mesnil and 
the Maisons de Champagne, the Germans making several attempts to recapture 
the trenches taken by the French in the west of that sector. After alternate 
advances and retirements, the French finally beat back the enemy, and made some 
progress. On the right of the sector the German attempts were smashed up by 
the fire of the French, who maintained all their positions. On the right bank of 
the Meuse the Germans again attacked the trenches retaken by the French north 
of the Cauriéres wood, and succeeded at first in entering some portion of the trenches, 
but were expelled by immediate counter-attacks. South of the Aure, fire from the 
French batteries exploded an enemy munition depét near L’Echelles d’Aurin. 
Later in the day, in Champagne, there was an artillery duel of some violence in 
the sectors of St. Hilaire-le-Grand and Maisons de Champagne, but no infantry 
action. On the rest of the front, an intermittent cannonade. In the regions of 
Lassigny (south of Roye), Canny-sur-Metz, and in the Woevre, north of the Bois 
de Jury, there were successful French coups-de-main. In the section of Maisons 
de Champagne the artillery on both sides was fairly active. In Alsace, in the 
region of Largitzen, a hostile attempt against small French posts failed. 

March 11th.—British Front.—During the night of the roth-11th, west and 
north-west of Lens, hostile attacks, observed to be in preparation, were crushed py 
the British artillery before they could develop. In the area of the Somme and 
Ancre, south of Arras, and in the neighbourhood of Armentiéres and Ypres, 
there was considerable artillery activity during the night and on the rth. 

French Front.—North of the Aisne, in the region of Nouvron, there was great 
artillery activity on both sides. North-west of Reims, an attempted hostile 
coup-de-main against the French lines failed. On the right bank of the Meuse, 
in the region of Bezonvaux, another enemy attempt also came to nothing; on the 
left bank, in the Forges sector, the French carried out destructive fire against 
the German organizations, and blew up an ammunition depdt. On the rest of 
the front an intermittent cannonade, especially lively in the sectors of Maisons de 
Champagne and Navarin. 

March 12th.—British Front.—During the night of the 11th-12th, north-east of 
Boucheavesnes, north of Peronne (Somme front), the British improved their posi- 
tion slightly. The enemy trenches in the same neighbourhood were entered by 
British patrols at other places and a few prisoners secured. South of Arras, in the 
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morning, a successful British raid. In the Ancre area; in the neighbourhood of 
Arras and Neuville St. Vaast; and in the Ypres sector, artillery activity on both 
sides was most marked. 

French Front.—Between Soissons and Reims, in the region of Paissy, an 
enemy surprise attack was repulsed. During the night of the 11th-12th, towards 
Maisons de Champagne, the French made fresh progress. In the sector of Auberive 
there were patrol encounters. In the Woevre, north of Seicheprey, a successful 
French raid. In Lorraine there was patrol fighting and some German prisoners 
were taken near St. Martin, north-west of Badenviller. During the 12th, between 
the Oise and the Aisne, north-west of Vingre, the French artillery effectively 
bombarded the enemy’s organizations. In Champagne, the French, in the after- 
noon, made a new attack on the German positions to the west of Maisons de 
Champagne. On a front of 1,000 yards they carried all the enemy trenches, 
captured Hill 185, and penetrated into a fortified work on the northern slopes of 
that knoll and took 100 prisoners. [Hill 185 was captured by the Germans on 
February 15th; on March 8th the French made an attack on a front of 1,600 
yards and recovered the greater part of the ground lost; their offensive of the 12th 
regained such portion of the salient between the Butte du Mesnil and Maisons de 
Champagne as still remained in German hands.] 

On both banks of the Meuse, in the sector of Avocourt, Douaumont, and 
St. Mihiel there was a somewhat active artillery duel. In the afternoon the 
Germans bombarded with incendiary shells the open town of Soissons. Between 
the Aure and the Aisne, towards the end of the day, the French carried out three 
coups-de-main against German trenches which had been wrecked by their artillery 
fire and took prisoners. West of Maisons de Champagne, on the evening of the 
12th, the Germans launched a violent counter-attack against Hill 185, and were 
stopped dead by barrage and machine-gun fire, the French maintaining all their 
positions; the number of prisoners taken by them this day was 150. On the 
right bank of the Meuse, in the region of Louvremont, a hostile coup-de-main was 
repulsed with grenades. 

March 13th.-——British Front.—In consequence of the British bombardment of 
his positions on the 12th, the enemy abandoned his main defensive system along 
the forward crest of the ridge west of Bapaume on a front of three and a half 
miles. During the 13th the advancing British troops drove back the enemy’s 
rearguards in this area to a depth of a mile and occupied the village of Grévillers 
[less than a mile and a half west of Bapaume] and Loupart Wood [south-west of 
Grévillers]. East and north-east of Gommecourt, they also made further progress 
[bringing the advance in the direction of Bucquoy and Essarts respectively]. 
During the night of the 12th-13th, in the neighbourhood of Neuville St. Vaast, 
Souchez, and Armentiéres hostile raids were repulsed, but south-west of Neuve 
Chapelle another German raiding party succeeded in reaching the British trenches 
and took a few prisoners. On the Somme, and east of Neuville St. Vaast, the 
British artillery effectively bombarded the enemy’s positions. 

French Front.—During the night of the 12th-13th the Germans continued the 
bombardment of Soissons. On the Crouy road (north-east of Soissons) a German 
attack on the French lines was repulsed. Further eastward another enemy attempt 
in the region of Beaulne-Chivy also failed. In the sector of Troyon there was a 
fairly lively artillery struggle (all these places are east-by-north of Soissons). In 
Champagne the enemy artillery, countered by the French guns, bombarded the 
sectors of Maisons de Champagne and the Main de Massiges. During the day 
the Germans unsuccessfully attacked Hill 185, which the French continued to hold. 
On the left bank of the Meuse fairly lively artillery activity on both sides, and on 
the rest of the front an intermittent cannonade. In the region of Lassigny (south 
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of Roye) several successful French coups-de-main. North-east of Soissons, near 
Soupir, a hostile coup-de-main was repulsed. In the region between the Butte du 
Mesnil and Maisons de Champagne, towards 6 p.m., the Germans delivered two 
violent counter-attacks against the works captured by the French on the left of 
the sector, but were unable to reach their positions. Between Hill 185 and Maisons 
de Champagne, the grenade struggle continued throughout the night with obstinacy, 
the French capturing some more trenches. In the region of St. Mihiel (south- 
east of Verdun) the French carried the farm of Romainville and took prisoners. 
Between the Meuse and the Forest of Apremont (south-east of St. Mihiel) French 
detachments penetrated at four different points into the German trenches, advanced 
as far as their second line and took more prisoners. In this sector, during the 
night of the 13th-14th, there was a fairly lively artillery struggle. 

March 14th.—British Front.—East of Armentiéres, during the night of the 
13th-14th, the British raided the enemy’s trenches. North of the Ancre valley 
the British line was advanced on a front of over one and a half miles south-west 
and west of Bapaume. South of Achiet-le-Petit further progress was also made 
on a front of 2,600 yards, and south-west of Essarts (north-east of Gommecourt) 
1,000 yards of hostile trench was occupied. East of Arras a hostile raid failed 
to reach the British lines. North of the Somme and east of Arras there were 
effective bombardments of the enemy’s positions. East of Armentiéres and in the 
Ypres sector there was also considerable artillery activity. 

French Front.—In the region of Maisons de Champagne, in spite of a violent 
bombardment by the enemy, who used tear-shells, the French continued to make 
progress by bombing. On the left bank of the Meuse the French artillery carried 
out destructive fire against the enemy’s organizations and destroyed an observation 
post near Montfacon. 


EASTERN THEATRE. (In consequence of the Revolution in Russia the reports 
on operations on most of the Russian fronts were very meagre.) 

March 8th.—Russian Fronts.—The lull in operations continued, except for 
artillery duels and reconnaissances, and, in the direction of Mitau, in the region 
of Olai (about twelve miles south-west of Riga) a small enemy attack which was 
repulsed. 

March 11th.—In the region of Smarden (south-east of Tukkum), and east of 
the Mitau road the Russians made gas attacks. On the rest of the fronts there 
were only artillery duels and reconnaissances. 

March 12th.—South-west of Lake Narotch, in the Zamrotch—Stahovisy sector, 
and in the region of Velitzk, twenty-five miles south-east of Kowel, the Germans 
delivered gas attacks, but were prevented from taking the offensive by the Russian 
fire. 

March 13th (German Report).—-In Galicia, north of the Zloczow—Tarnopol 
railway, the Germans made a raid on a large scale [the second in this district in 
1917] and claimed to have captured 320 prisoners and thirteen machine-guns. 
Near Brzezany (Galicia), and on the Narajowka (near Halicz), they also 
raided and took 258 prisoners and some machine-guns. 

According to the Russian account, undated and delayed, ‘‘ During the night 
of the 13th, south-west of Brzezany, in the region ot Slawentyn—Swistelniki, the 
enemy attacked the Russian positions and occupied a portion of their trenches, 
but was counter-attacked and expelled with loss. 

March 8th.—Rumanian Front.—North-west of Ocna (in the Trotus valley in 
the centre of the Moldavian front) the enemy attacked the Russian positions and 
seized three heights; Russian counter-attacks were in progress. West of Ocna 
enemy attacks were repulsed. [German reports stated that they stormed the high 
ridge of Magyaros and the adjacent strongly entrenched positions of the Russians, 
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capturing over a thousand prisoners; the Austrian variant being that this success 
was obtained by Austro-Hungarian regiments reinforced by German detachments.] 

March 1oth-11th.—North-west of Ocna the Russians’ efforts to retake the 
height, lost by them on the 8th, continued. 

March 14th.—The enemy bombarded the heights of the north of the Vale— 
Putna—Jacobeny causeway. In the Usul valley an attack on the Rumanian posi- 
tions failed. The village of Vasile Alexandre and the Port of Galatz were shelled 
by the enemy’s artillery. [Wintry weather still retarded the renewal of military 
operations, deep snow and mud rendering the roads almost impassable. The 
Germans, up to this date, had been also inactive, but there were indications that 
they might soon make an effort to seize the Moldavian salt and coal mines and 
oil springs.] 

March 11th.—Balkan Front.—North of Leskovec (north-west of Monastir) 
the Balkan spring campaign opened with an attack by the French on the trenches 
held by Bulgarian, Austrian, and German troops. [Rest, reinforcement, and a general 
development and enlargement of its basis of operations were the results of the 
pause which winter enforced upon the Army of the Grand Alliance in the Balkans. 
Although the Serbs, who had levered the Germans and Bulgarians out of Monastir 
last year by their constant pressure among the mountains to the east of that 
place, were exhausted, the Allies, since December, 1916, had been constantly 
developing their strength. The roads had been improved, and, in February, the 
Italians, coming up from the Adriatic, joined hands with the French advancing 
through Albania from Florina to meet them, and a continuous line from the Adriatic 
to the Aegean was thus formed. ‘The operations near Monastir, which commenced 
on March 11th, with the object of freeing the country north and north-west of 
that town, are divided by Lake Prespa into two separate sectors. The French 
forces between Lakes Prespa and Ochrida were pushing north-east towards Resna 
(five miles north of Lake Prespa), and others were attacking in a converging 
direction north-westwards from Monastir. All the fighting was among mountains 
and supply was particularly difficult; thus the French troops north of Leskovec 
(twelve miles north-west of Lake Prespa) had to be supplied round the south end 
of the lake from Florina, over nearly 100 miles of mountainous road. ] 

March 13th.—Balkan Front.—British Section.—South-west of Doiran the British 
line was advanced 1,000 yards on a front of 3,500 yards, bringing their trenches in 
places to within a couple of hundred yards of the enemy’s advanced lines. The 
operation, carried out by night, did not meet with any opposition. 

March 14th.—French and Italian Sections.—On the Monastir front there was 
great patrol and artillery activity. East of Monastir the Italians attacked, and 
gained ground near Hill 1050. West of Monastir, between Lakes Prespa 
and Malik, an Austrian attack was repulsed with loss. [The German 
reports stated that on the 14th on both shores of Lake Prespa, and north of 
Monastir, French attacks failed, and that between the Tcherna and Lake Doiran 
minor attacks by other Entente troops were repulsed; Bulgarian reports claimed 
that between Lakes Ochrida and Prespa repeated attacks by the Entente troops 
were repulsed ; west and north of Monastir, after a fairly violent artillery pre- 
paration, repeated French attacks on the Bulgarian positions in the sector between 
Narnova and the plain of Monastir were forced back; south of Ghevgheli the 
attack by a French company was dispersed by Bulgarian fire; and east of the 
Vardar a British company was repulsed. ] 

Iranian THtatTRE.—March 8th.—Bad weather again prevailed, and artillery 
activity was limited. On the slopes of Monte Colombara (Asiago plateau); at the 
source of Rio Felizion (Boite); and at the head of the Sexten valley (Drava) minor 
engagements went favourably for the Italians. On the Carso an enemy detachment 
penetrated the Italian lines to the west of Castana—Vizza line but was ejected. 
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was expelled. 

March iotit.—Along the whole front, especially in the area of the Adige valley, 
and east of Gorizia, local artillery actions took place; the Italian batteries shelled 
the railway station of Santa I.ucia di Tolmino, and the enemy lines in the 
Castanavizza sector. 

March rith.~-On the Trentino front, in the Concei valley (Ledro valley), in the 
morning, after violent artillery and trench mortar bombardment against Bezzecca 
and Monte Vies, the enemy attacked the Italian positions in the sinall valley of 
Vei, north-east of Lenzumo, but was repulsed. On the rest of the Trentino 
front, increased artillery activity and patrol encounters. In the Travignole valley 
(Avisio) the enemy attacked unsuccessfully towards Paneveggio. On the Julian 
front, the usual artillery actions. In the Castanavizza sector (Carso) the Italians 
captured an enemy outpost. 

March 12th.—On the Trentino front there was the usual artillery activity ; 
north-east of Cimego (Guidicaria valley), on the slopes of Mount Seluggio (Fosina 
valley) and at the head of the Boden Torrent (Sexten valley) combats between patrols 
took place. On the Julian front, in the Tolmino basin, increased artillery activity 
by the enemy. On the Carso, south-west of Lukatic, the Italians successfully 
raided the enemy’s lines one-and-a-half miles south-east of Oppachiasella, did much 
damage, and took prisoners, repulsing later a hostile counter-attack. 

March 13th.—In the Brenta and Frigido (Vippacco) valleys, artillery duels and 
encounters of outposts. On the Carso, near Spacapani (south bank of the Vippacco) 
an Italian patrol blew up an enemy magazine. 

March 14th.—In the Brenta, at the head of the Cismon, an unsuccessful enemy 
raid on the Italian lines on the second summit of the Colbricon. On the Carso the 
Italians raided the enemy trenches. All along the front artillery duels and patrol 
encounters. E 

Caucasian THEATRE (Armenia).—March gth.—In the direction of Sivas 
(thirty miles north-west of Erzingan), Russian detachments attacked the Turks 
near Mirzonil-Keyna, captured and demolished their works and magazines, and 
brought away some prisoners. 

March 1oth.—South-west of Eleu on the Black Sea coast (forty miles west of 
Trebizond) minor Turkish attacks were repulsed. West of Gumish Khanen (forty- 
five miles south of Trebizond) Russian detachments attacked the Turks, damaged 
their defences, and took some prisoners. 

March 11th.—Along the Sivas road, the Turks attacked without success. 

NORTHERN Persia.—March gth.—In the neighbourhood of Sakiz, south of I.ake 
Urumiah, Russian scouts advanced sixteen and a half miles south-west from Sakiz. 
[This report showed that the Turkish withdrawal in Western Persia was not con- 
fined to the routes leading to Baghdad, but extended farther north, all the Turkish 
troops in the country on March gth being on the move towards their own border 
pursued by the Russians, who, in 1916, in their efforts to relieve the pressure on 
Kut-el-Amara, reached Rowandaz, north of Sakiz. Sakiz, eighty miles from Senna 
(where on March gth another Turkish force was retreating) and 160 miles from 
Hamadan (evacuated by the Turks on the 2nd), is a road centre in Persia almost 
half-way between Tabriz in the north (the present rail-head of the Caucasian railway) 
and Kermanshah in the south, and 180 miles east of Mosul, an important town 
on the Tigris, 200 miles above Baghdad; the road from Sakiz to Mosul running 
through Ban and Khoi Sanjak.] 

March 13th.—In the direction of Sakiz the Russians in pursuit of the Turks 
were approaching Bana (140 miles north-west of Kermanshah and twelve’ miles from 
the Turkish border); and on 


March oth.—During the night of the 8th-gth, in a snowstorm, the enemy entered 
an advanced Italian position on the southern slopes of the Cima di Bocche, but 
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March 15th they dislodged the enemy from the Kali Khan defile and continued 
their offensive towards ‘Bana. 

WESTERN Persia.—March 8th.—In the direction of Bidjar Daulatabad the 
operations continued to develop. In the direction of Hamadan the Russians drove 
the Turks from their positions near Bisutun and occupied that town, pursuing the 
enemy, who withdrew to Haijabad (five miles west of Bisutun and sixteen miles east 
of Kermanshah). [On this date the Russians were still 250 miles from Baghdad.] 

March toth.—The town of Sehnia and the Turkish positions near it were 
captured by the Russians, who, by the 1oth, had regained possession of Bidjar, 
Sehnia, Hamadan, Kangavar, and Daulatabad. 

March 11th.—Kermanshah was captured by the Russians after an obstinate 
battle lasting two days. [Kermanshah, which was first taken by them early in 1916 
and lost again last July, is a trade centre and road junction between Tabriz in the 
north and Kut in the south-west, and is the most important place between Hamadan 
and Baghdad.] 

MESOPOTAMIAN THEATRE.—March 8th.—The British were engaged with the enemy 
holding the line of the Dialah in some strength. [The position evacuated by the 
enemy at Ctesiphon on the 6th had been most carefully prepared, and it was clear 
that he intended to hold it. The evacuation was probably due to the rapidity of 
the British advance from Azizie.] Narrative of the action.—On the morning of 
the 8th, the Tigris having been bridged some distance down stream from the 
confluence of the Dialah, a strong British detachment marched eighteen miles 
towards Baghdad up the right bank, and found the enemy holding a position 
about six miles south-west of Baghdad, from which he was driven to another 
two miles in rear. On the night of the 8th-gth the British succeeded, in spite 
of bright moonlight, in effecting a surprise crossing of the Dialah itself, and in 
establishing a strong post on the right bank of that river. 

March goth.—The British forces on the right bank of the Tigris drove the 
enemy from his second position, bivouacking on the ground gained; and during 
the night of the gth-roth the passage of the Dialah was forced, and the British in 
this section advanced some four miles towards Baghdad. , 

March 1toth.—On the right bank of the Tigris, in spite of blinding dust storms 
and a violent gale, the advantage gained the day before was pressed during the 
morning, the Turks being forced back to within three miles west and south-west 
of Baghdad. On the evening of the roth the British maintained a close touch 
with the enemy on both banks of the Tigris, south of Baghdad. During the 
night the enemy evacuated his entire trench line, whilst the British pushed 
forward in close contact. 

March 11th.—Before dawn a general advance on both banks was ordered, and 
at 5.50 a.m. the British occupied the railway station, the city being entered 
shortly afterwards. The British cavalry went forward in pursuit, and after slight 
resistance occupied Kazimain (on the west right bank, about four miles north of 
Baghdad), capturing over 100 prisoners. The British gunboats now took up the 
pursuit. During the fighting on this and the previous days, fierce gales, blinding 
dust storms, lack of water away from the river, and the vigour of the pursuit 
made operations arduous. [The capture of Baghdad, following on a pursuit of 
110 miles in fifteen days, during which the Tigris was crossed three times, com- 
pleted the victory of Kut-el-Amara. The Turks in their retreat not only lost 
heavily in prisoners and supplies, but also abandoned two-thirds of their artillery. 
Further, in Baghdad itself, they had been busy since February 23rd (the date of 
the crossing of the Tigris near Shumran) destroying and removing everything 
of value in the city. Nevertheless, a considerable amount of booty fell into the 
hands of the British, including large quantities of arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment; 500 Turkish wounded were abandoned.] 
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The following is a diary of the principal stages of General Sir Stanley Maude’s 
three menths’ campaign :— 


December 13th, 1916.—British offensive began on right bank of Tigris, near J 
Kut. ' 
February 16th, 1917.—-The last of the Turkish positions, on the right bank ’ 
near Kut, was captured. ‘ 
February 23rd.—The Tigris crossed at Shumran, threatening the Turkish ' 
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retreat. 

February 24th.—The Turks in full retreat. Capture of Kut. 

February 26th.—Turkish rearguard fight seventy miles from Baghdad. 

February 27th.—British cavalry reached Azizie, forty-six miles from Baghdad. 
Total prisouers since the crossing of the Tigris on February 23rd, 4,300. 

March 5th.—Cavalry fight at Lajj, twenty-seven miles from Baghdad. Turks 
retreated. 

March 6th.—Ctesiphon passed. 

March gth.—Battle on the River Dialah, eight miles from the outskirts of 
Baghdad. 

March 11th.—Baghdad captured. 

March 12th and 13th.—The British advanced detachments reached a point on 
the left bank of the Tigris thirty miles upstream from Baghdad. [In Baghdad 
the Turkish small-arms factory was found to be in good repair and the railway 
workshops contained good serviceable machinery which was uninjured, also five 
locomotives and some rolling stock. The guns captured from the British at the 
surrender of Kut in 1916 were also recovered in the city.] 

March 14th.—The Turkish rearguard on the right bank was attacked about 
fifteen miles north of Baghdad after a night march, and driven back three miles; 
it was still falling back at dusk. A portion of the town of Bakuba, on the right 
bank of the Dialah River, was occupied by the British. [The main road from 
Baghdad to Khanikin, and thence to Kermanshah, leads through Bakuba, which 
is thirty-five miles from Baghdad and twenty miles east of the nearest bend of 
the Tigris. Khanikin is 120 miles from Baghdad, measured along the course of 
the Dialah River.] 

On March 15th the Secretary of the War Office made the following announce- 
ment :— 

Telegraphing on the 12th and 13th inst., the G.O.C., Mesopotamian Expedi- 
ionary Force reports that our advanced detachments have reached a point thirty 
miles upstream from Baghdad, and that steps have been taken to prevent the 
flooding of Baghdad city during the coming rise in the river. 

In Baghdad, the Turkish small-arms factory is in good repair. The railway 
workshops contain good serviceable machinery, which is uninjured, also five loco- 
motives and some rolling stock. A large quantity of obsolete ordnance, including 
some antique bronze guns, and masses of all kinds of ammunition have been found 
in the citadel. 

The guns which were captured from us at the surrender of Kut in 1916 have 
also been recovered in the city of Baghdad. 

Tripott.—March 12th.—Following on the re-occupation of Zuara, that of Buca- 
mez, on the coast about 100 miles west of Tripoli, was effected by the Italians 
on the 12th. [After the Italian occupation of Zuara, sixty-six miles west of Tripoli, 
an action was fought at Agilah, south of Zuara, on January 16th and 17th, 1917, 
in which the rebel enemy suffered a severe defeat, losing over 800 killed and 1,300 
wounded, and fled to the south and east.] 
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X11.—RemarKs, MARCH I5TH-21ST. 


On March 15th, all along the Western front, activity was spreading. On 
the British front, north and south of the Ancre and south of the Somme, and 
on the French front between the Oise and the Aisne—while the German with- 
drawal on a twelve-mile front, between Gommecourt and Bapaume, was extending 
southwards towards Peronne. Between the 17th and 19th this developed into a 
great retreat from Monchy, south-west of Arras, to the north of Soissons, a point 
of seventy, and, allowing for the convolutions of the line, a distance of 120 miles, 
with the British and French forces in close touch. Since the Battle of the Marne 
there had been no such war of movement in the Western theatre; large tracts 
of country and very many small towns and villages were reoccupied by the British 
and French, including, by the former, Bapaume, Nesle Chaulnes, and Peronne, 
and by the latter, Roye, Noyon, and Lassigny. 

On the igth the British were on practically the line which General Joffre 
chose, upon which to make a stand during the great retreat of August, 1914, but 
which the French Army was unable to hold under the heavy pressure of the 
Germans. 

On the 2oth the German retreat slowed down, probably in consequence of 
the bad weather, but the Allies made considerable progress on a front of about 
eighty miles towards Cambrai and St. Quentin, and the Department of the Oise 
was entirely, and that of the Somme very nearly, cleared of the enemy. 

On the 21st, on the horthern half of the new British line—from Arras to 
Nurlu (on the Peronne—Cambrai road)—the enemy began to resist seriously, but 
the British progress towards Cambrai continued steadily. 

Opposition to the French working towards St. Quentin had developed on 
the evening of the 20th, on which date, south of that place, they carried, in spite 
of a keen defence, the important railway junction of Jussy. This success was 
followed up on the 21st by forcing the Crozat Canal, between the Somme and the 
Oise, at two points against strong resistance and advancing to villages due south 
of St. Quentin. [The Crozat Canal, which joins up the rivers in the heart of 
France, was also being used by the Germans to delay the French advance from 
the Aisne south of Chauny.] 

In the other European theatres conditions were somewhat stagnant, although 
on the main Russian front there was some renewal of fighting; on the Rumanian 
front operations continued frost-bound; on the Balkan front, the battle which 
commenced on March 11th, near Monastir, was raging throughout the week, 
according to German and Bulgarian reports, but no official reports were issued 
by the Allied commanders; in the Italian theatre there was a growing intensity 
of artillery fire, but few infantry attacks. 

The pressure on the Turks by the British in Mesopotamia, and by the Russians 
in north-western and western Persia was steadily maintained; and the enemy 
continued to retreat northwards before the former and westwards before the latter. 


XIII.—Diary oF OPERATIONS, MARCH I5TH-2IST, 1917. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—March 15th.—British Front.—During the night of the 
14th-15th, north-east of Neuville St. Vaast, a hostile raid was repulsed. The area 
of the enemy’s withdrawal had by this date extended towards the south, and the 
British occupied his trenches on a front of two and a half miles from south of 
St. Pierre Vaast Wood to north of the village of Saillisel (north of the Somme). 
On the Ancre front, east of Achiet-le-Petit, early in the morning a strong enemy 
counter-attack was repulsed, and the British improved their position in this neigh- 
bourhood. East of Arras, after a heavy bombardment, the enemy succeeded in 
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entering the British trenches and took some prisoners. [St. Pierre Vaast Wood, 
two miles east of Combles, had been strongly fortified by the Germans. It runs 
from just below Saillisel, in the north, to within a short distance of Moislains, in 
the south-east, and covers an area of something like two by one and a quarter miles.] 

French Front.—East of the Oise, in the region of Moulin-sous-Touvent, a 
successful French coup-de-main. On the Champagne front, in the neighbourhood 
of Vingre, west of Navarin, and in the Argonne, several German raids came to 
nothing. In the region of Maisons de Champagne, a fairly active artillery struggle 
but no infantry action. Between the Aure and the Oise, after a violent artillery 
preparation, the French raided at several points of the enemy front wrecked by 
their fire, pushing forward as far as the third German trench in the direction of 
Beauvraigne and south of Crapeau Mesnil. East of Canny-sur-Matz they penetrated 
a wood and occupied it for a depth of about goo yards. In the region of Maisons 
de Champagne there was a bombing conflict and the French made progress, 
carrying several enemy communication trenches. On the right bank of the Meuse, 
north of Bézonvaux, the German organizations were effectively bombarded. 

March 16th.—British Front.—North of the Somme the British advance con- 
tinued, and on the 16th they held nearly the whole of St. Pierre Vaast Wood 
and the enemy’s trenches for 1,000 yards to the south and 2,000 yards to the 
north of it. North of the Ancre (north-east of Gommecourt) an enemy attack on 
a British post was beaten off. South of Arras, east of Souchez, and east of 
Vermelles, successful British raids during the night of the 15th-16th. 

French Front.—During the night of the 15th-16th, ‘between the Aure and the 
Oise, French detachments occupied a certain number of points in front of their 
line; in Champagne there was a fairly lively artillery struggle in the region of 
Maisons de Champagne; on the right bank of the Meuse enemy coups-de-main 
against French posts in the neighbourhood of the Cauriéres Wood and the Cham- 
brette Farm (both north of Verdun) failed; in Lorraine and in Alsace patrol 
encounters in the sectors of Bures and Seppois-le-Haut. On the 16th, on both sides 
of the Aure, French detachments continued to make progress at different points 
of the enemy front from Audéchy to the south of Lassigny. Between Soissons 
and Reims, in the region of Berry-au-Bac, there was a somewhat violent artillery 
action, following which the Germans attatked the French lines but were repulsed. 
East of Reims the French grenadiers stopped dead the enemy’s attacks against 
their small posts. In Champagne, east of the Butte de Souain, a French coup- 
de-main. In the Bois-le-Prétre (east of the Meuse) German organizations wrecked 
by French destruction fire. 

March 17th.—British Front.—Bapaume was captured by the British after stiff 
fighting with the German rearguards. [The town had been systematically pillaged 
by the enemy. All private houses and public buildings had been destroyed and 
everything of value carried off or burnt.] On both banks of the Somme the 
British advance proceeded rapidly during the day. South of the river they entered 
the enemy’s positions on a front of about sixteen miles and occupied the villages 
of Fresnes, Horgny, Villers, Carbonnel, Barleux, Eterpigny, and La Maisonnette. 
North of the river, in addition to the town of Bapaume, they were in possession 
of Bihucourt, Achiet-le-Grand, Achiet-le-Petit, Ablainzeville, Bucquoy, and Essarts. 
They also held Quesnay Farm, 1,500 yards north-east of Essarts, and gained the 
western and north-western defences of Monchy-au-Bois. East and north of Arras 
successful British raids in the morning; the enemy’s support line was reached 
and two machine-guns and a number of prisoners were captured. North-east of 
Vermelles, during the night of the 16th-17th, a hostile raid was repulsed. 

French Front.—During the night of the 16th-17th, north of the Aure, and 
between the Aure and the Oise, the French continued their pressure and progress, 
on a front of more than twenty kilometres (twelve and a half miles) and a depth 
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which at certain points was more than four kilometres (two and a half miles); in 
the region west of Maisons de Champagne they also made substantial progress 
and captured several portions of trenches. On the 17th, in the last-named sector 
and in the direction of Auverive, a lively artillery struggle was kept up. On the 
whole front between Andechy and the Oise the enemy refusing battle, abandoned 
under the French pressure the powerfully and scientifically fortified lines which 
he had been holding for more than two years. The French advance continued with 
rapidity. Their advanced posts entered Roye, pursuing the enemy contingents, 
which blew up the cross-roads of the streets inside that place. About 800 of the 
civil inhabitants were left by the Germans, who had not time to remove them. 
North-east of Lassigny, also occupied by the French, they reached at several points, 
and even went beyond the Roye—Noyon road. In Champagne, in the region of 
Maisons de Champagne, and on the right bank of the Meuse, in the Chambrettes 
and Bois de Cauriéres sectors, there were somewhat violent artillery actions. On 
the left bank of the Meuse, in the Avocourt region, the French artillery carried 
out a destructive bombardment of the German organizations. 


March 18th.—British Front.—During the night of the 17th-18th two enemy 
raiding parties reached the British trenches east of Vermelles. |The British 
occupied Nesle (six to seven miles north-east of Roye), Chaulnes (eight miles north 
of Roye), and Péronne. Pressing back the enemy’s rearguards, they advanced 
several miles in the twenty-four hours (17th-18th)—to a depth up to ten miles in 
places, on a front of approximately forty-five miles from the south of Chaulnes 
to the neighbourhood of Arras. During this period, in addition to the towns 
above mentioned, they gained possession of over sixty villages. 


Ivench Front.—During the night of the 17th-18th, between the Aure and the 
Oise, the French made serious progress. The whole of the ground comprised 
between their old lines and the Roye—Noyon road from Damery to the Lagny 
came into their possession (a front of about eleven and a half miles, stretching 
from three and a half miles north-west to eight miles south-east of Roye). Some 
fairly lively engagements with the enemy’s rearguards did not check the pursuit, 
which continued to the north of the Noyon road. In the Reims region, and to the 
north of Seicheprey (east of St. Mihiel), patrol encounters. South-west of Eparges, 
some unsuccessful German attacks on the Calonne trench. On the 18th, between 
the Aure and the Aisne, on a front of over sixty kilometres (thirty-seven and a half 
miles) the French advance continued during the day. To the north of the Aure 
their cavalry in the morning entered Nesle and threw out patrols towards the 
Somme, which engaged the enemy rearguards. To the north-east of Lassigny, up 
to the evening of the 18th, the French had made an advance of over twenty kilo- 
metres (twelve and a half miles) in depth in the direction of Ham. Further to 
the south their cavalry and light detachments, following the valley of the Oise, 
occupied Noyon about 10 a.m. Between the Oise and Soissons the whole of the 
first German line, as well as the villages of Carlepont, Morsain, Nouvron, and 
Vingre fell into their hands; they also gained a footing on the plateau to the 
north of Soissons and occupied Crouy. In the region of Reims, near La Pompelle, 
a hostile coup-de-main was repulsed. In Champagne, in the sectors of the Butte 
du Mesnils and Massiges there was fairly lively artillery activity. On the right 
bank of the Meuse, in the region of Chambrettes, a German attack failed. On 
the left bank of the Meuse, in the evening, the Germans, after a violent bombard- 
ment of the Avocourt—Mort Homme front, launched a powerful attack against 
the French positions there; on the greater part of this front the waves of the 
German assault were smashed by barrage and machine-gun fire before reaching 
the French lines, but in the direction of Hill 304 and on the edge of the Avocourt 
Wood, parties of the enemy succeeded in penetrating them on a front of about 
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200 metres (220 yards); lively hand-to-hand fighting occurred, ending in the enemy 
being partly expelled from the French advanced elements. 

March 19th.—British Front.—The pursuit of the enemy continued, the British 
cavalry and advanced guards driving back the enemy’s rearguards. The ground 
gained extended to a depth of from two to eight miles, and forty more villages 
fell into the hands of the British. In the neighbourhood of Loos and north-east 
of Ypres the enemy early in the morning raided the British trenches and took 
some prisoners. 

French Front.—During the night of the 18th-19th the French light detach- 
ments, keeping in close touch with the enemy, continued their advance without 
a stop. East of Nesle they reached the Ham—Nesle railway line at several points. 
North of Noyon they occupied Guislard and pushed out patrols along the national 
road of St. Quentin. East of the Oise they captured the second German position. 
The number of French townships liberated within the preceding three days now 
amounted to about a hundred. Many localities were devastated and pillaged shame- 
fully by the enemy. In the Argonne, south-west of Varennes, in the neighbourhood 
of La Harazée, a successful French raid. On the 19th, the French advanced 
beyond Ham (on the Somme) and Chauny (on the Oise) and occupied a large 
number of localities between those two towns. Their cavalry, operating several 
kilometres to the north of Ham, captured a convoy returning in the direction of 
St. Quentin. At this point the advance amounted to thirty-five kilometres (twenty- 
two miles) in depth. To the south of Chauny their detachments reached the line 
of the Ailette; Soissons being entirely relieved of the enemy pressure. To the 
north-east of Crouy progress was made along the Mabeuge road. 

[During the day about twenty small towns and villages were liberated. The 
enemy, before retiring, laid waste the country, cutting down the fruit trees and 
destroying the fields by mines. Numerous villages were burned to the ground. 
The ways of communication were cut at several points and all the bridges were 
destroved. The inhabitants, without shelter and food, were fed by the French 
troops. | 

In Champagne, in the afternoon, in the region of the Butte du Mesnil and to 
the west of Auberive, the artillery duel assumed a character of some violence. 
On the left bank of the Meuse the French recaptured almost all the trenches in 
which the enemy had gained a footing (on the 18th). On the rest of the front, 
an intermittent cannonade. 

March 20th.—British Front.—During the night of the 19th-20th, north-east of 
Neuville St. Vaast, a successful British raid. On the 2oth, in spite of less favour- 
able weather conditions, the British again made considerable progress along the 
greater part of the front of their advance south of Arras, and a further fourteen 
villages were cleared of the enemy. Their general line now had passed Canizy 
(near Ham), Estreés-en-Chaussée (ten miles from St. Quentin), Nurlu (seven miles 
from Peronne on the Cambrai road), Vélu (five miles from Bapaume on the 
Cambrai road), and St. Leger (between Bapaume and Arras). South of Arras an 
attempted enemy counter-attack was driven off by machine-gun fire. [The advance, 
since the general German withdrawal began, now extended along a great part of 
the front from twelve to sixteen miles, being smallest near Arras, from a point 
near which the German line was swinging. The German counter-attack at this 
point was evidently intended to delay the British pressure near the pivot. The 
Allied progress was on this date on an eighty-mile front. ] 

French Front.—During the night of the 19th-2oth, there was little change. 
The French advanced elements made some slight progress and always maintained 
contact with the enemy. The advance became more difficult by reason of the 
destruction of all ways of communication and of the bad weather. In Champagne 
the artillery struggle of the 19th ceased in the night without any infantry action. 
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On the left bank of the Meuse the Germans several times launched fresh attacks 
against the French positions between the Avocourt Wood and Hill 304, and were 
each time repulsed with serious loss. In Alsace, in the Carspach Wood (south-east 
of Altkirch), patrol encounters. On the 20th, from the Somme to the Aisne, the 
French, while making fresh progress, also set about the occupation of the re- 
conquered zone. To the north of the Somme their cavalry pushed forward as 
far as the outskirts of Roupy, seven kilometres (about five miles) from St. Quentin. 
To the north-east of Chauny their infantry occupied Tergnier and crossed the 
St. Quentin canal; there were here fairly lively skirmishes with enemy detach- 
ments which ended in favour of the French. During this pursuit of several days 
their losses were insignificant. At the close of the day, east of Ham, the French 
carried the Chateau de Savrieunois and the village of Jussy, in spite of a keen 
defence by the garrison; on the road from Ham to St. Quentin skirmishes between 
their cavalry and enemy detachments took place. South of Chauny they occupied 
the general line of the Aillette (a tributary of the Oise). All the positions reached 
were solidly organized. 

March 21st.—British Front.-—-South-east and east of Péronne the British 
advanced rapidly in the twenty-four hours since the evening of the 2oth, and 
reached points some ten miles to the east of the River Somme; in this area they 
occupied another forty villages. Between Nurlu and Arras the enemy began to 
develop considerable resistance at a number of places. Nevertheless, his rearguards 
were being steadily driven from their positions, and the British progress continued. 
During the night of the 2oth-21st, east of Arras and north-east of Neuville St. 
Vaast, successful British raids. East of Neuville St. WVaast a hostile raid was 
repulsed. On the morning of the 21st, south-east of Ypres, the enemy blew a 
mine, damaging his own trenches. During the day, in the neighbourhood of 
Armentiéres and Ypres, there was considerable artillery activity on both sides. 
North-east of Arras, a successful British raid; an enemy counter-attack was 
repulsed with severe loss. [Nurlu is east of the St. Pierre Vaast Wood, and its 
distance from Arras represents a front of about twenty-two miles in a south- 
easterly direction.] 

French Front.—During the night of the 2o0th-21st, north and north-east of 
Soissons, the French made considerable progress to the right and left of the Laon 
road and took ten more villages. On the right bank of the Meuse, north of the 
Chambrette Farm, they penetrated into a German trench. South-east of Tahure 
(Champagne), at the Bois d’Ailly (south-east of St. Mihiel), and in the region of 
Limey (east of St. Mihiel), unsuccessful hostile coups-de-main. On the 21st, to 
the north of Ham, no change took place in the situation; the French light forces 
remained in contact with the enemy between Roupy and St. Quentin. To the 
east of Ham, in the morning, the French forced at two points the passage of 
the Somme canal in spite of a vigorous resistance by the enemy; these operations 
enabled the French to clear the north and east banks of the canal and to throw 
back the Germans as far as the outskirts of Clastres and Montescourt. Floods 
were caused by the enemy in this region. In the region. of St. Quentin the 
majority of the villages in front of the French lines were in flames. In the 
direction of La Fére the French advanced to the north of Tergnier. In the valley 
of the Aillette there were patrol skirmishes. The enemy, who was occupying in 
force the eastern bank of the Crozat canal and the Aillette, vigorously bombarded 
the French line. In the region to the north of Soissons the French made great 
progress and fought several fairly heavy engagements. The majority of the villages 
which came into their hands had been utterly destroyed. To the east of the Meuse 
several unsuccessful coups-de-main against the Calonne trench. 

EASTERN THEATRE.—March 15th.—Russian Fronts.—In Galicia, in the region of 
Stanislau, the enemy attacked the Russian positions and occupied a part of their 
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trenches, but was driven back to his own by a counter-attack. Various attempts 
by strong enemy detachments to approach various points in the Russian positions 
were defeated, 

March 17th.—During the night of March 16th-17th, south of the Narotche 
Lake, the enemy made a gas attack. On the rest of the front reciprocal firing and 
reconnaissances took place. 

March 2oth.—Although the Russian report said there had been no change, the 
Germans stated that during the preceding days there had been more vigorous 
fighting in some sectors, including successful German raids on the Beresina and the 
Stokhod. 

March 21st.—In the direction of Lida, on the River Berezina, in the region 
of the villages of Za-Beresina and Potashnia, after a long bombardment, the enemy 
attacked the Russian positions and occupied them, but a counter-attack drove him 
out of Potashnia; the other part of the positions remained in his hands. [The 
Germans claimed to have taken 225 prisoners, two guns, six machine-guns and 
fourteen mine-throwers.] In Galicia, north-west of Brody, after artillery prepara- 
tion, the Germans attacked in the region of Bolduzy, but were repulsed. 

March 20th.—Rumanian Front.—The situation was unchanged on the whole 
front and on the Moldavian frontier. 

March 21st.—In the direction of Focsani the enemy commenced to display 
intense aerial and artillery activity. 

March 15th and 16th.—Balkan Front.—French Section.—In the course of two 
days’ fighting the French captured over a thousand Bulgarian prisoners and took 
a mile of trenches north-east of Monastir and also the village of Snegovo. (French 
unofficial report.) 

British Section.—Either on the 16th or 17th, east of Lake Doiran, the British 
captured the railway stations of Poroj. (German report.) 

March 17th.—During the night of the 16th-17th the enemy fired a large number 
of asphyxiating shells upon Monastir. (Serbian report.) North-east of Monastir 
there was severe fighting for. Hill 1248 (which dominated the whole district); on 
the northern bank of Lake Doiran an attack by two British companies was 
repulsed. (Bulgarian report.) 

March 18th.—The engagements between the Ochrida and Prespa Lakes con- 
tinued; between the lakes and north-west of Monastir the French were repulsed ; 
north of the town they achieved small gains of terrain. East of Lake Doiran, 
the English were ejected from the railway station of Poroj. (German report.) 
East of Lake Prespa strong enemy detachments, supported by numerous artillery, 
attacked the Bulgarian positions near Tchervenastena. In the sector of Bratindol, 
Hill 1248, Snegovo, and Rastani bitter fighting occurred on the 18th and 1oth. 
(Bulgarian report.) [From the ridge of Tchervenastena, ten miles west of 
Monastir, the places named run in a semi-circle to the east; Rastani, four and a 
half miles north of Monastir, being near the main road to Prilip.] 

March t9th.—The French achieved no success on the 19th in the battle which 
had now been raging for nine days between the Ochrida and Prespa Lakes, as 
well as on the heights north of the Monastir rivulet. West of Monastir, after a 
violent artillery preparation, the French twice attempted to attack the positions 
of the Bulgarian and German troops near Tchervenestena (?ten miles west of 
Monastir), but were repulsed; Hill 1248 and the eastern slope were unsuccessfully 
attacked. North of Lake Doiran, near Brest and Avhangeli, three British com- 
panies made an attempt on the (?)Bulgarian advanced positions, but were driven 
off by fire. (Bulgarian report.) 

March 20th.—Partial attacks by the French near Nizopole (four miles west of 
Monastir) and north of Monastir were held in check or repulsed. The heights 
north-east of Trnovo and near Snegova (respectively four and a half miles north- 
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west and four and a half miles north of Monastir), which were recently in the 
enemy’s hands, were stormed and captured by the Germans (?and Bulgarians). 
The French thereupon evacuated the terrain between these positions, and his 
attempts during the night to retake the heights failed. (German report.) [On 
March 21st The Times correspondent at Salonika reported that the enemy had 
brought up considerable reinforcements to the Monastir front, including some 
Turks from as far back as Veles (Kuprulu) and Uskiib. With these a serious 
counter-attack was made (no date given) on the positions the French had carried 
on the hills north-west of the town. These attacks were repulsed and prisoners 
taken, bringing up the total captured by the French in these operations to twenty- 
four officers and 1,778 men.]' 

In the absence of any official reports by the Entente Commanders the Diary 
for the week March 15th-21st has been compiled from the German and Bulgarian 
communiqués. An unofficial report from French Headquarters, Macedonia, dated 
March 2ist, giving only an outline of the operations, stated that during the past 
week there had been continuous fighting along the Allied front from Lake Ochrida 
to the Tcherna bend. A series of local ‘‘ pushes,’’ intended to test the enemy’s 
defences, had already earned a large measure of success, especially near Monastir, 
where the French had advanced to the slopes of Tchervenastena, west of the town, 
well beyond the village of Magarevo and north of the town to the village of 
Snegovo. Nearly 1,500 prisoners were captured in these operations. Further, 
both the British and the Italians had been exceedingly energetic in their respective 
sectors, the latter capturing some 330 yards of enemy trenches beyond Hill 1,050 
in the Tcherna loop (east of Monastir). 

Italian Theatre.—March 17th.—On the night of the 16th-17th, in the San 
Pellegrino Valley (Dolomites) the enemy destroyed by heavy artillery fire the 
defensive works of the position gained by the Italians on March 4th, and succeeded 
in occupying the upper portion of it. In the Sugana, on the 17th, after a violent 
artillery preparation, the enemy attacked the Italian positions at the head of the 
Valley of Coalba, but was repulsed with loss. On the Julian front, in the Plava 
sector, increased artillery and trench mortar activity; at Palliova a hostile raid 
was repulsed; east of Vertoiba a successful Italian raid. 

March 18th.—Along the whole front there was increased artillery activity whick 
was most marked in the Lagarina Valley. The Italian field hospitals at Gorizia and 
Ronchi were struck. 

March 19th.—Increased artillery activity along the whole front, most marked 
on the Tonale (Camonica Valley), in the area of Mount Pasubio, on the Asiago 
plateau, east of Gorizia, in the Tolmino sector, and on the Carso. On the slopes 
of Dosso Casina (south of the Loppio basin) an Italian patrol captured an enemy 
post. 
March 20th.—On the Trentino front there was again considerable artillery 
activity. On the Costabella Massif (S. Pellegrino Valley, Avisio), after a violent 
bombardment with gas shells, the enemy repeatedly attacked the Italian advanced 
positions, but was repulsed with loss. On the Julian front, the usuai artillery 
actions and patrol encounters; two Italian patrols entered and destroyed the 
enemy’s trenches east of Sober (Gorizia area). 

March 21st.—During the night of the 2oth-21st the enemy attacks on the slopes 
of Mount Sief (Upper Cordevole) and of Mount Croce (Sexten Valley) were repulsed. 
Bad weather, on the 2tst, limited artillery actions. 

CaucasIAN THEATRE (ARMENIA).—March 17th.—In the region of Oghnut, ten 
miles west of that place, the Russians dislodged the Turks from their positions 
and occupied the village of Warabi. 

March 18th.—In the direction of Sivas, in the region of the village of Matkut 
(sixteen miles south-west of Kelkia), a small Turkish attack was repulsed. Van 
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was entered by the Russians. [Van was first occupied by them in May, 1915, 
and evacuatea the following July. In October, 1915, it was once more occupied 
but had to be abandoned later.] 

NortH-West Persia.—March 16th (report of 17th).—In the direction of Sakiz 
(south of Lake Urumiah) the Russians dislodged the Turks from their positions 
at Sarana and occupied it. Pursuing the enemy the Russian advanced guard 
entered Bana (forty miles south-west of Sakiz). [The advance was made under 
exceedingly difficult circumstances; passages which had been cut through the snow, 
often higher than a man on horseback, being frequently filled up again by furious 
snowstorms. ] 

March 18th (report of 19th).—In the region south of the town of Bana the 
Russians dislodged the Turks from a number of positions, the enemy retiring in 
the direction of Pendshevin. 

March 20th.—In the direction of Sakiz the Russian advanced detachments, in 
pursuit, crossed the Turkish frontier. [At a point about 100 miles east of the main 
Baghdad—Erbil—Mosul road, and about 140 miles east of the Tigris.] 

WESTERN Persia.—March 15th.—In the direction of Kermanshah the Russians 
dislodged the Turks from the fortified positions on the summit of Naleshkian (west 
of Kermanshah). 

March 16th.—In the direction of Kasr-i-Shirin, after a battle lasting sixteen 
hours, they dislodged the Turks from their positions near Charezia, occupied Alli- 
abad (three and a third miles from Kerind), and engaged a Turkish division near 
Kerind. The Turkish line of retreat was covered with wagons, cartridges, and 
corpses. 

March 17th.—The Russians occupied Kerind, which had been set fire to and 
destroyed by the Turks who withdrew to positions near the village of Harir (four 
miles west of Kerind and about 150 miles by road from Baghdad). A Turkish 
column of two battalions, six mountain guns, and three squadrons of cavalry, retir- 
ing from Sehna (ninety miles north of Kermanshah), in the direction of Kerman- 
shah, under pressure of Russian cavalry, was forced to turn westward, in confusion, 
into the roadless mountains, as it was headed at Kamiran (fifty miles north of 
Kermanshah) by other detachments of Russian cavalry which had been sent to 
cut off its retreat. In the direction of Djevan Rud (Rud River), north-west of 
Kermanshah, the pursuit continued. West of Kermanshah, a bridge near the 
village of Mahidasht was seized, undamaged, by the Russians. 

March 18th.—Harunabad, twenty miles south-west of Kermanshah, was occu- 
pied by them. [See note, March 18th, Mesopotamia.] In the direction of Khanikin, 
on the 18th, the Turks were dislodged from positions near the village of Harir 
and the Sermil-Kerina pass (a few miles beyond Harir). 

March 19th.—The Russians engaged the Turks who had occupied positions 
near the village of Miantag. 

March 20th.—In the Kermanshah region the pursuit continued, but the season 
of bad weather had now begun. 

March 21st.—In the direction of Djevan Rud and Baghdad the Russians 
continued to make progress. 


MESOPOTAMIA THEATRE.—March 15th.—In the fighting on the 14th, on the right 
bank of the Tigris, the Turkish rearguard was driven from a succession of ridges 
to a strong position covering the railway station at Mushaidie (twenty miles north 
of Baghdad). The British continued the attack during the night of the 14th-15th, 
and the position was finally captured at 3 a.m. on the 15th, the enemy retiring 
hastily. The retreat continued during the 15th, and in the afternoon the whole 
enemy force, consisting of the remnants of three Turkish divisions, were in full 


flight in the direction of Samarra. 
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March 16th.—In the morning the enemy was straggling over a distance of 
twenty miles, with their rear twenty-five miles north of the scene of the &¢hting on 
the 14th. [Thus on the 16th the Turkish rear was well over forty miles from 
Baghdad. ] 

March 18th.—During the night of the 17th-18th the British effected a crossing 
over the Dialah and occupied the village of Bahriz and the part of the town of 
Bakuba on the left bank of the river (thirty-three miles north-east of Baghdad. 
The enemy retired hastily towards Khanikin. [Bakuba, a part of which was 
occupied by the British on the 14th, is a prosperous town spread over a considerable 
extent of the river bank, and is a good supply centre. ‘The effect of the British 
and Russian advances (see Western Persia, March 18th) had on this date placed 
in a difficult position the Turkish Sixth Army which was at Hamadan, on the 
road to Teheran, before the British captured Kut, and had since been driven back 
150 miles by the Russian force under General Baratoff. The normal route of its 
retreat would have led it to Khanikin, by the ancient highway, through the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, linking Baghdad to Persia, and it was towards Khanikin that 
the Turkish force on the Dialah, defeated by the British, was in flight on the 18th. 
The road from Bakuba to Khanikin (sixty miles) follows the left bank of the 
Dialah and, shortly before Khanikin is reached, enters the mountain zone. Thence 
the road, which is of a very difficult character, goes north and then south-west 
to Kerind and Harunabad (100 miles from Khanikin). A subsidiary route across 
the mountains from Harunabad runs roughly due west, and, entering Turkish 
territory at Mencleli, reaches the Dialah at Bahriz, four miles south of Bakuba. 
There is also, starting from the main road at a point between Kerind and Khanikin, 
another route across the mountains leading in the direction of Mosul, and it was 
towards this route that the Turks, driven from Bana(?), in the region south of 
Lake Urumiah, on March 16th (?) (see North-West Persia), appeared to be making.] 

March 19th.—Fallujah, thirty-six miles west of Baghdad, on the Euphrates, 
was occupied, the Turkish force offering little or no opposition and retreating in 
the direction of Hit (about sixty miles up stream). 


X1V.—RemarkKs, MARCH 22ND-31ST. 


During the last ten days of March.—In the Western Theatre a 
slower rate of progress was attained by the Allies, on the 22nd, in 
their advance eastward from the line Arras to the Aisne, snowstorms 
adding to the difficulties on the British front, where, between Arras and 
the Bapaume—Cambrai road there was a good deal of small fighting, and three 
German counter-attacks were repulsed. Between St. Quentin and La Fére, on the 
left of the French (who had forced the line of the Crozat Canal), the Germans 
were found to be posted at strong defensive’ points. Although between the Oise 
and the Aisne the defence was also stiffening, the greatest Allied gains were made 
on the 22nd in this region, since the enemy had not had time to extricate himself 
from. the broken country between the rivers, in consequence of the swift advance 
of the French on the centre of the German retreat, and of their crossing of the 
Crozat Canal; more French troops crossed the Ailette and pressed rorth. while 
violent enemy attacks on the French pivot at points east of Soissors. were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. By the 25th, St. Quentin and La Fére were very «losely 
threatened. The enemy failed to stem the advance across the Crozat Canal 
between the two towns, and the French, against strong opposition, reached the 
west bank of the Oise—their line before St. Quentin extending from near Savy on 
the west, to points north of Grand Seraucourt and Gibercourt on the south and 
south-east, and threatening the retreat of the German garrison of St. Quentin 
along the main road to Guise. Near La Fére—which was flooded—the French 
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took two posts. On the British front the line was pushed slightly forward, and 
Roisel (seven miles east of Péronne, and on the Cambrai—St. Quentin railway) 
was taken. On the 26th and 27th, from Arras to La Feére, the Allies gained little 
ground, but to the south, between La Fére and Soissons, the French progress was 
rapid. On the 27th the Germans, pressed from the south along the Ailette, and 
from the country on either side of the Soissons—Laon road, straightened their 
line and gave up all the lower Forest of Coucy—their line, running east of Barisis 
and Servais, covering the Forest of St. Gobain and the high Forest of Coucy. In 
the British section, on the 26th, the fighting was heaviest on each side of the road 
from Bapaume to Cambrai, on a curve of about seven miles from Bapaume—and 
on the 27th five villages, seven to eight miles east of Péronne were captured. 
During the night of the 27th-28th, between the Somme and the Oise the French 
troops kept in close touch with the enemy, who was in rapid retreat; progress 
being most marked south of the Upper or High Forest of Coucy. On the 2oth, 
between the Somme and the Aisne, there was a distinct slowing down of the 
German retreat. On the other hand, during the few preceding days, the German 
withdrawal was most marked on the roads to Cambrai from Bapaume and 
Péronne, and on the 30th, the progress of the British towards Cambrai steadily 
continued along the main road from Péronne—three more towns being taken. 
Towards St. Quentin their line remained practically stationary, and on the French 
front between St. Quentin and La Fére, there were only artillery duels. Whereas 
earlier in the week the French made more rapid progress south of the Oise than 
the British had on their Front, by the 31st the former were checked upon the 
steep slopes of the Forest of St. Gobain, while the latter advanced considerably 
on a front of sixteen miles from the Péronne—Cambrai road in the north to Savy, 
west of St. Quentin in the south, threatening that town from the north-west and 
west. In the northern sector, however, of the British line of advance, between 
Arras and the Bapaume—Cambrai road, the German opposition continued to be 
strong. During the month of March, 1917, the British took in raids, local opera- 
tions, and in the course of the enemy’s withdrawal, 1,239 German prisoners, 
including sixteen officers, and also captured three field guns, twenty-five trench 
mortars, sixty machine-guns and a quantity of other war material. The total 
number of German prisoners taken in the first three months of 1917 was 4,600, 
including seventy-nine officers. 

In the Eastern Theatre, on the main Russian front, there was a revival of 
fighting on the 22nd, and in its northern sector, east of Lida, the Germans com- 
menced raiding on a considerable front. On the 25th General Alexieff telegraphed 
to the Russian War Office that the Germans were massing large numbers of troops 
and guns on the Riga—Dvinsk front with the intention of breaking through and 
getting to Petrograd, but the seriousness of this information was neutralized by 
the setting in, on the 27th, of the spring thaw which rendered impossible for many 
weeks the movements of troops on a large scale. On the 27th the Russian troops 
were forced back in the centre, east of Baranovitchi, on which front there had been 
a lull since General Evert’s failure to advance during the summer of 1916. On 
the 31st there was a revival of fighting about southern Bukovina, in the Carpathians, 
where, in the Bistritza Valley, in the region of Kirlibaba, the Austrians attacked 
the Russian positions. 

On the Rumanian front, according to a report from Jassy, dated 
March 30th, the enemy’s forces were very weak—the effectives of the German 
units had been much reduced, and their battalions consisted of three companies 
of 127 men each. 

On the Balkan front the operations by the French near Monastir, 
which commenced on March 11th-13th, came to an end on the 23rd—the French, 
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as the result, maintaining all the positions they had gained in the region of Lake 
Prespa. 

In the Italian theatre, owing to the severity of the weather, no fighting on a 
large scale took place; in the Trentino there were heavy snowfalls (the snow in 
many places being 16 feet, and in a few sectors of the mountain line over 30 feet, 
in depth), and on the Izonzo rainfalls. The accumulation of snow in the Trentino 
definitely precluded the probability of any important action in that region before 
May. 

Neither on the Caucasian (Armenian) front nor in North-Western Persia were 
there any operations of importance, In Western Persia the progress of the Russians, 
till the end of March, was much impeded by snowstorms, but on the 31st they 
had reached a point at Sar-i-pul, eighteen miles from Kasr-i-Shirin, from which 
the British in Mesopotamia were on that date only forty miles distant. 

In Mesopotamia, from March 1gth, the British forces operating to the north 
and north-east of Baghdad were actively engaged in pushing back the enemy still 
remaining in this area, and generally in securing and consolidating their positions. 
In the course of their converging movement towards Khanikin, the British and 
the advancing Russian columns encountered considerable difficulties; the former 
due to the number of small canals and rivers, most of which had to be bridged, 
and the latter owing to the snow, the devastation of the country by the retreating 
Turks, and the formidable obstacles offered by the position at the Paitak Pass. 
In this direction considerable Turkish forces were encountered by the British. The 
enemy offered a strenuous resistance, in the course of which severe losses were 
inflicted on him; also a considerable number of Turks, besides quantities of food- 
stuffs and supplies were captured. 

Finally, in the Egyptian theatre, in Palestine, British forces covering the 
continuation to the north of the railway which has been built across the Sinai 
Peninsula, engaged on March 26th and 27th, at Waddi Ghuzze, five miles south 
of Gaza, a force of 20,000 Turks and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 


XV.—D1ary oF OPERATIONS, MARCH 22ND-3IST, 1917. 


WESTERN THEATRE.—March 22nd.—British Front.—The enemy’s resistance 
increased along the whole British front from west of St. Quentin to south of Arras 
(a distance of between thirty and forty miles). During the day, heavy snowstorms 
added to the difficulties of the advance. Early in the morning, north of Ypres, 
an enemy raiding party entered the British trenches but was driven out after a sharp 
fight ; south-west of Lens another party was dispersed by machine-gun fire. 

French Front.—During the night of the 21st-22nd, in the region north of 
Tergnier, after a sharp fight, the French extended their position east of the 
St. Quentin canal and drove the enemy from several important points which he 
defended energetically. South of the Oise, and north of Soissons, the French also 
progressed, and occupied several villages in the region of Vregny (four and a half 
miles north-east of Soissons) in spite of lively counter action by the enemy. North 
of Berry-au-Bac (fourteen miles north-east of Reims) a successful French coup- 
de-main. Near La Fontaine-aux-Charmes (Argonne), east of the St. Hilaire— 
St. Souplet road (Champagne front), and the Cauriéres Wood (Verdun front), 
several enemy attempts on the French posts failed. During the day, in the region 
of St. Quentin, to the north of Dallon (two to three miles south-west of St. Quentin), 
there were patrol skirmishes. Between the Somme and the Oise the enemy 
attempted a number of violent counter-attacks to throw the French back from the 
east bank of the St. Quentin canal which they were occupying. On the Clastres— 
Montescourt front (eight miles south of St. Quentin) successive enemy attacks were 
broken by machine-gun fire. In the region of the west of La Fére, equally lively 
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fighting terminated in the complete defeat of the enemy. To the south of the 
Oise, French detachments crossed the Ailette at several points. To the north of 
the Aisne, between the Laon Wood and the river, the Germans renewed their 
attempts; three attacks on the line Vregny—Chivres were stopped by barrage fire, 
while the French artillery in the region south of the Aisne, enfiladed the enemy 
and inflicted very heavy losses. In the Woevre there was fairly heavy artillery 
fighting. In the region at the foot of the Meuse heights an enemy attack on the 
Romainville farm (sector of St. Mihiel) failed. At the close of the day, north of 
St. Simon (south of St. Quentin) the enemy made a violent attack on the French 
positions before the village of Artemps. At first slightly driven back, the French 
troops immediately counter-attacked with vigour, and succeeded in throwing back 
the enemy as far as Grand Seraucourt (two miles north of St. Simon). 

March 23rd.—British Front.—In the area of the British advance encounters 
between their patrols and hostile detachments of some strength took place at a 
number of points along the general line Etreillers—Beaumetz—Léz—Cambrai— 
Beaurains (a line running from a few miles west of St. Quentin in a north-westerly 
direction to about one and a half miles south-east of Arras). During the day 
enemy counter-attacks near Aizecourt-le-Bas (north-east of Péronne), Beaumetz, and 
Vraucourt (both north-east of Bapaume) were driven off after fighting. The 
British maintained their positions and took a few prisoners. In the neighbourhood 
of Ecoust and Croisilles (respectively nine and seven and a half miles south-east 
of Arras) they made further progress. In the morning, east of Arras, a successful 
British raid. During the night of the 22nd-23rd, north of Neuville St. Vaast, the 
enemy blew a large mine. South-east of Loos, and east of Vermelles, the British 
artillery bombarded the enemy’s trenches with good effect. 

French Front.—During the night of the 22nd-23rd, between the Somme and 
Oise, the artillery duel was fairly lively. South of the Oise more French detach- 
ments crossed the Ailette; in this region there was an intermittent cannonade. 
North of Soissons further French progress was effected. It was confirmed that 
the attacks directed by the enemy on the Vregny—Chivres front (north-east of 
Soissons) were extremely violent. Against one point alone the Germans threw 
a whole regiment. Two companies of French chasseurs, temporarily isolated from 
the bulk of their forces, succeeded after stubborn fighting in extricating themselves 
and brought back prisoners. The enemy’s losses in these attacks were very high. 
North-west of Reims, towards the Maisons de Champagne, in the Avocourt Wood 
(Verdun front), and in the region of St. Mihiel enemy coups-de-main failed. During 
the day, between the Somme and the Oise, the French carried out a completely 
successful offensive action. The enemy, notwithstanding a desperate resistance, 
was thrown back on a broad front to a distance of between two and four kilo- 
metres (from one and a quarter to two and a half miles) to the north and east 
of the St. Quentin canal. To the north-east of Tergnier French detachments pushed 
forward as far as the heights which immediately dominate the valley of the Oise. 
In this region the Germans flooded the country, and the town of La Fére was under 
water. To the south of the Oise the French continued to cross the Ailette. In 
the region to the north of Soissons, fighting their way, they made considerable 
progress towards Margival. To the north-west of Reims, two German attacks 
against their trenches before Thil failed under barrage and machine-gun fire. The 
enemy lost heavily. On the rest of the front the day was comparatively quiet. 

March 24th.—British Front.—The British occupied Roisel, seven miles east of 


Péronne. In the morning strong hostile detachments attacked their positions in 


Beaumetz-les-Cambrai and obtained a temporary footing in the village, but were 
driven out by an immediate counter-attack, leaving many dead. During the day 
progress was made on a front of one and a half miles south-west and west of 
Ecoust St. Mein (north-west of Beaumetz): The enemy attacks in this neighbour- 
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hood and north of Boiry—Becquerelle (north-west of Ecoust) were repulsed. East 
of Arras a successful British raid; the enemy’s second line was reached and casual- 
ties were inflicted on his garrison. East of Neuville St. Vaast another British raid 
during which the enemy’s trenches were entered and a number of Germans were 
killed, and occupied dug-outs bombed. In the neighbourhood cf Richebourg l’Avoué 
(south of Neuve Chapelle) a hostile raiding party was dispersed by fire, but another 
succeeded in reaching the British lines west of Messines (south of Ypres). In the 
neighbourhood of Ypres artillery was active on both sides. 

French Front.—During the night of the 23rd-24th the French greatly extended 
their position to the east of the St. Quentin canal; their troops attained at some 
points the west bank of the Oise to the north of La Fére. They also progressed 
on the east bank of the Ailette. Near Berry-au-Bac (between Soissons and 
Reims), to the east of Reims, and to the west of the Morte Homme (left bank 
of the Meuse) enemy attempts on French small posts failed. During the day, 
to the north of the Somme, the French drove back the enemy as far as the outskirts 
of Savy (three to four miles west-by-south of St. Quentin), where he was established 
in a line of trenches previously prepared. From the Somme to the Oise, following 
up their success, they engaged the enemy, who fought for every foot of ground, 
and threw him back a distance of about one kilometre to the north of Grand 
Seraucourt (five miles south-west of St. Quentin) and Gibecourt (four miles south- 
east of Grand Seraucourt). They seized the west bank of the Oise between the 
suburbs of La Fére and the north of Vendeuil (three miles north of La Fére), and 
two advanced forts of the defence system of La Fére fell into their hands. To 
the south of the Oise, in spite of the floods caused by the enemy, they made con- 
siderable progress. On the east bank of the Ailette they seized several villages and 
threw back the German rearguards in the lower forest of Coucy (south-west 
of La Fére). To the north of Soissons there was little change during the day. 
A German long-range gun, about noon, dropped a number of heavy shells on the 
town of Soissons. In the region of Berry-au-Bac and Reims, as well as in Alsace, 
near Le Violu (south of the Col Ste. Marie), there was fairly lively artillery 
activity. 

March 25th.—British Front.--During the night of the 24th-25th, north of the 
Bapaume—Cambrai road, a bombing attack made by the enemy on one of the 
British posts in the neighbourhood of Beaumetz-léz-Cambrai was driven off. West 
of Croisilles (south-east of Arras) the British improved their positions. North- 
east of Loos they entered the enemy’s trenches and captured some prisoners and 
a machine-gun. On the 25th, in the morning, west of Hulluch, a hostile raiding 
party entered the British trenches but was ejected with loss, leaving "ris ners, 
but also taking some. 

French Front.—During the night of the 24th-25th the French made re- 
gress to the north of Grand Seraucourt, in the direction of St, Quentin «+i ween 
the Somme and the Oise the night was relatively calm. On the east bank of the 
Ailette, south of Chauny, as well as in the region to the north of Soissons, 
appreciable progress was made, the positions being consolidated. To the west of 
the Meuse, to the east of Malancourt Wood, a French coup-de-main captured some 
elements of the enemy’s trenches; to the east of the Meuse, near Apremont, a 
German attempt was repulsed with grenades. During the 25th, from the Somme 
to the Aisne, the French continued their offensive movement. The struggle was 
a stubborn one owing to the vigorous defensive offered by the enemy who sustainedj 
very heavy losses. Between the Somme and the Oise the enemy was thrown back 
beyond the important position Castres-—-Essigny-le-Grand—Hill 121 (a triangular 
position, the apex of which, Hill 121, is about one mile south of St. Quentin). 
A violent German counter-attack debouching on the Essigny-Benay front was broken 
by French fire. South of the Oise the French at several points penetrated the 
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lower Coucy forest, and reached the approaches to Folembray and Coucy-le-Chateau 
(both south of the forest). German troops on the march towards Folembray were 
caught under a violent fire from the French batteries and were dispersed with 
great loss. North of Soissons the French increased their gains and repulsed two 
counter-attacks directed on the Vregny—Margival front. In the Craonne region 
there was a lively artillery struggle on both sides. On the Verdun front, the 
French batteries effectively bombarded the German organizations to the north of 
Hill 304 and to the north-west of Bézonvaux. 

March 26th.—Belgian Front.—During the night of the 25th-26th a Belgian 
detachment entered the German lines near Steenstraate, inflicted losses on the 
enemy, razed his field works and returned with prisoners. On the 26th, in the 
direction of Dixmude and Steenstraate, there were lively artillery actions. 

British Front.—During the night of the 25th-26th another bombing attack 
by the enemy on the British post north of Beaumetz-léz-Cambrai (south of Lagni- 
court and of the Bapaume—Cambrai road) was repulsed. In the morning the 
British attacked and captured Lagnicourt, north of the Bapaume—Cambrai road 
(about six miles north-east of Bapaume) and took thirty prisoners and a machine- 
gun. During the afternoon the enemy delivered determined counter-attacks from 
the east and north-west but was driven off. A third hostile attack was caught 
in the open by the British artillery and failed to develop. In the neighbourhood 
of Fauquissart (north of Neuve Chapelle) and east of Ypres parties of the enemy 
who endeavoured to approach the British lines were dispersed by machine-gun 
fire. East of Neuve Chapelle and Armentiéres there was considerable artillery 
activity on both sides. 

French Front.—During the night of the 25th-26th, between the Somme and 
the Oise, the Germans several times renewed their attacks against the Essigny— 
Benay (south of St. Quentin) front. All these attempts were stopped by the 
French fire, or repuised by their counter-attacks. The French maintained in 
their entirety the positions they captured on the 25th. South of the Oise their 
advance continued in spite of the bad weather and the state of the ground. They 
pushed their patrols beyond Folembray, south of the lower forest of Coucy. 
North of Reims, east of the Gadat farm, their batteries blew up an enemy 
ammunition depét. During the day, north of the Somme, there were no essential 
changes. Between the Somme and the Oise the French artillery dispersed enemy 
gatherings between Benay and Urvillers (both south of St. Quentin). South of 
the Oise, important progress was made in the lower Coucy forest. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the terrain and the vigorous resistance of the enemy, 
the French troops occupied Folembray and La Feuillée. North of Soissons the 
French also progressed in the region of Vregny. 

March 27th.—British Front.—During the night of the 26th-27th the enemy 
delivered a third attack upon the British post north of Beaumetz-léz-Cambrai, 
which was temporarily successful. Early on the 27th this post was recaptured 
by the British, who re-established their position. East of Ploegsteert (north of 
Armentiéres) a hostile raid, in the night, was driven off. On the 27th the 
British cavalry drove the enemy from the villages of Longavesnes (north-west of 
Roisel), Liéramont (north of Longavesnes) and Equancourt (north-west of Liéra- 
mont), which were thereupon occupied by the British; a number of prisoners were 
captured during this operation. Following up their success of the morning, the 
cavalry captured during the afternoon the villages of Villers-Faucon and Saulcourt 
(north of the first-named and respectively seven and seven and a half miles north- 
east of Péronne), together with several prisoners and four machine-guns. 

French Front.—During the night of the 26th-27th, south of the Oise, the 
French continued their progress in the lower forest of Coucy (south of La Fére), 
the northern portion of which they gained possession. The enemy was, thrown 
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back beyond the Barisis—Servais line (on the western and north-western fringes 
of the forest of St. Gobain). South of the forest the village of Coucy-le-Chateau, 
which was energetically defended by the Germans, was captured by a brilliant 
French night attack. In the region north of Soissons the French captured a 
farm north-west of Margival and a point d’appui solidly held by the enemy. In 
the Argonne, in the sector of the Four-de-Paris, a successful French coup-de-main. 
In Lorraine, in the region of Létricourt (south-east of Pont-4-Mousson), a hostile 
attempt against the French posts failed. On the 27th, between the Somme and 
the Oise, the enemy artillery, violently countered by that of the French, bom- 
barded the positions of the latter on the front Roupy—Essigny—Benay (south- 
west and south of St. Quentin). The Germans made several attempts to attack, 
but these were stopped dead by the French fire. South of the Oise the French 
troops followed up their success. All the lower forest of Coucy, as well as the 
villages of Petit Barisis, Verneuil, and Coucy-la-Ville (all east of the lower forest) 
fell into their hands. Their advanced elements, at some points, reached the 
western outskirts of the forest of St. Gobain and the upper forest of Coucy. In 
the region north of Soissons they made important progress north of Neuville- 
sur-Margival and north-east of Leuilly. In the Argonne, in the sector of Bolante, 
a successful French coup-de-main. On the Verdun front, in the direction of 
Hill 304, and north of Bézonvaux, a somewhat lively artillery duel. On the rest 
of the front, an intermittent cannonade. 

March 28th.—British Front.—During the night of the 27th-28th a_ hostile 
attack on the new British position at Equancourt (on the Bapaume—Péronne 
railway) was driven off with considerable loss to the enemy. Further north the 
British established themselves, in the night, at two points on the Doignies— 
Lagnicourt road (which crosses the Bapaume—Cambrai road seven and a half miles 
from Bapaume) after a short fight, and during the 28th gained ground south and 
west of Croisilles (between seven and eight miles south-east of Arras), meeting 
with strong resistance. East of Aix-Noulette (west of Lens) and north of Neuville 
St. Vaast successful British raids early on the 28th. 

French Front.—During the night of the 27th-28th, between the Somme and 
the Oise, nothing of importance occurred. In the region east of the lower forest 
of Coucy the artillery duel was fairly lively on both sides. North of the Ailette, 
the French made fresh progress as well as in the sector east of Leuilly—Neuville- 
sur-Margival (south of the upper forest of Coucy), where they captured several 
important points d’apput. In the region of Reims, east of La Neuville (about 
sixteen miles south-south-east of Rheims) they carried out a coup-de-main and 
took some prisoners. In Champagne, towards the close of the 27th and during 
the night of 27th-28th, the artillery duel assumed a particularly violent character 
in the Butte du Mesnil and Maisons de Champagne regions. On the 28th, in the 
morning, after a violent bombardment of the French positions west of the Maisons 
de Champagne, the Germans launched a strong attack and succeeded in getting 
a footing in some of the first-line elements. All attempts on Maisons de Cham- 
pagne were smashed by the French fire which inflicted sanguinary losses on the 
enemy. Between the Somme and the Oise there was great artillery activity on 
both sides, especially on the Essigny—Benay front. The fire of the French dis- 
persed enemy working parties south of St. Quentin. ‘There was no infantry action. 
South of the Oise, as well as in the district to the north of Soissons, patrol 
skirmishes and lively exchange of rifle fire at many points on the front. East of 
the St. Hilaire—St. Poulet road, and north of Tahure, two hostile coups-de-main 
on French small posts failed. On the left bank of the Meuse the French carried out 
effective destruction fire on the enemy organizations in the sector Hill 304—Mort 
Homme. On the rest of the front, an intermittent cannonade. In the evening 
a German long-range gun fired seven shells on Soissons. 
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March 29th.—British Front.—During the night of the 28th-29th, east of Arras 
and in the neighbourhood of Neuville St. Vaast and Neuve Chapelle, British 
raiding parties entered the enemy’s line, destroyed several dug-outs, and inflicted 
casualties. On the 2gth, early in the morning, the village of Neuville-Bourjouval 
(eight miles east-south-east of Bapaume) was captured by the British after a sharp 
fight in which the enemy lost heavily; a few Germans were captured. 

French Front.—During the night of the 28th-zoth, from the Somme to the 
Aisne, there was no change in the situation. There were intermittent artillery 
duels, and the French troops were everywhere in contact with the enemy’s lines. 
During the operations of the preceding days, south of the Oise, important German 
depdts material and munitions were captured. in the Reims region, to the 
north of La Pompelle, a successful French coup-de-main. In the Argonne, at 
les Courtes Chausses, and in Champagne, near Tahure, enemy attempts completely 
failed. On the left bank of the Meuse the French recaptured the last trench 
elements which the enemy still held since March 18th in the sectors of the Avocourt 
Wood and Hill 304. On the 2gth, between the Somme and the Oise, the day 
Was comparatively quiet. In the Margival sector (north-east of Soissons) the 
artillery duel was active. In the direction of Maisons de Champagne, at Hill 304 
(Verdun front), and in Lorraine, in the Embermenil region, there were somewhat 
violent artillery actions, 

March 30th.—British Front.—During the night of the 29th-3oth, at two points 
east of Neuville St. Vaast, the British entered the enemy’s trenches and secured 
prisoners. On the 3oth, they occupied the villages of Ruyaulcourt, Sorel-le-Grand, 
ind Fins, and gained ground after sharp fighting in the neighbourhood of 
Heudicourt, where they took a few prisoners. Early in the morning, south of 
Neuville-Bourjouval, a hostile attack upon the British positions was driven oif 
Artillery was active on both sides at a number of points during the 


with loss. 
day. East of Vermelles the British heavy artillery obtained several hits on 
German train. [{Ruyaulcourt, Sorel-le-Grand, and Fins are all south of the Bapaume 
—Cambrai road. Ruyaulcourt is about a mile north of Neuville-Bourjouval, captured 
on the 2oth; Fins (on the Péronne—Cambrai road and the local railway from 
Bapaume to Péronne) is some three miles, and Sorel-le-Grand four miles, south-by- 
of Ruyaulcourt. Heudicourt is about a mile east-by-south of Sorel.] 

French Front.—During the night of the 29th-30th, between the Somme and 
the Aisne, there was calm at the outposts. On the remainder of the front nothing 
of importance occurred except some patrol encounters and a fairly lively grenade 
fight in the sector of Maisons de Champagne. On the 30th, to the north of the 
Somme, and between the Somme and the Oise, the enemy artillery bombarded 
the French first lines at several points; there was no infantry action. To the 
north-east of Soissons, in the Vregny—Margival sector the French made progress. 
To the west of Maisons de Champagne they counter-attacked vigorously in the 
morning and ejected the enemy from the trenches in which he gained a footing 
on the 28th. On the rest of the front, an intermittent cannonade. 

March 31st.—British Front.—Heudicourt was captured by the British on the 
evening of the 30th, and during the 31st considerable progress was made to the 
east of the village. Possession was also gained of the villages of Marteville, 
Vermand, and Soyécourt with little opposition from the enemy, who was forced 
to retire from St. Emilie by the artillery fire of the British, who then occupied 
On the 31st, the advance was resumed along the valley of the Cologne 


east 


the village. 


River, and the villages of Jeancourt, Hervilly, and Hésbecourt were captured. 
Farther north, in the neighbourhood of Ecoust St. Mein, two hostile posts were 
carried in spite of considerable resistance. West of Hénin-sur-Cojeul, other posts 
held by the enemy were rushed by a small British party who, after killing or 
capturing the whole of the garrison, withdrew with their prisoners and a machine- 
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gun. During the night of the 3oth-31st, and the morning of the 31st, north-east 
of Neuville St. Vaast, east of Loos, and north of Ypres, successful British raids. 
In the neighbourhood of Neuville St. Vaast, in the morning, an attempted hostile 
raid failed. 

French Front.—During the night of the 30th-31st, between the Somme and 
the Oise, in the sector of Benay, the artillery struggle was fairly lively. South 
of the Ailette the French successfully attacked the enemy’s positions at different 
points of the Neuville-sur-Margival—Vregny front; they made considerable pro- 
gress east of their line and carried several points d’appui in spite of the eneimy’s 
energetic defence. In Champagne the Germans multiplied their attempts against 
the positions which the French recaptured on the 30th, west of Maisons de 
Champagne. On the evening of the 3oth and during the night of the 3oth-31st 
they delivered five successive counter-attacks, which were smashed up by machine- 
gun and barrage fire. In Alsace an enemy raid near Ammertzweiler was defeated ; 
in the region of Pfetterhausen German patrols were dispersed. On the 31st, to 
the north and south of the Oise, there was feeble artillery activity. In the region 
to the north of Soissons the enemy made two counter-attacks against the positions 
which the French carried to the north-east of Vregny. On the left bank of the 
Meuse, the French artillery carried out destruction fire against the enemy 
organizations on Hill 304. 

EASTERN THEATRE.—March 22nd.—Russian Fronts.—In the direction of Lida, 
on the River Berezina, in the region of Za-Berezina, the Russians regained, after 
a number of counter-attacks with the bayonet, the trenches taken by the enemy 
on the 21st, and the position was restored. 

March 23rd (German report).—In a surprise German attack near Samen, on 
the Dvina (forty-five miles south-east of Riga), some Russian prisoners were taken. 
In several sectors, especially near Smorgen, west of Lutsk, near Brody, and near 
Brzezany, the firing actively increased. On the fronts of Archduke Charlies and 
Von Mackensen, with a continuation of the thaw the situation was unchanged. 

March 25th.—In the region of Postavy (south of Dvinsk) the Germans, having 
discharged four gas waves, attempted to advance, but were thrown back by the 
Russian fire. In the region of Odokhovshchina (six miles east of Baranovitchi) 
about two companies of Germans, dressed in white overalls, attacked the Russian 
trenches, but were dispersed by artillery fire. 

March 26th.—-In the region of Postavy (south of Dvinsk) the German artillery 
was displaying greater activity. In the centre of the western front, in the region 
of Darovo and Labuzy (six miles south-east and east of Baranovitchi) after artillery 
preparation, the enemy attacked the Russian positions on the western bank of 
the River Shihara. The first attack was repulsed, but the second, accompanied 
by gas, obliged the Russians to fall back in an easterly direction. [Darovo and 
Laburzy are a little to the east of the main railway junction of Baranovitchi, which 
the Germans hold. The front there has remained practically unaltered since the 
end of the great Russian retreat of 1915.] 

March 27th.—During the night of the 26th-27th, in the region of Bogushy, 
north-east of Krevo (south-east of Wilna), the enemy, after a bombardment, 
attacked the Russian positions and occupied part of the trenches, but an immediate 
counter-attack restored the situation. North of Slawentyn (fifteen miles north 
of Halicz, on the Dneister) enemy attempts to assume the offensive were repulsed. 
On the 27th, east of [llukst (north-west of Dvinsk) a German attack on the Russian 
positions failed. East of Postavy (fifty-six miles south of Dvinsk) another enemy 
attack was also repulsed. East of Brzezany (Galicia), after a mine explosion, 
Russian patrols raided the enemy’s trenches and took prisoners. East of 
Kérésmezé6 (Carpathians) a German armoured train bombarded Russian 
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positions. [On the 27th March, the spring thaw between the Baltic and the 
Carpathians had begun, restricting military operations, as the ground was converted 
into a quagmire. These conditions usually continue for some weeks, and in 1916 
there was no large scale fighting between March 29th (when the thaw commenced) 
and the opening of General Brusiloff’s offensive early in June. On the part of the 
land front nearest to Petrograd the Dvina is also liable to extensive flooding at 
this season. The average date on which the river becomes navigable after the 
melting of the ice, being April 7th.] 

March 28th.—North of Stanislau (Galicia), in the region of the village of 
Jamnica, the enemy made an unsuccessful attack on the Russian positions. East of 
Brzezany (ten miles north-east of Slawentyn) the Russians exploded a mine and 
raided the enemy’s trenches. 

March 29th.—In the region of Goldovitchi (thirteen miles south-east of Barano- 
vitchi), a Russian gas attack and bombardment with gas shells. Near the village 
of Martynovka (Oginski Canal) the enemy, after violent artillery fire, attacked the 
Russian positions and effected an entry, but was evicted by a counter-attack. 
West of Dvinsk an attack by several Russian companies failed. (German report.) 

RuMANIAN FRontT.—March 22nd (Russian report).—In the direction of Focsani 
the enemy displayed lively artillery and aerial activity. In the direction of Braila 
Russian detachments on the night of the 22nd-23rd expelled the enemy from the 
stations Vadeni and Halt (south of Vadeni). 

March 23rd.—Between the Rivers Sulta and Ciobanaca (thirteen and a half 
miles west of Moineschi) the enemy attacked the positions of the Russians who, 
under enemy pressure, withdrew to the next line of defence, about two-thirds 
of a mile eastward. The Austrian report claimed that to the north of the 
Ciobanaca they stormed the Russian trenches on the Solyomtar on a front of 
one and a half miles to a depth of one mile. A Russian attack which was 
immediately made, south of the valley, against the Austrian Magyaros position, 
broke down. [The Solyomtar and the Magyaros are two peaks about five miles 
from the River Trotus.] To the north-west of Dorna-Watra Austrian detachments 
penetrated as far as the fourth Russian line. 

March 27th.—South of the River Ciobanaca the Russians were fighting for 
the positions lost on the 23rd. South of the River Uzul, fourteen miles south- 
west of Moinesti, the enemy attacked, and after a desperate fight occupied 
portions of the Russian positions. Along the Focsani—Marasesti railway and the 
Focsani—Ciuslea road small hostile attacks were repulsed. 

March 28th.—South of the Rivers Uzul and Ciobanaca (tributaries of the River 
Trotus in the Moldavian highlands) the Russian counter-attacks to regain the 
positions lost on the 23rd were unsuccessful. Along the Foscani—Ciuslea high 
road (south-west of the Sereth) the enemy’s attempts to advance were arrested 
by the Russian fire. 

March 27th (Rumanian report).—On the Putna there was a violent enemy 
artillery bombardment, notably in the Ciuslea—Padurea—Neagra—Radulesti region, 
to which an effective reply was made. An enemy column advancing from 
Maxineni towards Datinul was dispersed, and also an infantry detachment moving 
southward from Mihalea. The enemy heavy artillery bombarded the trenches 
west of Cocullun as well as the Vadeni railway station. 

BaLKAN Front.—March 22nd.—French Section.—To the north of Monastir 
violent fighting took place for the possession of Hill 1248, which, in spite of the 
repeated Germano-Bulgar attacks, remained definitely in the hands of the French. 
The total captures in this region up to March 21st amounted to eleven machine- 
guns, two trench mortars, twenty-four officers, and 1,777 men. 

March 237d.—British Section.—During the week 17th-23rd there were no 
operations of any importance. Except for a violent reciprocal bombardment, 
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nothing of importance occurred on the rest of the front on 23rd. (German report). 
—The engagements between the Ochrida and Prespa Lakes and near Monastir 
appeared for the present to have come to an end. From the 12th to the 23rd March 
the French attacks were daily repeated. he ground gained by them on the 15th 
and 18th March was equalized by the Germano-Bulgarian counter-attacks on the 
2oth and 21st. The dominating heights in the mountainous regions west and north 
of Monastir, which were the French objective, remained in the Germans’ hands. 

March 24th (Bulgarian report).—The enemy violently bombarded Tchervenas- 
tena and the villages of Tarnova and Magarevo (north-west of Monastir). Here 
the Bulgarians and Germans captured a trench from the French. 

March 26th.—After an effective artillery preparation a French battalion 
captured 440 yards of enemy trenches towards the crest of Tchervenastena, taking 
100 prisoners. Following a violent bombardment the enemy counter-attacked but 
was stopped dead by barrage fire. [Tchervenastena is a spur of the Baba range, 
running in a north-easterly direction and descending to Trnovo, about six miles 
west of Monastir. At its southern end it reaches a height of over 8,000 feet.]} 
On the 26th, in the loop of the Tcherna, Italian troops, supported by French 
artillery, broke up an attempted Bulgarian attack. [Operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Monastir were in progress since the beginning of March, somewhat 
sporadically at first, but with increasing activity until the 13th, when the Italians 
advanced in the direction of Hill 1os0 in the Tcherna bend east of Monastir. 
Almost simultaneously the French attacked, west and north of the town. On 
March 17th the French captured the village of Snegovo (four miles north of 
Monastir). On March 18th they took (according to an unofficial account) Hill 1248 
{north of Monastir). By March 21st they had pushed up the western slopes of 
Tchervenastena. At the same time the Italians carried some trenches beyond 
Hill 1050. Since that date, up to the 26th, fighting was almost continuous, being 
most active on the Tchervenastena spur.] 

March 30th.—There was comparative quiet all along the front of the Allies. 
Contrary to the statements in the Bulgarian reports, the French had maintained 
all their positions in the region of Lake Prespa, and on the 2gth defeated a feeble 
attack by the enemy. 

British Section.—During the week 24th-30th March, there were no operations 
on a large scale on the front occupied by the British forces at Salonika. Raids 
were made on various points in the enemy lines and a few prisoners taken. An 
enemy attempt to raid the British trenches was beaten off. 


IratiaN THEATRE.—March 23rd.—During the night of the 23rd-24th, on the 
Carso, south of Kostanjevica, a hostile attack was driven off. On the 23rd, in 
the Sugana Valley, the enemy again attacked the Italian positions at the head of 
the valley of Coalba, but was repulsed. 

March 24th.—At the head of the Visdende Valley (Piave) a surprise attack by 
the enemy failed. On the Carso, in the Lukatic sector, at nightfall, after heavy 
artillery fire, an enemy attempt to raid the Italian lines came to nothing. 

March 25th.—In the Lagarina Valley, at the head of the Travignolo Valley, 
and on the Carso, there was brisk artillery fire. In the upper Cordevole (Dolomites) 
the enemy succeeded in entering an advanced Italian position on the slopes of 
Mount Sief, but was expelled by a prompt counter-attack. On the Julian front 
several successful Italian raids. 

March 26th.—During the night of the 25th-26th, in the Sugana Valley, enemy 
detachments attempted to approach the Italian positions on the Maso torrent, west 
of Samone. They were driven off by fire. At dark, on the 26th, in the sector 
between the Frigido (Vippacco) and Dosso Faiti (Fajti Hrib, 1,400 feet), Carso, 
the enemy’s artillery bombardment was extremely severe. After destroying the 
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Italian defences the enemy made two attacks in force; one against the positions 
on Hill 126 (about 800 yards south of the Vippacco), where he succeeded in 
occupying some of the advanced trenches; the other towards Dosso Faiti, which 
was immediately repulsed. 

March 27ih.—There was the usual artillery activity, most mi cee in the sector 
between the Frigido (Vippacco) and the northern edge of the Carso. At the 
Monte Croce Pass (Upper But); in the vicinity of Dolla (middle Riss. 4 south-east 
ef San Pietro (Gorizia); and in the Lukatic sector (Carso) minor encounters took 
place; the enemy being repulsed in each case. 

March 28th.—On the Trentino, in the Serravalle area (Largarina Vallev), and 
on the left bank of the Maso torrent (Sugana Valley) there were small encounters. 

March 2o9th.—During the night of the 28th-29th, on the Carso, after heavy 
artillery fire, the enemy reached the Italian rhs on the slopes of Hill 144, but 
was at once repulsed, leaving some prisoner On the 2gth, along the whole 
front, desultory artillery firing took place, “ay it was more lively in the Lagarina 
Valley, and on the Carso. On Mount Faiti (on the Carso), after viclent and pro- 
longed preparation, an enemy detachment attempted to storm the Italian position 
but was repulsed and almost annihilated by machine-gun fire. Successive assaults 
were equally unsuccessful. 

March 30th.—On the Carso, between Mount Feiti and Kostanjevica, the 
Italians occupied an enemy advanced post. 

March 31st.—During the night of the 30th-31st, in the area of Gorizia, after 
violent artillery preparati on, the enemy attacked the Italian lines north of Santa 
Caterina, but was driven hy ick; a hostile raid east of Vertoiba was likewise 
in the vicinity of the Tonale Pass (Camonica Valley) 


unsuccessful. On th 
of Mount Melino (Giudicaria Valley) successful Italian 


31s 

and on the edibles slo bpes 
minor combets. 

CaucasIAN THEATRE.—March 22nd.—During the night of the 2:1st-22nd a body 

of Russian scouts penetrated the enemy’s trenches near Tadvan (fourteen miles 

north-east of Bitlis) on the south-west shore of Lake Van, and secured prisoners 

and some booty. 

March 28th.—In the direction of Bitlis the Russians raided the Turkish 


positions at Takhtal (sixteen and a half miles north of Bitlis) and took some 


prisoners. 
March 20th.—Scouting reconnaissances and reciprocal firing. 
March 31st.—In the region of Alma (sixty miles south-west of Trebizond) the 
Turks unsuccessfully attacked the Russian positions. 
Persta.—March 16th.—In the direction of Penjvin the 


NORTH-WESTERN 
bank of the River Shirwan 


Russians engaged the Turks, occupying the southern 
(about six and two-third miles north of Penjvin). 
March 31st.—In the direction of Penjvin (in 
miles south of Bana) the Russians repulsed a Turkish 
WESTERN Persis.—March 18th.—In the direction cf Khanikin the Russians 
occupied the fortification of Kala-Shohin (a few miles beyond Harir, the capture 
of which has been reported). The Turks maintained themselves on the heights 
Miantag. !No Russian reports were issued in March later than the 18th, 
and had not vet reached the Paitak 
rates of 


the region of Gangadchi, ten 


attack. 


near 
when they were some miles beyond Kerind, 
Pass (a steep descent of 1,000 feet by a paved zig-zag road, known as the G 
Zagros, a after the great range of mountains through which it cuts]. 

March 22rd-24th (Russian report).—In the direction of Penjvin the Russians 
joined in combat with the Turks occupying the southern shore of the River Shirwan, 
about six and two-third miles north of Penivin. In the direction of Kasr-i-Shirin 


16th, after a battle lasting for sixteen hours, they dislodged the 


on March 
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Turks from their positions near Charezia, occupied Alli-abad (three and one-third 
miles distant from Kerind) and entered into combat with a Turkish division in 
the vicinity of Kerind. The Turkish line of retreat was covered with wagons, 
cartridges, and corpses. 

March 30tk.—In the direction of Khanikin the Russians occupied Miantag, 
Paitak, and Saripul; the pursuit of the Turks, who retired in the direction of Kasr-i- 
Shirin, was continued. [Thus the Turks were driven back some twelve miles. 
Miantag, Paitak, and Saripul are successive points along the ancient mountain high- 
way leading, through WKasr-i-Shirin, down to Khanikin, and the plain where the 
British troops were operating, and barring the ordinary route into Mesopotamia for 
the Turks. At Saripul the Russians were eighteen miles from Kasr-i-Shirin; in the 
neighbourhood of Kizil Robat (on the Khanikin road) the British were forty miles 
from the same place.]} 

MESOPOTAMIA THEATRE.—March 23rd.—The British occupied Shahroban after 
lively fighting on the outskirts of the town. 

March 25th.—On the Dialah River, about Jebel Hamrin (sixty miles north-east 
of Baghdad and in the direction of Kizil Robat, further north-east), there was 
severe fighting, the enemy being heavily punished. Deltawa and Sindiyah, rich 
and productive areas some thirty-five miles north of Baghdad, passed into the 
hands of the British, who were here confronted by the remnants of the Turkish 
forces defeated at Kut, reinforced by fresh units. 

March 29th.—An attempt by the enemy to make a converging movement from 
Shatt-el-Adhaim (a left tributary of the Tigris, about forty-five miles north of 
Baghdad) and Deli Abbas (sixty miles north-east of Baghdad) failed. ‘The move- 
ment from Deli Abbas was contained, and the hostile troops advancing from that 
direction were in full retreat on the (?) 30th. The enemy force advancing from 
the Shatt-el-Adhaim was attacked on the 29th by the British who, after some 
severe fighting, occupied the whole Turkish position, from which several counter- 
attacks failed to dislodge them. The enemy, leaving 124 unwounded and many 
wounded prisoners, again sought refuge on the right bank of the Shatt-el-Adhaim. 
[At the end of March the British and Russian forces were separated by a distance 
of nearly seventy miles along the mountain road to Hamadan. Since the r9th the 
British advanced about thirty-five miles, but had not, on the 31st, yet begun the 
ascent of the frontier range; during the same period the Russians remained prac- 
tically stationary, owing to the extremely severe snowstorms (see Western Persia).] 

March 31st.—The British occupied Deli Abbas, thirteen miles south-west of 
Kizil Robat. [Deli Abbas is a town on the great main route which runs through 
Baghdad from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. It is on the right bank of the 
Dialah River, and therefore not on the Baghdad—Khanikin—Hamadan route 
along which the Russians were fighting.] 





Ecyptitan THeatre.—Palestine Front.—March 26th and 27th.—!n order to 
continue, to the north, the construction of the railway, which has been built across 
the Sinai peninsula, British troops had been advanced a distance of fifteen miles 
from Rafa to Wadi Ghuzzeh (five miles south of Gaza). The Wadi was occupied 
without a fight, under cover of advanced troops pushed forward in the direction of 
Gaza. It appeared to Lieut.-General Sir Charles Dobell, in command of the 
Briiish forces, that the Turks might retire without fighting, so, in order to force 
them to stand, he decided to attempt to capture Gaza by a couf-de-main. On the 
morning of the 26th a dense fog delayed operations, and it was not possible to 
attack the Gaza position until the later afternoon, when the enemy first-line 
trenches were captured, and more than 7oo prisoners were taken. The German, 
Von Kress, commanding the Turkish forces, meanwhile moved up three columns 


towards Gaza to support his troops there. These columns were admirably delayed 
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by the British mounted troops and armoured cars, and heavy losses were inflicted 
on the enemy. During this fighting the commander and staff of the 43rd Turkish 
Division were captured. The time during which the operation—designed by Sir 
Charles Dobell—could be carried out was limited by the supply of water available 
for the troops, the infantry being dependent on what they could carry, with them. 
Owing to the delay caused by the morning fog the supply of water with the 
troops proved insufficient to allow the attack to be continued, and the force took up 
a defensive position from a point south of Gaza towards the Wadi Ghuzzeh. On 
the 27th this position was attacked by the Turks, who were everywhere repulsed 
with heavy losses, the British camel corps completely defeating the Turkish cavalry 
division. On the 28th the British infantry were withdrawn to the Wadi Ghuzzeh, 
the cavalry remaining in contact with the enemy’s main position. The Turks showed 
no desire to resume the offensive. The British remained in occupation of the Wadi 
Ghuzzeh. The enemy's total casualties were estimated to be 8,000; 950 prisoners 
and two Austrian 4.2-inch guns were captured. The total British killed was less than 
400. Some small parties, less than 200 in all, who were believed to have fought 
their way into Gaza and to have been cut off, were missing. The operation—owing 
to the fog and the waterless nature of the country round Gaza—just fell short of 
a complete disaster to the enemy. The Turkish report that 3,000 British dead were 
found on the field was without any foundation. [There is a good road from the 
town of Gaza to the nearest point (thirteen miles south-west) of the Beersheba— 
Jerusalem railway, Beersheba being twenty-five miles south-east and Jerusalem 
fifty miles north-east of Gaza.] : 

[The following is a summary of the operations in this theatre since the 
beginning of the War :— 

February, 1915.—Defeat of Turkish force of 65,000 men (under Djemal Pasha) 
which attacked the British positions at Tussum, Ismailia, and El Kanta. Expul- 
sion of Turks from Akaba, on the Red Sea. 

March, 1915.—Repulse of second Turkish attack on Suez Canal. On Tripoli 
frontier defeat of Senussi forces and capture of Sollum. 

In the Spring, 1916.—British retreat from Katia. 

August 4th, 1916.—A force of 18,000 Turks defeated at Romani; 3,930 prisoners 
taken in the battle and subsequent pursuit. 

December 21st, 1916.—El] Arish occupied after being for two years in enemy 
hands; this marked the commencement of the real British offensive. 

December 23rd.—Turks overwhelmed at Maghdaba: 1,350 prisoners. 

January 9th, 1917.—Capture of Rafa (thirty miles north-east of El Arish) and 
1,600 prisoners. 

March 6th, 1917.—Turks abandoned a very strong position at Shaik Nurun 
between Rafa and Beersheba, the enemy’s base. 

March 26th and 27th.—Defeat of the Turks at Gaza.] 


XVI.—RemarkS, APRIL IST-7TH. 


IN THE WESTERN THEATRE.—At the commencement of the week, St. Quentin, 
threatened by the French on the south, was also menaced by a strong British 
advance, which had developed on the west and north-west of the town. 

Thus, on the 1st, the British, advancing on a front of sixteen miles from the 
Péronne—Cambrai road in the north to Savy, west of St. Quentin in the south, 
were within two miles of the suburbs of that town, but in the northern section 
of their advance between Arras and the Bapaume—Cambrai road they met with 
strong opposition, and fierce struggles took place for the Getman posts near Henin 
and Ecoust. The French on this date made much progress on the Margival— 
Vregny front, towards Laon. 
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On the 2nd, the British and French troops continued to close in on St. Quentin ; 
towards Arras, on a front of ten miles from the Bapaume—Cambrai road, the 
British stormed a series of strong positions forming part of the enemy’s advanced 
lines, and north of the Aisne the French advanced slightly. 

On the 3rd, the French made very important gains between La Fére and St. 
Quentin, where, since March 25th, their advances had been checked by the strength 
of the German artillery, but the progress of the British was checked by heavy snow; 
their line now ran practically from Arras to the Bapaume—Cambrai road near 
Doignies. 

On the 4th, the French fought their way towards St. Quentin from the south 
through violent snowstorms, reaching to the north-west of Dallon, the suburbs of 
the town. To the west of St. Quentin, on the extreme right of the British line, 
during the night of the 3rd-4th, the enemy made a determined counter-attack to 
recover six field guns he had lost on the 3rd; this attack failed and the guns were 
retained. 
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On the sth and 6th, the British continued their advance between Cambrai and 
St. Quentin, continuing the while to outflank the great woods which lay in their 
path, and reached the western and south-western edges of Gouzeaucourt Wood and 
of Havrincourt Wood. 
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During the night of 6th-7th the heaviest fighting on the French front was 
round Berry-au-Bac to the north-west of Reims. North and south of Soissons the 
progress of the French was also slower; and south of St. Quentin they were again 
brought to a standstill. 

In THE EASTERN THEATRE.—On their front north-west of Kovel, the Russians 
sustained a serious reverse at Toboly, where the enemy captured the bridge head 
and took 9,630 prisoners. 

In Mesopotamia.—On April 2nd the British and Russian advanced detach- 
ments joined hands on the left bank of the Dialah River. The Russian advance, 
after the resistance of the Turks at the Paitak Pass had been overcome, was very 
rapid. Both they and the British had to surmount serious obstacles, snow and 
flooded rivers, and a country devastated by the retreating enemy. 


On April 2nd the United States, and on the 7th, Cuba, declared war on 
Germany, a lead which there seemed every prospect might be followed by other 
American States. 


XVII.—Diary or OPERATIONS, APRIL IST-7TH, 1917. 

WESTERN THEATRE.— April 1st.—British Front.—The village of Savy, four 
miles west of St. Quentin, was taken by the British, in the morning, after con- 
siderable fighting, in which they captured sixty-one prisoners and two machine- 
guns. The enemy’s casualties in killed and wounded were heavy. In the 
afternoon, Savy Wood, a mile to the north-east of the village, was attacked and 
taken by them. They also captured the village of Vendelles (north of Soyécourt) 
on the evening of the 31st, and, on the 7 ng of April 1st, Epéhy and Peiziere 
(both on the local Bapaume—Péronne railw:z ) 





7, north of St. Emilie). North-west of 
Croisilles (southeast of Arras) further progress was also made. During the night 
March 3ist-April 1st, and on the morning of April 1st, north of Roclincourt; north- 
east of Neuville St. Vaast; and south-west of Givenchy, the British entered the 
enemy’s trenches, took priscners, and inflicted many casualties on the enemy. 

French Front.—During the night of March 31st-April rst, on the Somme and 
on the Oise there was an artillery duel, which attained considerable violence in the 
region of Roupy and on the front Essigny—Benay. In the sector Folemby— 
Coucy-le-Ch&éteau there was patrol fighting. North of the Ailette the French made 
considerable progress, particularly north-east of Margival. South-east of Craonne, 
near Vauquoy, and in the region west of the Mort Homme (left bank of the Meuse), 
enemy attempts on the French small posts failed completely. During the 1st, on 
the Somme and the Oise there were intermittent artillery actions and fairly lively 
rifle firing between the advanced posts. To the south of the Ailette, the French 
captured between the Ailette and the Laon road, several systems of trenches and 
strong points to the east of Neuville-sur-Margival. The enemy, who resisted 
vigorously, was driven back as far as the outskirts of Vauxaillon and Laffaux. 
In Champagne, to the west of Maisons de Champagne, there was great artillery 
activity on both sides. 

April 2nd.—British Front.—During the night of the 1st-2nd, east of Ypres, a 
successful British raid. On the 2nd, substantial progress was again made at a 
number of points along the front of the British advance. In the morning, north-east 
of Savy, the villages of Francilly-Selency, Selency, and Holnon were carried and 





thirty-two prisoners and six field guns were captured. The British arrived within 
two miles of St. Quentin. They also captured St. Quentin Wood, Villecholes, and 
Bihécourt (all north-west of the previously named villages), and established posts 
in Templeux-le-Guérard (north-east of Roisel), and at Vaucelette Farm, two miles 
to the east of Heudicourt (on the Bapaume—Péronne railway). Further, early in 
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the morning, they attacked and captured, on a front of about ten miles, a series of 
strongly held positions forming part of the enemy’s advanced line of defence between 
the Bapaume—Cambrai road and Arras. In this operation, in which the enemy 
offered determined resistance and suffered heavy casuaities, the villages of Doignies 
(south of the road and east of Beaumetiz), Louverval, Noreuil, Longatte, Ecoust- 
St. Mein, and Croisilles (all north of the road), and 182 prisoners were taken. An 
attempted counter-attack was broken up by artillery fire. Later in the day, after 
prolonged fighting, the village of Hénin-sur-Cojeul was also captured. During the 
evening a second German counter-attack was broken up by the British artillery. 
Further south the British also captured the village of Maissemy and occupied 
Roussy Wood. [Hénin-sur-Cojeul, an enemy strong point, is about five miles south- 
east from the centre of Arras, and just over two miles north-west of Croisilles. 
Maissemy is some five miles north-west of St. Quentin, and less than four miles 
west of the Cambrai—St. Quentin road. Roussoy Wood, west of the village of 
that name, is north of Templeux-le-Guérard, in which a British post was established 
on the 2nd.] The total number of prisoners taken on the 2nd, south-east of 
Arras, was eight officers, and 262 other ranks; seventeen machine-guns, and four 
trench motars were also captured. 

French Front.—During the night of the 1st-2nd, in the region of St. Quentin, 
French patrols pushed forward north-east of Dallon and north of Castres (respec- 
tively about two or three miles south-west of St. Quentin) as far as the enemy’s 
lines, which they found strongly occupied. In sector south of the Oise there was 
lively rifle firing between the advanced posts. South of the Ailette the French, 
pursuing their success, drove the enemy back beyond Vauxaillon (nearly eight miles 
north-east of Soissons) and took six machine-guns. In Champagne several enemy 
counter-attacks against the positions recaptured by the French west of Maisons de 
Champagne were stopped by fire. East of Auberive and west of Navarin attempts 
against French posts failed completely. In Alsace, at the Carspach Wood, a 
successful French coup-de-main. On the 2nd, between the Somme and the Oise 
there was a particularly lively artillery struggle in the Castres—Contescourt 
sector (between three and four miles south-west of St. Quentin). North of the 
Ailette the French made progress in the Landricourt region (south of the High 
Coucy forest). Everywhere else the day passed quietly. 

April 3rd.—British Front.—During the night of the 2nd-3rd, opposite Arras, a 
successful British raid. 

French Front.—During the night of the 2nd-3rd, from the Somme to the Aisne 
there were intermittent artillery actions, and north and south of the Ailette patrol 
encounters. In Champagne, in the Butte due Mesnil—Mzisons de Champagne, there 
was a somewhat violent artillery combat. ‘n Alsace, in the sector of Seppois-le-Haut, 
a German attempt on French trenches was repulsed. On the 3rd, to the east and 
west of the Somme, after violent artillery preparation, the French attacked the 
enemy position lying to the north of the line Castres—Essigny—Benay, from the 
Epine de Dallon to the Oise. In spite of the desperate resistance of the enemy, 
the French everywhere attained their objective, and carried on a front of thirteen 
kilometres (about eight miles) a series of strong points solidly organized and held 
by lerge forces; the Epine de Dallon, the villages of Dallon, Giffecourt, and 
Cerizy, and several heights to the south of Urvillers were taken. To the south 
of the Ailette the advance was continued in the region of Laffaux (north-east of 
Soissons), of which the southern and north-western outskirts were occupied. 
The enemy violently bombarded the town of Reims, into which over 2,000 shells 
were thrown, killing several civilians. On the rest of the front, an intermittent 


cannonade. [The Epine de Dallon, is due east of the village of Savy, which, om 


April 1st, was taken bv the British, and is about two and a half miles south- 


west of St. Quentin. Dallon is south-east of the Epine. Giffecourt is one of a 
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series of villages south of St. Quentin, which run, almost without a break, to 
the outskirts of the town. Urvillers is between two and three miles away in a 
south-easterly direction, and Cerizy is opposite Benay and just off the St. Quentin 
—tLa Feére road.] 

April 4th.—British Front.—During the night of the 3rd-qth the enemy made 
a determined counter-attack to recover the six guns captured by the British on the 
2nd, west of St. Quentin. The attempt completely failed after hand-to-hand fighting, 
and all six guns were subsequently brought in by the British. In the afternoon 
of the 4th they attacked and captured the village of Metz-en-Couture, north-west 
of Epéhy, and took a number of prisoners. At the time of reporting (8.27 p.m.) 
fighting continued to the east of the village and in the neighbourhood of Havrin- 
court Wood. In the morning, north-east of Neuville St. Vaast, a successful 
British raid. [Metz-en-Couture, south of the Bapaume—Cambrai road, is north 
of Hendicourt, already in British hands, and ten miles from Bapaume in a 
south-easterly direction. Havrincourt Wood, north of Metz-en-Couture, has a 
depth and length of some two miles.] 

French Front.—During the night of the 3rd-4th, east and west of the Somme, 
the French continued to advance along the entire front attacked by them yester- 
day. Beyond Dallon their reconnoitring troops pushed forward as far as the 
south-western suburb of St. Quentin. North-east of Castres the French reached 
the southern edge of Grugies. On the French right, the village of Moy was 
captured in its entirety. The enemy made a violent reaction with his artillery, 
notably against the region of Essigny. South of the Ailette the fight continued 
as far as the edge of Laffaux (north-east of Soissons) and into the village itself, 
into which the French penetrated in spite of the obstinate resistance of the enemy 
who defended himself foot by foot. South of Vauveny (south of Laffaux) German 
counter-attacks were smashed by the French fire which inflicted heavy losses on 
the assailants. On the Champagne front, north-west of Prosnes, and east of 
Auberive, two enemy attempts against French small posts were repulsed. On 
the 4th, notwithstanding furious snow squalls and the soaked ground, the French 
continued to drive back the enemy on the whole front from the Somme to the 
Oise, and threw him back beyond a very important dominating position marked 
by the villages of Grugies, Urvillers, and Moy, which were carried by storm. 
North of the farm of La Folie, the Germans, hustled by an irresistible attack 
of the French, precipitately quitted three lines of trenches protected by wire 
entanglements, abandoning wounded and considerable material. Three 6-inch 
howitzers were captured. South of the Ailette there were no changes in the 
situation. In the region of Margival—Laffaux the artillery duel was violent. In 
the Woevre the French long-range guns caught under their fire enemy detachments 
in the station of Vigneuilles (south-east of Les Eparges). The French successes 
of the 4th were secured on a front of about six miles, running from just ~south 
of St. Quentin in a south-easterly direction to the western bank of the Oise at 
Moy. Urvillers lies between Grugies and Moy, and the farm of La Folie between 
Urvillers and Moy. [Grugies is north of Giffecourt, one of the villages captured by 
the French on the 3rd, and less than two miles south of St. Quentin. Moy is south- 
east of Cerizy, also taken on the 3rd, and about one mile to the east of the 
St. Quentin—La Fére road.] 

April s5th.—British Front.—The British captured the villages of Ronssoy and 
Basse Boulogne after sharp fighting, in which they took twenty-two prisoners and 
three machine-guns. The retreating enemy was caught in his own wire entangle- 
ments and suffered heavily under British machine-gun fire. East and north-east 
of Metz-en-Couture the British continued their progress in face of considerable 
resistance and reached the western and south-western edges of Gouzeaucourt Wood 
and Havrincourt Wood. Here they captured a further sixty prisoners, two trench 
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mortars, and five machine-guns. Later in the day the British attacks north of 
St. Quentin, in the neighbourhood of Ronssoy, were continued and the village 
of Lempire (north of Basse Boulogne) was carried; here more prisoners and 
three machine-guns were taken. Large numbers of German dead were found in 
the captured position. East of Arras a successful British raid. During the night 
of the 5th-6th, opposite Wytschaete, another successful raid on a front of 300 
yards, and east of Ypres the British blew a mine. [The village of Ronssoy is 
east of the wood of the same name which was captured by the British three or 
four days previously, and is about three miles west of the St. Quentin canal. 
Basse-Boulogne and Lempire are both north-by-east of Ronssoy. Gouzeaucourt is 
a considerable village on both sides of that portion of the Péronne—-Cambrai road 
whicl runs from Fins. Havrincourt Wood lies north-west of Gouzeaucourt.] 

French Front.—During the night of the 4th-5th, from the Somme to the Oise, 
the enemy attempted no fresh reaction on the new front conquered by the French 
on the 4th. Reconnaissances pushed forward north of Gauchy and north of Moy 
as far as the enemy’s lines which they found strongly held. East and west of 
the Somme there was an intermittent cannonade. Towards nightfall on the 4th 
the fire of the French batteries stopped dead a German counter-attack which 
was preparing to debouch on the Laffaux—Margival front. In this sector, on the 
sth, the artillery duel continued. North-west of Reims the Germans attacked 
unsuccessfully the French lines between Sapigneul and the Godal farm. Some 
enemy detachments gained a footing in an advanced trench but were immediately 
expelled by a counter-attack. In Alsace, in the region of Ammertzweiler, an 
enemy group was caught by French artillery fire and dispersed. On the sth, 
between the Somme and the Oise, the German artillery violently bombarded the 
French positions north of Urvillers, but was silenced by a counter-bombardment. 
On the left bank of the Oise, and south of the Ailette, there were intermittent 
artillery actions but no infantry fighting. On the western edge of the Argonne, 
after a lively bombardment, the Germans raided a French trench north of Vienne- 
le Chateau but were repulsed. North-west of Reims, the German attack of 
the night of the 4th-5th on the French positions between Sapigneul and the Godal 
farm developed on a front of nearly 3,000 yards; special attacking troops had been 
massed to drive back the French from the left bank of the Aisne canal. The 
attack completely failed on the greater part of the front where the French imme- 
diately reoccupied their: first-line trenches, and during the afternoon of the 5th, 
counter-attacks were in progress to retake the few portions the enemy was still 
then holding. On the left bank of the Meuse, north of Hill 304, the French 
guns inflicted heavy losses on a German detachment. In Lorraine, in the region 
of Gramecy, a German railway train was fired on and several carriages were set 
on fire. 

April 6th.—British Front.—North-east of Noreuil (south-east of Croisilles) 
further progress was made and a German counter-attack was driven off after stiff 
fighting. During the operations of the preceding week between St. Quentin and 
Arras the British advance proved that the enemy had suffered severely, large 
numbers of his dead having been found in many localities. 

French Front.—During the night of the 5th-6th, from the Somme to the Oise, 
the artillery duel continued fairly lively. A German counter-attack, after a violent 
bombardment, against the French positions north of La Folie farm, was stopped 
dead by barrage fire. Between Hill 116, north-east of La Folie, and in the region 
of. Beautor, south-west of La Fére, there were patrol encounters. South of the 
Oise, north of Landricourt, the French made important progress. Between the 
Ailette and the Aisne there was no change. North-west of Reims the French 
made a grenade attack and occupied further portions of trenches. On the rest 
of the front, an intermittent cannonade. On the 6th, between the Somme and 
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the Oise, and in the region of the north of Soissons, there were artillery engage- 
ments at different points, but no infantry actions. To the north-west of Reims 
the French continued to advance, by bombing, to the east of Sapigneul. Reims 
was violently bombarded by the enemy. In the Argonne, a coup-de-main against 
one of the enemy trenches at La Fille Morte resulted in the capture of prisoners. 

April 7th.—British Front.—During the night of the 6th-7th, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Quentin, the British gained ground at a number of points between 
Selency and Jeancourt (respectively two and six miles north-west of St. Quentin) 
and reached the outskirts of Fresny-le-Petit (north of Seiency and two miles west 
of the Cambrai—St. Quentin road). On the 7th, in the neighbourhood of Arras 
and in the Ypres sector, there was considerable artillery activity on both sides. 

French Front.—During the night of the 6th-7th, east and west of the. Somme, 
the artillery struggle was violent in the region of Dallon—Grugies (south-west and 
south of St. Quentin), but no infantry actions. East of the lower forest of Coucy 
(south-west of La Feére) there were patrol encounters; north of Landricourt (south 
of the High Coucy Forest) the French made fresh progress. In the region north- 
east of Soissons, in the sector of Chivres, a German reconnaissance was caught 
under the French fire and dispersed. North-west of Berry-au-Bac the artillery 
on both sides was very active. South of Ville-au-Bois a German attack was 
repulsed by French machine-gun fire. East of Sapigneul there was grenade 
fighting. On the left bank of the Meuse, at the Avocourt Wood, a successful 
French raid. On the 7th there were fair 
of the front, particularly between the Somme and the Oise, south of the Ailette, 
and in the district north-west of Rheims. In the Argonne, in the valley of the 
Aire, an enemy coup-de-imain was repulsed after a sharp fight. On April 6th and 
during the night of the 6th-7th the Germans threw 7,500 shells into Reims (killing 
fifteen civilians and wounding many others), and on the 7th, 1,200 shells. 








ly lively artillery actions at several points 


EASTERN THEATRE.—April 1st.—-Russian Front.—South-east of Brzezany 
(Galicia) in the village of Konianki the Russian artillery caused fires and explosions 
amongst the enemy’s munition depédts. 

April 3rd.—On the northern section, after strongly bombarding the Russian 
positions south of Mukst (north-west of Dvinsk), the Germans attacked and occupied 
the field post trenches in the region south of the Ponevezh railway line, but were 
expelled by a counter-attack. On the left bank of the River Stokhod, in the region 
of Chervische—Gelenin, the enemy opened heavy artillery fire against the Russian 
munition depéts and on the river passages. Simultaneously the enemy discharged 
thirteen gas waves from the Gelenin—Borovno sector. Under cover of artillery 
fire he attacked on the Toboly—Gelenin front and pressed back the Russians, and 
a hostile detachment succeeded in crossing the Stokhod north-east of Gelenin. 
As the Russian left flank troops, which were defending the munition dumps, found 
themselves in a serious position owing to the pressure of the enemy, they crossed 
to the right bank of the Stokhod. [The blow was struck at Toboly, on a quiet part 
of the Stokhod front, in spite of the thaw, and improved the German position on 
a front of six or seven miles. This stretch of the river front had been one of the 
sectors of the whole line since General Lesh’s great sweep of the river 
The German report claimed to have captured the bridge-head, and this 
was later admitted by the Russians. The nature of the country is such as to preclude 
a serious development in consequence of the German crossing of the river. On 
both sides of this sluggish stream the flat plain is a roadless wilderness of marsh 
and forest, extremely difficult for the movement of troops even as late in the year 
The spot is about forty miles north-east of Kovel.] The Russians: lost 
iments besides some other troops, and the figures 
150 machine-guns and 
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mine-throwers. The attack was not followed up by the enemy save by an inter- 
mittent artillery fire. 

April 4th.—In the evening, after heavy artiilery fire on the sector Pieniaki— 
Czepiele—Zwyzyn (north-east Galicia) the enemy attacked Czepicle and was repulsed ; 
five other attacks followed, during the last of which the Germans entered the 
Russian trenches, to be expelled immediately by a counter-attack. By a sixth 
attack the enemy succeeded in occupying a portion of the trenches near the village 
of Czepiele; at the close of the day the Russians once more dislodged him and 
completely restored the position. 

April 5th.—East of Plakanen (thirteen and a half miles south of Riga) the 
enemy after a heavy bombardment assumed the offensive and occupied a part of 
the Russian trenches, but was driven out by a counter-attack. 

April 6th.—In Galicia, north of Brzezany, in the region of Augustowka— 
Koninchy, after artillery preparation, the enemy attacked the Russian positions 
but was repulsed. South-west of Brzezany, in the region of Lipnica—Dolna, the 
Russians exploded a mine and destroyed the hostile trenches, the site of which 
was then captured and held against all enemy counter-attacks. In the Carpathians, 
west of the town of Tomnatic (? Mount Tomnatic in South Bukovina) a strong 
enemy detachment succeeded in entering the Russian trenches, but was expelled 
by a counter-attack. 

April 7th.—In Galicia, south-east of Brzezany, two,enemy attacks were repulsed. 
In the Carpathians, south-west of Tomnatic, another hostile attack was also 
repulsed. 

April 1st.—Rumanian Front.—South of the River Uzul the enemy attacked the 
Russian positions but was beaten back. On the Rumanian front the Russians, 
after strong artillery preparation, attacked on a width of seven kilometres (four and 
a half miles) the frontier heights on both sides of the Uzul valley (the Uzul is a 
tributary of the Trotus) and were repulsed. (German report.) 

April 4th.—On the lower Sereth, between the mouth of the River Rimnic and 
the village of Kredjeni (? Grangeni), the enemy, after a heavy bombardment, 
twice attacked the Riutssian positions south of the village of Garleasca, but was 
repulsed. 

April 5th.—Between the Jacobeny—Vale Putna high road and the railway line 
another enemy attack failed. 

April 6th.—West of the town of Tolgyes an enemy attack was repulsed. 

April 7th.—In the region of Monestirka—Casin (thirteen and a half miles south 
of Ocna) the enemy’s offensive was defeated by the Rumanians. 

April 2nd.—Balkan Front.—-On various parts of the front, notably in the Lake 
Prespa (west of Monastir) region, there were patrol engagements followed by violent 
but local actions. The Allies everywhere had the advantage. In the Monastir-— 
Tcherna sector the artillery on both sides showed particular activity. 

April 3rd.—In the region north of Monastir 2nd between the lakes Prespa and 
Ochrida there was rifle and gun fire. [The enemy continued to bombard 
Monastir with long-range guns, firing incendiary and asphyxiating shells of large 
calibre; during the period March 22nd-30th 920 shells were thrown into the town.j 

April 4th.—On the whole front between the Vardar and the lakes, notably in 
the region of Tchervenastena (west of Monastir), there were bombardments. 

April 5th.—In the sector of Monastir and Tcherna the enemy displayed great 
A hostile bombing attack on the Italian troops near Hill 1,050 





artillery activity. 


(east of Monastir) met with no success. West of Monastir five enemy attacks on 
Tchervenastena were repulsed by the French. 

Itauran Treatre.-—April 2nd.—Artillery activity in the mountainous districts 
was impeded by heavy snowfalls, but in the Adige Valley it was considerable. 
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In the Val Lagarina the enemy bombarded Ala with calibre shells and did 
some damage; the Italian batteries replied effectively, shelling military buildings 
at Riva, Rovereto, and Villa Lagarina. 

April 3rd.—In the Adige Valley, as a retaliation to the continued shelling of 
Ala by the enemy, the Italians renewed the bombardment of the military buildings 
at Riva, Arco, and Rovereto. In the evening, north of Boscomalo (Hudi Log), on 
the Carso, the Italians captured and occupied an advanced enemy post. 

April 4th.—On the Julian front several successful Italian raids. 

April 6th.—During the night of the 5th-6th, on the Carso, the enemy violently 
bombarded Hill 144 (about a mile from Monfalcone), but was silenced by the 
Italian guns. 

April 7th.—During the night of the 6th-7th, on the Carso, an Italian detach- 
ment surprised and occupied an advanced post north of Boscomalo (Hudi Log), 
capturing the entire garrison. 


WESTERN Persia.—March 31st.—The pursuit of the Turks continued in the 


direction of Khanikin (near the Turco-Persian border). The Russian cavalry 


occupied Kasr-i-Shirin and Khanikin and were engaged with the Turkish rearguard 
which was endeavouring to stop them crossing the Dialah River near the village 
of Dekke. 

April 1st.—With the purpose of joining the British, a Cossack sotnia was 
despatched from Khanikin to Kizil Robat (on the Baghdad road). 

The following is a summary of the operations by the Russians in Western 
Persia from the fall of Kut to their junction with the British in Mesopotamia :- 

March 3rd.—The Turks fell back from the Assadabad Pass fifteen miles north- 
west of Hamadan, fighting a succession of rearguard actions till the roth. 

March toth.—At the Kara-su, where they had destroyed the bridge over the 
river, the Turks held up the pursuing Russians. 

March 11th.—Kermanshah was occupied by the Russians, who continued the 
pursuit, without a halt, to Serinal-Kerind, where the Turks occupied strong, 
previously prepared, positions across a gorge. 

March 20th-30th.—Here a rearguard action lasted for ten days, the Turks 
retreating on the 30th with the Russians in close pursuit. 

March 31st.—The Russians reached Kasr-i-Shirin and on— 

April 2nd, Kizil Robat. With the exception of small detachments the Turks 
had now evacuated Persia. [The road all the way from Hamadari was a defile 
between snow-clad mountains which made a turning movement almost impossible ; 
but owing to the relentless pursuit the enemy suffered heavy losses in the retreat 
owing to artillery fire, sickness, and exhaustion. The Turkish infantry were foot- 
sore and most of them were bare-footed. The country between Kermanshah and 
Khanikin is an uninhabited waste. Seven armies have passed through it in ten 
months, and supplies no longer exist. The Cossack horses were fed on dry 
leaves and shrubs. There was no grain and the troops had been reduced to two 
chappaties a day.] 


MesopotaMiA.—April 2nd.—Russian and British advanced detachments estab- 
lished touch on the left bank of the Dialah River. The Turkish forces) in this 
region were reported to be in retreat in the direction of Kifri. [The meeting of 
the Allied troops occurred on the Baghdad—Khanikin road, not far from the 
Persian border, which they both had been gradually approaching for some weeks 
past. The main Russian force struck off by a by-road in a direction which would 
bring them across the line of retreat of the Turks falling back to Kifri before the 
British. The point where, on April 1st or 2nd, the Russians were engaged with 
a Turkish rearguard (see Western Persia) is about two miles east of the main road 
to Kifri and the north. The British forces were now operating in four -distinct 
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directions from Baghdad :—{1) Due west to the Euphrates; (2) north, along the 
Tigris, in the direction of Samarra; (3) north-east along the main highway to 
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Mosul, and the north via Kifri; (4) north-east along the road to Khanikin and 
Persia.] 





APPENDIX XXIV. 
Despatch from General Sir Douglas Haig, G.C.B., Commanding in Chief the 
British Forces in France. 


General Headquarters, 
My Lorp, 23rd December, 1916. 

I have the honour to submit the following report on the operations of the 
Forces under my command since May 19th, the date of my last Despatch. 

1. The principle of an offensive campaign during the summer of 1916 had 
already been decided on by all the Allies. The various possible alternatives on 
the Western front had been studied and discussed by General Joffre and myself, 
and we were in complete agreement as to the front to be attacked by the combined 
French and British Armies. Preparations for our offensive had made considerable 
progress ; but as the date on which the attack should begin was dependent on 
many doubtful factors, a final decision on that point was deferred until the 
general situation should become clearer. 

Subject to the necessity of commencing operations before the summer was too 
far advanced, and with due regard to the general situation, I desired to postpone 
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my attack as long as possible. The British Armies were growing in numbers and 
the supply of munitions was steadily increasing. Moreover, a very large propor- 
tion of the officers and men under my command were still far from being fully 
trained, and the longer the attack could be deferred, the more efficient they would 
become. On the other hand, the Germans were continuing to press their attacks 
at Verdun, and both there and on the Italian front, where the Austrian offensive 
was gaining ground, it was evident that the strain might become too great to be 
borne unless timely action were taken to relieve it. Accordingly, while maintaining 
constant touch with General Joffre in regard to all these considerations, my pre- 
parations were pushed on, and I agreed, with the consent of His Majesty’s 
Government, that my attack should be launched whenever the general situation 
required it with as great a force as I might then be able to make available. 


2. By the end of May the pressure of the enemy on the Italian front had 
assumed such serious proportions, that the Russian campaign was opened early 
in June, and the brilliant successes gained by our Allies against the Austrians at 
once caused a movement of German troops from the Western to the Eastern 
front. This, however, did not lessen the pressure on Verdun. The heroic defence 
of our French Allies had already gained many weeks of inestimable value, and 
had caused the enemy very heavy losses ; but the strain continued to increase. In 
view, therefore, of the situation in the various theatres of war, it was eventually 
agreed between General Joffre and myself that the combined French and British 
offensive should not be postponed beyond the end of June. 


The object of that offensive was threefold :— 


(i.) To relieve the pressure on Verdun. 

(ii.) To assist our Allies in the other theatres of war by stopping any further 
transfer of German troops from the Western front. 

(iii.) To wear down the strength of the forces opposed to us. 


3. While my final preparations were in progress the enemy made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to interfere with my arrangements. The first, directed on 
May 21st against our positions on the Vimy Ridge, south and _ south-east of 
Souchez, resulted in a small enemy gain of no strategic or tactical importance; 
and rather than weaken my offensive by involving additional troops in the task of 
recovering the lost ground, I decided to consolidate a position in rear of our 
original line. 

The second enemy attack was delivered on June 2nd, on a front of one and a 
half miles from Mount Sorrell to Hooge, and succeeded in penetrating to a 
maximum depth of 7oo yards. As the southern part of the lost position com- 
manded our trenches I judged it necessary to recover it, and by an attack launched 
on June 13th, carefully prepared and well executed, this was successfully accom- 
plished by our troops on the spot. 

Neither of these enemy attacks succeeded in delaying the preparations fe the 
major operations which I had in view. 

4. These preparations were necessarily very elaborate, and took considerable 
time. 

Vast stocks of ammunition and stores of all kinds had to be accumulated 
beforehand within a convenient distance of our front. To deal with these many 
miles of new railways—both standard and narrow gauge—and trench tramways 
were laid. All available roads were improved, many others were made, and long 
causeways were built over marshy valleys. Many additional dug-outs had to be 
provided as shelter for the troops, for use as dressing stations for the wounded, 
and as magazines for storing ammunition, food, water, and engineering material. 
Scores of miles of deep communication trenches had to be dug, as well as trenches 
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for telephone wires, assembly and assault trenches, and numerous gun emplace- 
ments and observation posts. 

Important mining operations were undertaken, and charges were laid at 
various points beneath the enemy’s lines. 

Except in the river valleys, the existing supplies of water were hopelessly 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the numbers of men and horses to be con- 
centrated in this area as the preparations for our offensive proceeded. To meet 
this difficulty many wells and borings were sunk, and over one hundred pumping 
plants were installed. More than one hundred and twenty miles of water mains 
were laid, and everything was got ready to ensure an adequate water supply as 
our troops advanced. 

Much of this preparatory work had to be done under very trying conditions, 
and was liable to constant interruption from the enemy’s fire. The weather, on 
the whole, was bad, and the local accommodation totally insufficient for housing 
the troops employed, who consequently had to content themselves with such rough 
shelter as could be provided in the circumstances. All this labour, too, had to be 
carried out in addition to fighting and to the everyday work of maintaining exist- 
ing defences. It threw a heavy strain on the troops, which was borne by them 
with a cheerfulness beyond all praise. 

5. The enemy’s position to be attacked was of a very formidable character, 
situated on a high, undulating tract of ground, which rises to more than 500 feet 
above sea-level, and forms the watershed between the Somme on the one side and 
the rivers of south-western Belgium on the other. On the southern face of this 
watershed, the general trend of which is from east-south-east to west-north-west, 
the ground falls in a series of long irregular spurs and deep depressions to the 
valley of the Somme. Well down the forward slopes of this face the enemy’s first 
system of defence, starting from the Somme near Curlu, ran at first northwards 
for 3,000 yards, then westwards for 7,000 yards to near Fricourt, where it turned 
nearly due north, forming a great salient angle in the enemy’s lines. 

Some 10,000 yards north of Fricourt the trenches crossed the River Ancre, a 
tributary of the Somme, and, still running northwards, passed over the summit of 
the watershed, about Hébuterne and Gommecourt, and then down its northern 
spurs to Arras. 

On the 20,000 yards front between the Somme and the Ancre the enemy had a 
strong second system of defence, sited generally on or near the southern crest of 
the highest part of the watershed, at an average distance of from 3,000 to 5,000 
yards behind his first system of trenches. 

During nearly two years’ preparation he had spared no pains to render these 
defences impregnable. The first and second systems each consisted of several 
lines of deep trenches, well provided with bomb-proof shelters and with numerous 
communication trenches connecting them. The front of the trenches in each 
system was protected by wire entanglements, many of,them in two belts forty 
yards broad, built of iron stakes interlaced with barbed wire, often almost as 
thick as a man’s finger. 

The numerous woods and villages in and between these systems of defence 
had been turned into veritable fortresses. The deep cellars, usually to be found 
in the villages, and the numerous pits and quarries common to a chalk country, 
were used to provide cover for machine-guns and trench mortars. The existing 
cellars were supplemented by elaborate dug-outs, sometimes in two storeys, and 
these were connected up by passages as much as thirty feet below the surface of 
the ground. The salients in the enemy’s line, from which he could bring enfilade 
fire across his front, were made into self-contained forts, ‘and often protected by 
mine-fields ; while strong redoubts and concrete machine-gun emplacements had 
been constructed in positions from which he could sweep his own trenches should 
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these be taken. The ground lent itself to good artillery observation on the enemy’s 
part, and he had skilfully arranged for cross fire by his guns. 

These various systems of defence, with the fortified localities and other 
supporting points between them, were cunningly sited to afford each other mutual 
assistance and to admit of the utmost possible development of enfilade and flank- 
ing fire by machine-guns and artillery. They formed, in short, not merely a 
eries of successive lines, but one composite system of enormous depth and 


strength. 
Behind this second system of trenches, in addition to woods, villages, and 


other strong points prepared for defence, the enemy had several other lines already 

completed ; and we had learnt from aeroplane reconnaissance that he was hard at 

work improving and strengthening these and digging fresh ones between them 
nd still farther back. 

In the area above described, between the Somme and the Ancre, our front line 
trenches ran parallel and close to those of the enemy, but below them. We had 
good direct observation on his front system of trenches and on the various defences 
sited on the slopes above us between his first and second systems ; but the second 
system itself, in many places, could not be observed from the ground in our 


possession, while, except from the air, nothing could be seen of his more distant 


defences. 

North of the Ancre, where the opposing trenches ran transversely across the 
main ridge, the enemy’s defences were equally elaborate and formidable. So far 
as command of ground was concerned, we were here practically on level terms, but, 
partly as a result of this, our direct observation over the ground held by the enemy 
was not so good as it was farther south. On portions of this front the opposing 
first-line tre es were more widely separated from each other; while in the 


valleys to the north were many hidden gun positions from which the enemy could 


develop flanking fire on our troops as they advanced across the open. 


6. The period of active operations dealt with in this Despatch divides itself 
roughly into three phases. The first phase opened with the attack of July rst, 
the success of which evidently came as a surprise to the enemy and caused con- 
siderable confusion and disorganization in his ranks. The advantages gained on 
that date and developed during the first half of July, may be regarded as having 
been rounded off by the operations of July 14th ahd three following days, which 
gave us possession of the southern crest of the main plateau between Delville 
Wood and Bazentin-le-Petit. 

We then entered upon a contest lasting for many weeks, during which the 
enemy, having found his strongest defences unavailing, and now fully alive to his 
danger, put forth his utmost efforts to keep his hold on the main ridge. This 
stage of the battle constituted a prolonged and severe struggle for mastery between 
the contending Armies, in which, although progress was slow and difficult, the 
confidence of our troops in their ability to win was never shaken. Their tenacity 
and determination proved more than equal to their task, and by the first week in 
September they had established a fighting superiority that has left its mark on the 
enemy, of which possession of the ridge was merely the visible proof. 

The way was then opened for the third phase, in which our advance was 
pushed down the forward slopes of the ridge and further extended on both flanks 
until, from Morval to Thiepval, the whole plateau and a good deal of ground 
beyond were in our possession. Meanwhile, our gallant Allies, in addition to great 
successes south of the Somme, had pushed their advance, against equally deter- 
mined opposition and under most difficult tactical conditions, up the long slopes 
on our immediate right, and were now preparing to drive the enemy from the 
summit of the narrow and difficult portion of the main ridge which lies between 
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the Combles Valley and the River Tortille, a stream flowing from the north into 
the Somme just below Péronne. 

7. Defences of the nature described could only be attacked with any prospect 
of success after careful artillery preparation. It was accordingly decided that our 
bombardment should begin on June 24th, and a large force of artillery was brought 
into action for the purpose. 

Artillery bombardments were also carried out daily at different points on the 
rest of our front, and during the period from June 24th to July 1st, gas was dis- 
charged with good effect at more than forty places along our line upon a frontage 
which in total amounted to over fifteen miles. Some seventy raids, too, were 
undertaken by our infantry between Gommecourt and our extreme left north of 
Ypres during the week preceding the attack, and these kept me well informed as 
to the enemy’s dispositions, besides serving other useful purposes. 

On June 25th the Royal Flying Corps carried out a general attack on the 
enemy’s observation balloons, destroying nine of them, and depriving the enemy 
for the time being of this form of observation. 


Joint Attack LAUNCHED. 


8. On July ist, at 7.30 a.m., after a final hour of exceptionally violent 
bombardment, our infantry assault was launched. Simultaneously the French 
attacked on both sides of the Somme, co-operating closely with us. 

The British main front of attack extended from Maricourt on our right, round 
the salient at Fricourt, to the Ancre in front of St. Pierre Divion. To assist this 
main attack by holding the enemy’s reserves and occupying his artillery, the 
enemy’s trenches north of the Ancre, as far as Serre inclusive, were to be assaulted 
simultaneously ; while further north a subsidiary attack was to be made on both 
sides of the salient at Gommecourt. 

I had entrusted the attack on the front from Maricourt to Serre to the Fourth 
Army, under the command of General Sir Henry S. Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., with five Army Corps at his disposal. The subsidiary attack at 
Gommecourt was carried out by troops from the Army commanded by General Sir 
E..H. H. Allenby, K.C.B. 

Just prior to the attack the mines which had been prepared under the enemy’s 
lines were exploded, and smoke was discharged at many places along our front. 
Through this smoke our infantry advanced to the attack with the utmost steadi- 
ness, in spite of the very heavy barrage of the enemy’s guns. On our right our 
troops met with immediate success, and rapid progress was made. Before mid- 
day Montauban had been carried, and shortly afterwards the Briqueterie, to the 
east, and the whole of the ridge to the west of the village were in our hands. 
Opposite Mametz part of our assembly trenches had been practically levelled by 
the enemy artillery, making it necessary for our infantry to advance to the attack 
across 400 yards of open ground. Nonetheless they forced their way into Mametz, 
and reached their objective in the valley beyond, first throwing out a defensive 
flank towards Fricourt on their left. At the same time the enemy’s trenches were 
entered north of Fricourt, so that the enemy’s garrison in that village was pressed 
on three sides. 

Further north, though the villages of La Boisselle and Ovillers for the time 
being resisted our attack, our troops drove deeply into the German lines on the 
flanks of these strongholds, and so paved the way for their capture later. On the 
spur running south from Thiepval the work known as the Leipzig Salient was 
stormed, and severe fighting took place for the possession of the village and its 
defences. Here and north of the valley of the Ancre as far as Serre, on the left 
flank of our attack, our initial successes were not sustained. Striking progress 
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was made at many points, and parties of troops penetrated the enemy’s positions 
to the outer defences of Grandcourt, and also to Pendant Copse and Serre ; but the 
enemy’s continued resistance at Thiepval and Beaumont Hamel made it impossible 
to forward reinforcements and ammunition, and, in spite of their gallant efforts, 
our troops were forced to withdraw during the night to their own lines. 

The subsidiary attack at Gommecourt also forced its way into the enemy’s 
positions ; but there met with such vigorous opposition, that as soon as it was 
considered that the attack had fulfilled its object our troops were withdrawn. 

9. In view of the general situation at the end of the first day’s operations, I 
decided that the best course was to press forward on a front extending from our 
junction with the French, to a point halfway between La Boisselle and Contalmaison, 
and to limit the offensive on our left for the present to a slow and methodical 
advance. North of the Ancre such preparations were to be made as would hold 
the enemy to his positions, and enable the attack to be resumed there later if 
desirable. In order that General Sir Henry Rawlinson might be left free to con- 
centrate his attention on the portion of the front where the attack was to be pushed 
home, I also decided to place the operations against the front, La Boisselle to Serre, 
under the command of General Sir Hubert de la P. Gough, K.C.B., to whom I 
accordingly allotted the two northern corps of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Army. My 
instructions to Sir Hubert Gough were that his Army was to maintain a steady 
pressure on the front from La Boisselle to the Serre Road, and to act as a pivot, 
on which our line could swing as our attacks on his right made progress towards 


the north. 
In 


10. During the succeeding days the attack was continued on these lines. 


spite of the strong counter-attacks on the Briqueterie and Montauban, by midday 
on July 2nd our troops had captured Fricourt, and in the afternoon and evening 


stormed Fricourt Wood and the farm to the north. During July 3rd and 4th 
Bernafay and Caterpillar Woods were also captured, and our troops pushed 
forward to the railway north of Mametz. On these days the reduction of La 
Boisselle was completed after hard fighting, while the outskirts of Contalmaison 
were reached on July 5th. North of La Boisselle also the enemy’s forces opposite 
us were kept constantly engaged, and our holding in the Leipzig Salient was 
gradually increased. 

To sum up the results of the fighting of these five days, on a front of over six 
miles, from the Briqueterie to La Boisselle, our troops had swept over the whole 
of the enemy’s first and strongest system of defence, which he had done his 
utmost to render impregnable. They had driven him back over a distance of more 
than a mile, and had carried four elaborately fortified villages. 

The number of prisoners passed , back at the close of July sth had already 
reached the total of ninety-four officers and 5,724 other ranks. 

11. After the five days’ heavy and continuous fighting just described, it was 
essential to carry out certain readjustments and reliefs of the forces engaged. 
In normal conditions of enemy resistance the amount of progress that can be made 
at any time without a pause in the general advance is necessarily limited. Apart 
from the physical exhaustion of the attacking troops and the considerable distances 
separating the enemy’s successive main systems of defence, special artillery pre- 
paration was required before a successful assault could be delivered. Meanwhile, 
however, local operations were continued, in spite of much unfavourable weather. 
The attack on Contalmaison and Mametz Wood was undertaken on July 7th, and 
after three days’ obstinate fighting, in the course of which the enemy delivered 
several powerful counter-attacks, the village and the whole of the wood, except 
its northern border, were finally secured. On July 7th also a footing was gained 
in the outer defences of Ovillers, while on July oth, on our extreme right, Maltz 
Horn Farm—an important point on the spur north of Hardecourt—was secured. 
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A thousand yards north of this farm our troops had succeeded at the second 
attempt in establishing themselves on July 8th in the southern end of Trénes 
Wood. The enemy’s positions in the northern and eastern parts of this wood were 
very strong, and no fewer than eight powerful German counter-attacks were made 
here during the next five days. In the course of this struggle portions of the 
wood changed hands several times; but we were left eventually, on July 13th, in 
possession of the southern part of it. 

12. Meanwhile Mametz Wood had been entirely cleared of the enemy, and 
with Trénes Wood also practically in our possession, we were in a position to 
undertake an assault upon the enemy’s second system of defences. Arrangements 
were accordingly made for an attack to be delivered at daybreak on the morning 
of July 14th against a front extending from Longueval to Bazentin-le-Petit Wood, 
both inclusive. Contalmaison Villa, on a spur 1,000 yards west of Bazentin-le- 
Petit Wood, had already been captured to secure the left flank of the attack, and 
advantage had been taken of the progress made by our infantry to move our 
artillery forward into new positions. The preliminary bombardment had opened 
on July 11th. The opportunities offered by the ground for enfilading the enemy’s 
lines were fully utilized and did much to secure the success of our attack. 

13. In the early hours of July 14th the attacking troops moved out over the 
open for a distance of from about 1,000 to 1,400 yards, and lined up in the dark- 
ness just below the crest and some 300 to 500 yards from the enemy’s trenches. 
Their advance was covered by strong patrols, and their correct deployment had 
been ensured by careful previous preparations. The whole movement was carried 
out unobserved, and without touch being lost in any case. The decision to 
attempt a night operation of this magnitude, with an Army, the bulk of which 
has been raised since the beginning of the war, was perhaps the highest tribute 
that could be paid to the quality of our troops. It would not have been possible 
but for the most careful preparation and forethought, as well as thorough recon- 
naissance of the ground, which was in many cases made personally by Divisional, 
Brigade, and Battalion Commanders and their staffs before framing their detailed 
orders for the advance.’ 

The actual assault was delivered at 3.25 a.m. on July 14th, when there was 
just sufficient light to be able to distinguish friend from foe at short ranges, and 
along the whole front attacked by our troops, preceded by a very effective artillery 
barrage, swept over the enemy’s first trenches and on into the defences beyond. 

On our right the enemy was driven from his last foothold in Trénes Wood, 
and by 8.0 a.m. we had cleared the whole of it, relieving a body of 170 men 
who had maintained themselves all night in the northern corner of the wood, 
although completely surrounded by the enemy. Our position in the wood was 
finally consolidated, and strong patrols were sent out from it in the direction of 
Guillemont and Longueval. The southern half of this latter village was already 
in the hands of the troops who had advanced west of Trénes Wood. The 
northern half, with the exception of two strong points, was captured by 4.0 p.m. 
after a severe struggle. 

In the centre of our attack Bazentin-le-Grand village and wood were also 
gained, and our troops pushing northwards captured Bazentin-le-Petit village, and 
the cemetery to the east. Here the enemy counter-attacked twice about mid-day 
without success, and again in the afternoon, on the latter occasion momentarily 
reoccupying the northern half of the village as far as the church. Our troops 
immediately returned to the attack, and drove him out again with heavy losses. 
To the left of the village Bazentin-le-Petit Wood was cleared, in spite of the con- 
siderable resistance of the enemy along its western edge, where we successfully 
repulsed a counter-attack. In the afternoon further ground was gained to the 
west of the Wood, and posts were established immediately south of Poziéres. 
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The enemy’s troops, who had been severely handled in these attacks and 
counter-attacks, began to show signs of disorganization, and it was reported early 
in the afternoon that it was possible to advance to High Wood. General Rawlin- 
son, who had held a force of cavalry in readiness for such an eventuality, decided 
to employ a part of it. As the fight progressed, small bodies of this force had 
pushed forward gradually, keeping in close touch with the development of the 
action and prepared to seize quickly any opportunity that might occur. A 
squadron now came up on the flanks of our infantry, who entered High Wood at 
about 8.0 p.m., and, after some hand-to-hand fighting, cleared the whole of the 
Wood, with the exception of the northern apex. Acting mounted in co-operation 
with the infantry the cavalry came into action with good effect, killing several of 
the enemy and capturing some prisoners. 

14. On July 15th the battle still continued, though on a reduced scale. 
Arrow Head Copse, between the southern edge of Trénes Wood and Guillemont, 
and Waterlot Farm on the Longueval-Guillemont Road, were seized, and Delville 
Wood was captured and held against several hostile counter-attacks. In Longueval 
fierce fighting continued until dusk for the possession of the two strong points 
and the orchards to the north of the village. The situation in this area made the 
position of our troops in High Wood somewhat precarious, and they now began to 
suffer numerous casualties from the enemy’s heavy shelling. Accordingly orders 
were given for their withdrawal, and this was effected during the night of 
July rs5th-16th, without interference by the enemy. All the wounded were brought in. 

In spite of repeated enemy counter-attacks further progress was made on the 
night of July 16th along the enemy’s main second-line trenches north-west of 
Bazentin-le-Petit Wood to within 500 yards of the north-east corner of the village of 
Poziéres, which our troops were already approaching from the south. 

Meanwhile the operations farther north had also made progress. Since the 
attack of July 7th the enemy in and about Ovillers had been pressed relentlessly, 
and gradually driven. back by incessant bombing attacks and local assaults, in 
accordance with the general instructions I had given to General Sir Hubert 
Gough. On July 16th a large body of the garrison of Owillers surrendered, and 
that night and during the following day, by a direct advance from the west 
across No Man’s Land, our troops carried the remainder of the village and pushed 
out along the spur to the north and eastwards toward Poziéres. 

15. The results of the operations of July 14th and subsequent days were of 
considerable importance. The enemy’s second main system of defence had been 
captured on a front of over three miles. We had again forced him back more 
than a mile, and had gained possession of the southern crest of the main ridge 
on a front of 6,000 yards. Four more of his fortified villages and three woods 
had been wrested from him by determined fighting, and our advanced troops had 
penetrated as far as his third line of defence. In spite of a resolute resistance 
and many counter-attacks, in which the enemy had suffered severely, our line was 
definitely established from. Maltz Horn Farm, where we met the French left, 
northwards along the eastern edge of Trénes Wood to Longueval, then westwards 
past Bazentin-le-Grand to the northern corner of Bazentin-le-Petit and Bazentin-le- 
Petit Wood, and then westwards again past the southern face of Poziéres to the 
north of Ovillers. Posts were established at Arrow Head' Copse and Waterlot 
Farm, while we had troops thrown forward in Delville Wood and towards High 
Wood, though their position was not yet secure. 

I cannot speak too highly of the skill, daring, endurance, and determination 
by which these results have been achieved. Great credit is due to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson for the thoroughness and care with which this difficult undertaking 
was planned ; while the advance and deployment made by night without confusion, 
and the complete success of the subsequent attack, constitute a striking tribute 
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to the discipline and spirit of the troops engaged, as well as to the powers of 
leadership and organization of their commanders and staffs. 

During these operations and their development on the 15th, a number of 
enemy guns were taken, making~our total captures since July ist, eight heavy 
howitzers, four heavy guns, forty-two field and light guns and field howitzers, 
thirty trench mortars, and fifty-two machine guns. Very considerable losses had 
been inflicted on the enemy, and the prisoners captured amounted to over 2,000, 
bringing the total since July 1st to over 10,000. 

16. There was strong evidence that the enemy force engaged on the battle front 
had been severely shaken by the repeated successes gained by ourselves and our 
Allies; but the great strength and depth of his defences had secured for him 
sufficient time to bring up fresh troops, and he had still many powerful fortifica- 
tions, both trenches, villages, and woods, to which he could cling in our front and 
on our flanks. 

We had, indeed, secured a footing on the main ridge, but only on a front of 
6,000 yards ; and desirous though I was to follow up quickly the successes we had 
won, it was necessary first to widen this front. 

West of Bazentin-le-Petit the villages of Poziéres and Thiepval, together with 
the whole elaborate system of trenches round, between and on the main ridge 
behind them, had still to be carried. An advance further east would, however, 
eventually turn these defences, and all that was for the present required on the 
left flank of our attack was a steady, methodical, step by step advance as already 
ordered. ; 

On our right flank the situation called for stronger measures. At Delville 
Wood and Longueval our lines formed a sharp salient, from which our front ran 
on the one side westwards to Poziéres, and on the other southwards to Maltz Horn 
Farm. At Maltz Horn Farm our lines joined the French, and the Allied front 
continued still southwards to the village of Hem on the Somme. 

This pronounced salient invited counter-attacks by the enemy. He possessed 
direct observation on it all round from Guillemont on the south-east to High 
Wood on the north-west. He could bring a concentric fire of artillery to bear not 
only on the wood and village, but also on. the confined space behind, through 
which ran the French communications as well as ours, where great numbers of 
guns, besides ammunition and impedimenta of all sorts, had necessarily to be 
crowded together. Having been in occupation of this ground for nearly two years 
he knew every foot of it, and could not fail to appreciate the possibilities of 
causing us heavy loss there by indirect artillery fire ; while it was evident that, 
if he could drive in the salient in our line and so gain direct observation on the 
ground behind, our position in that area would become very uncomfortable. 

If there had not been good grounds for confidence that the enemy was not 
capable of driving from this position troops who had shown themselves able to 
wrest it from him, the situation would have been an anxious one. In any case it 
was clear that the first requirement at the moment was that our right flank, and 
the French troops in extension of it, should swing up into line with our centre. 
To effect this, however, strong enemy positions had to be captured both by our- 
selves and by our Allies. 

From Delville Wood the main plateau extends for 4,000 yards east-north-east 
to Les Boeufs and Morval, and for about the same distance south-eastwards to 
Leuze and Bouleau Woods, which stands above and about 1,000 yards to the 
west of Combles. To bring my right up into line with the rest of my front it 
was necessary to capture Guillemont, Falfemont Farm, and Leuze Wood, and then 
Ginchy and Bouleau Wood. These localities were naturally very strong, and 
they had been elaborately fortified. The enemy’s main second-line system of 
defence ran in front of them from Waterlot Farm, which was already in our 
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hands, south-eastwards to Falfemont Farm, and thence southwards to the Somme. 
The importance of holding us back in this area could not escape the enemy’s 
notice, and he had dug and wired many new trenches, both in front of and behind 
his original lines. He had also brought up fresh troops, and there was no possi- 
bility of taking him by surprise. 

The task before us was therefore a very difficult one, and entailed a real trial 
of strength between the opposing forces. At this juncture its difficulties were 
increased by unfavourable weather. The nature of the ground limited the possi- 
bility of direct observation by our artillery fire, and we were consequently much 
dependent on observation from the air. As in that element we had attained 
almost complete superiority, all that we required was a clear atmosphere ; but 
with this we were not favoured for several weeks. We had rather more rain than 
is usual in July and August, and even when no rain fell there was an almost 
constant haze and frequent low clouds. 

In swinging up my own right it was very important that the French line north 
of the Somme should be advanced at the same time in close combination with the 
movement of the British troops. The line of demarcation agreed on between the 
French commander and myself ran from Maltz Horn Farm due eastwards to the 
Combles Valley, and then north-eastwards up that valley to a point midway 
between Sailly-Saillisel and Morval. These two villages had been fixed 
upon as the objectives, respectively, of the French left and of my 
right. In order to advance in co-operation with my right, and eventually to 
reach Sailly-Saillisel, our Allies had still to fight their way up that portion of 
the main ridge which lies between the Combles Valley on the West and the River 
Tortille on the east. To do so they had to capture, in the first place, the strongly 
fortified villages of Maurepas, Le Forest, Rancourt, and Frégicourt, besides many 
woods and strong systems of trenches. As the high ground on each side of the 
Combles Valley commands the slopes of the ridge on the opposite side, it was 
essential that the advance of the two armies should be simultaneous and made in 
the closest co-operation. This was fully recognized by both armies, and our plans 
were made accordingly. 

To carry out the necessary preparations to deal with the difficult situation 
outlined above, a short pause was necessary to enable tired troops to be relieved 
and guns to be moved forward ; while at the same time old communications had 
to be improved and new ones made. Entrenchments against probable counter- 
attacks could not be neglected, and fresh dispositions of troops were required for 
the new attacks to be directed eastwards. 

It was also necessary to continue such pressure on the rest of our front, not 
only on the Ancre but further south, as would make it impossible for the enemy to 
devote himself entirely to resisting the advance between Delville Wood and the 
Somme. In addition it was desirable further to secure our hold on thé main 
ridge west of Delville Wood by gaining more ground to our front in that direction. 
Orders were therefore issued in accordance with the general considerations 
explained above, and, without relaxing pressure along the enemy’s front from 
Delville Wood to the West, preparations for an attack on Guillemont were pushed 
on. 

17. During the afternoon of July 18th the enemy developed his expected 
counter-attack against Delville Wood, after heavy preliminary shelling. By sheer 
weight of numbers and at very heavy cost he forced his way through the northern 
and north-eastern portion of the wood and into the northern half of Longueval, 
which our troops had cleared only that morning. In the south-east corner of the 
wood he was held up by a gallant defence, and further south three attacks on our 
positions in Waterlot Farm failed. 
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This enemy attack on Delville Wood marked the commencement of the long 
closely contested struggle which was not finally decided in our favour till the 
fall of Guillemont on September 3rd, a decision which was confirmed by the 
capture of Ginchy six days later. Considerable gains were indeed made during 
this period ; but progress was slow and bought only by hard fighting. A footing 
was established in High Wood on July 20th, and our line linked up thence with 
Longueval. A subsequent advance by the Fourth Army on July 23rd on a wide 
front from Guillemont to near Poziéres found the enemy in great strength all 
along the line, with machine-guns and forward troops in shell holes and newly 
constructed trenches well in front of his main defences. Although ground was 
won the strength of the resistance experienced showed that the hostile troops had 
recovered from their previous confusion sufficiently to necessitate long and careful 
preparation before further successes on any great scale could be secured. 

An assault delivered simultaneously on this date by General Gough’s Army 
against Poziéres gained considerable results, and by the morning of July 25th 
the whole of that village was carried, including the cemetery, and important pro- 
gress was made along the enemy’s trenches to the north-east. That evening, 
after heavy artillery preparation, the enemy launched two more powerful counter- 
attacks, the one directed against our new position in and around High Wood and 
the other delivered from the north-west of Delville Wood. Both attacks were 
completely broken up with very heavy losses to the enemy. 

On July 27th the remainder of Delville Wood was recovered, and two days 

later the northern portion of Longueval and the orchards were cleared of the 
enemy, after severe fighting, in which our own and the enemy’s artillery were very 
active. 
18. On July 30th the village of Guillemont and Falfemont Farm to the 
south-east were attacked, in conjunction with a French attack north of the Somme. 
A battalion entered Guillemont, and part of it passed through to the far side ; but 
as the battalions on either flank did not reach their objectives, it was obliged to 
fall back, after holding out for some hours on the western edge of the village. In 
a subsequent local attack on August 7th, our troops again entered Guillemont, but 
were again compelled to fall back, owing to the failure of a simultaneous effort 
against the enemy’s trenches on the flanks of the village. 

The ground to the south of Guillemont was dominated by the enemy’s posi- 
tions in and about that village. It was therefore hoped that these positions 
might be captured first, before an advance to the south of them in the direction 
of Falfemont Farm was pushed further forward. It had now become evident, 
however, that Guillemont could not be captured as an isolated enterprise without 
very heavy loss, and, accordingly, arrangements were made with the French 
Army on our immediate right for a series of combined attacks, to be delivered 
in progressive stages, which should embrace Maurepas, Falfemont Farm, Guille- 
mont, Leuze Wood, and Ginchy. 

An attempt on August 16th to carry out the first stage of the prearranged 
scheme met with only partial success, and two days later, after a preliminary 
bombardment lasting thirty-six hours, a larger combined attack was undertaken. 
In spite of a number of enemy counter-attacks—the most violent of which, levelled 
at the point of junction of the British with the French, succeeded in forcing our 
Allies and ourselves back from a part of the ground won—very valuable progress 
was made, and our troops established themselves in the outskirts of Guillemont 
village and occupied Guillemont Station. A violent counter-attack on Guillemont 
Station was repulsed on August 23rd, and next day further important progress 
was made on a wide front north and east of Delville Wood. 

19. Apart from the operations already described, others of a minor character, 
yet involving much fierce and obstinate fighting, continued during this period on 
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the fronts of both the British Armies. Our lines were pushed forward wherever 
possible by means of local attacks and by bombing and sapping, and the enemy 
was driven out of various forward positions from which he might hamper our 
progress. By these means many gains were made which, though small in them- 
selves, in the aggregate represented very considerable advances. In this way our 
line was brought to the crest of the ridge above Martinpuich, and Poziéres Wind- 
mill and the high ground north of the village were secured, and with them obser- 
vation over Martinpuich and Courcelette and the enemy’s gun positions in their 
neighbourhood and around Le Sars. At a later date our troops reached the 
defences of Mouquet Farm, north-west of Poziéres, and made progress in the 
enemy’s trenches south of Thiepval. The enemy’s counter-attacks were incessant 
and frequently of great violence, but they were made in vain and at heavy cost to 
him. The fierceness of the fighting can be gathered from the fact that one regi- 
ment of the German Guards Reserve Corps which had been in the Thiepval 
salient opposite Mouquet Farm is known to have lost 1,400 men in fifteen days. 

20. The first two days of September on both Army fronts were spent in pre- 
paration for a more general attack, which the gradual progress made during the 
preceding month had placed us in a position to undertake. Our assault was 
delivered at 12 noon on September 3rd, on a front extending from our extreme 
right..to the third enemy trenches on the right bank of the Ancre, north of 
Hamel. Our Allies attacked simultaneously on our right. 

Guillemont was stormed and at once consolidated, and our troops pushed on 
unchecked to Ginchy and the line of the road running south to Wedge Wood. 
Ginchy was also seized, but here in the afternoon we were very strongly counter- 
attacked. For three days the tide of attack and counter-attack swayed backwards 
and forwards amongst the ruined houses of the village, till, in the end, for three 
days more the greater part of it remained in the enemy’s possession. Three 
counter-attacks made on the evening of September 3rd against our troops in 
Guillemont all failed with considerable loss to the enemy. We also gained ground 
north of Delville Wood and in High Wood, though here an enemy counter-attack 
recovered part of the ground won. 

On the front of General Gough’s Army, though the enemy suffered heavy losses 
in personnel, our gain in ground was slight. 

21. In order to keep touch with the French who were attacking on our right, 
the assault on Falfemont Farm on September 3rd was delivered three hours before 
the opening of the main assault. In the impetus of their first rush our troops 
reached the farm, but could not hold it. Nevertheless, they pushed on to the 
north of it, and on September 4th delivered a series of fresh assaults upon it from 
the west and north. 

Ultimately this strongly fortified position was occupied piece by piece, and by 
the morning of September 5th the whole of it was in our possession. Meanwhile 
further progress had been made to the north-east of the farm, where considerable 
initiative was shown by the locai commanders. By the evening of the same day 
our troops were established strongly in Leuze Wood, which on the following day 
was finally cleared of the enemy. 

22. In spite of the fact that most of Ginchy and of High Wood remained in 
the enemy’s hands, very noteworthy progress had been made in the course of these 
four days’ operations, exceeding anything that had been achieved since July 14th. 
Our right was advanced on a front of nearly two miles to an average depth of 
nearly one mile, penetrating the enemy’s original second line of defence on this 
front, and capturing strongly fortified positions at Falfemont Farm, Leuze Wood, 
Guillemont, and south-east of Delville Wood, where we reached the western out- 
skirts of Ginchy. More important than this gain in territory was the fact that 
the barrier which for seven weeks the enemy had maintained against our further 
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advance had at last been broken. Over 1,000 prisoners were made and many 
machine-guns taken or destroyed in the course of the fighting. 

23. Preparations for a further attack upon Ginchy continued without inter- 
mission, and at 4.45 p.m. on September goth the attack was reopened on the whole 
of the Fourth Army Front. At Ginchy and to the north of Leuze Wood it met 
with almost immediate success. On the right the enemy’s line was seized over a 
front of more than 1,000 yards from the south-west corner of Bouleau Wood in a 
north-westerly direction to a point just south of the Guillemont-Morval tramway. 
Our troops again forced their way into Ginchy, and passing beyond it carried 
the line of enemy trenches to the east. Further progress was made east of Delville 
Wood and south and east of High Wood. 

Over 500 prisoners were taken in the operations of September goth and follow- 
ing days, making the total since July 1st over 17,000. 

24. Meanwhile the French had made great progress on our right, bringing 
their line forward to Louage Wood (just south of Combles)—Le Forest—Cléry- 
sur-Somme, all three inclusive. The weak salient in the Allied line had therefore 
disappeared and we had gained the front required for further operations. 

Still more importance, however, lay in the proof afforded by the results described 
of the ability of our new Armies not only to rush the enemy’s strongest defences, 
as had been accomplished on July 1st and 14th, but also to wear down and break 
his power of resistance by a steady, relentless pressure, as they had done during 
the weeks of this fierce and protracted struggle. As has already been recounted, 
the preparations made for our assault on July 1st had been long and elaborate; 
but though the enemy knew that an attack was coming, it would seem that he 
considered the troops already on the spot, secure in their apparently impregnable 
defences, would suffice to deal with it. The success of that assault, combined 
with the vigour and determination with which our troops pressed their advantage, 
and followed by the successful night attack of July 14th, all served to awaken 
him to a fuller realization of his danger. The great depth of his system of 
fortification, to which reference has been made, gave him time to re-organize his 
defeated troops, and to hurry up numerous fresh divisions and more guns. Yet 
in spite of this, he was still pushed back, steadily and continuously. Trench 
after trench, and strong point after strong point were wrested from him. The 
great majority of his frequent counter-attacks failed completely, with heavy loss; 
while the few that achieved temporary local success purchased it dearly, and 
were soon thrown back from the ground they had for the moment regained. 

The enemy had, it is true, delayed our advance considerably, but the effort 
had cost him dear; and the comparative collapse of his resistance during the 
last few days of the struggle justified the belief that in the long run decisive 
victory would lie with our troops, who had displayed such fine fighting qualities 
and such indomitable endurance and resolution. 

25. Practically the whole of the forward crest of the main ridge on a front 
of some g,o00 yards from Delville Wood to the road above Mouquet Farm, was 
now in our hands, and with it the advantage of observation over the slopes beyond. 
East of Delville Wood, for a further 3,000 yards to Leuze Wood, we were firmly 
established on the main ridge; while further east, across the Combles Valley, 
the French were advancing victoriously on our right. But though the centre of 
our line was well placed, on our flanks there was still difficult ground to be won. 

From Ginchy the crest of the high ground runs northwards for 2,000 yards, 
and then eastward, in a long spur, for nearly 4,000 yards. Near the eastern 
extremity of this spur stands the village of Morval, commanding a wide field 
of view and fire in every direction. At Leuze Wood my right was still 2,000 
yards from its objective at this village, and between lay a broad and deep branch 
of the main Combles Valley, completely commanded by the Morval spur, and 
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flanked, not only from its head north-east of Ginchy, but also from the high 
ground east of the Combles Valley, which looks directly into it. 

Up this high ground. beyond the Combles Valley the French were working 
their way towards their objective at Sailly-Saillisel, situated due east of Morval, 
and standing at the same level. Between these two villages the ground falls 
away to the head of the Combles Valley, which runs thence in a south-westerly 
direction. In the bottom of this valley lies the small town of Combles, then well 
fortified and strongly held, though dominated by my right at Leuze Wood and 
by the French left on the opposite heights. It had been agreed between the 
French and myself that an assault on Combles would not be necessary, as the 
place could be rendered untenable by pressing forward along the ridges above it 
on either side. 

The capture of Morval from the south presented a very difficult problem, 
while the capture of Sailly-Saillisel, at that. time some 3,000 yards to the north 
of the French left, was in some respects even more difficult. The line of the 
French advance was narrowed almost to a defile by the extensive and strongly 
fortified wood of St. Pierre Vaast on the one side, and on the other by the Combles 
Valley, which with the branches running out from it, and the slopes on each 
side, is completely commanded, as has been pointed out, by the heights bounding 
the valley on the east and west. 

On my right flanks, therefore, the progress of the French and British forces 
was still interdependent, and the closest co-operation continued to be necessary 
in order to gain the further ground required to enable my centre to advance on 
a sufficiently wide front. To cope with such a situation unity of command is 
usually essential, but in this case the cordial good feeling between the Allied 
Armies, and the earnest desire of each to assist the other, proved equally effective, 
and removed all difficulties. 

On my left flank the front of General Gough’s Army bent back from the 
main ridge near Mouquet Farm down a spur descending south-westwards, and 
then crossed a broad valley to the Wonderwork, a strong point situated in the 
enemy’s front-line system near the southern end of the spur on the higher slopes 
of which Thiepval stands. Opposite this part of our line we had still to carry 
the enemy’s original defences on the main ridge above Thiepval, and in the village 
itself, defences which may fairly be described as being as nearly impregnable as 
nature, art, and the unstinted labour of nearly two years could make them. 

Our advance on Thiepval, and on the defences above it, had been carried out 
up to this date, in accordance with my instructions given on July 3rd, by a slow 
and methodical progression, in which great skill and much patience and endurance 
had been displayed with entirely satisfactory results. General Gough’s Army 
had, in fact, acted most successfully in the required manner as a pivot to the 
remainder of the attack. The Thiepval defences were known to be exceptionally 
strong, and as immediate possession of them was not necessary to the develop- 
ment of my plans after July 1st, there had been no need to incur the heavy 
casualties to be expected in an attempt to rush them. The time was now 
approaching, although it had not yet arrived, when their capture would become 
necessary; but from the positions we had now reached and those which we 
expected shortly to obtain, I had no doubt that they could be rushed when required 
without undue loss. An important part of the remaining positions required for 
my assault on them was now won by a highly successful enterprise carried out 
on the evening of September 14th, by which the Wonderwork was stormed. 

26. The general plan of the combined Allied attack whick was opened on 
September 15th was to pivot on the high ground south of the Ancre and north 
of the Albert—Bapaume road, while the Fourth Army devoted its whole effort to 
the rearmost of the enemy’s original systems of defence between Morval and 
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Le Sars. Should our success in this direction warrant it | made arrangements 
to enable me to extend the left of the attack to embrace the villages of Martin- 
puich and Courcelette. As soon as our advance on this front had reached the 
Morval line, the time would have arrived to bring forward my left across the 
Thiepval Ridge. Meanwhile on my right our Allies arranged to continue the line 
of advance in close co-operation with me from the Somme to the slopes above 
Combles, but directing their main effort northwards against the villages of Ran- 
court and Frégicourt, so as to complete the isolation of Combles and open the 
way for their attack upon Sailly-Saillisel. 

27. A methodical bombardment was commenced at 6.0 a.m. on September 12th, 
and was continued steadily and uninterruptedly till the moment of attack. 

At 6.20 a.m. on September 15th the infantry assault commenced, and at the 
same moment the bombardment became intense. Our new heavily armoured 
cars, known as “ Tanks,’’ now brought into action for the first time, successfully 
co-operated with the infantry, and coming as a surprise to the enemy rank anu 
file gave valuable help in breaking down their resistance. 

The advance met with immediate success on almost the whole of the front 
attacked. At 8.40 a.m. ‘ Tanks ’’ were seen to be entering Flers, followed by 
large numbers of troops. Fighting continued in Flers for some time, but by 
10.0 a.m. our troops had reached the north side of the village, and by mid-day 
had occupied the enemy’s trenches for some distance beyond. On our right our 
line was advanced to within assaulting distance of the strong line of defence 
running before Morval, Les Boeufs and Gueudecourt, and on our left High Wood 
was at last carried after many hours of very severe fighting, reflecting great 
credit on the attacking battalions. Our success made it possible to carry out 
during the afternoon that part of the plan which provided for the capture of 
Martinpuich and Courcelette, and by the end of the day both these villages were 
in our hands. On September 18th the work of this day was completed by the 
capture of the Quadrilateral, an enemy stronghold which had hitherto blocked 
the progress of our right towards Morval. Further progress was also made 
between Flers and Martinpuich. 

28. The result of the fighting of September 15th and following days was 
a gain more considerable than any which had attended our arms in the course 
of a single operation since the commencement of the offensive. In the course of 
one day’s fighting we had broken through two of the enemy’s main defensive 
systems and had advanced on a front of over six miles to an average depth of 
a mile. In the course of this advance we had taken three large villages, each 
powerfully organized for prolonged resistance. Two of these villages had been 
carried by assault with short preparation in the course of a few hours’ fighting. 
All this had been accomplished with a small number of casualties in comparison 
with the troops employed, and in spite of the fact that, as was afterwards dis- 
covered, the attack did not come as a complete surprise to the enemy. 

The total number of prisoners taken by us in these operations since their 
commencement on the evening of September 14th amounted at this date to over 
4,000, including 127 officers. 

29. Preparations for our further advance were again hindered by bad weather, 
but at 12.35 p.m. on September 25th, after a bombardment commenced early in 
the morning of the 24th, a general attack by the Allies was launched on the 
whole front between the Somme and Martinpuich. The objectives on the British 
front included the villages of Morval, Les Boeufs, and Gueudecourt, and a belt 
of country about 1,000 yards deep curving round the north of Flers to a point 
midway between that village and Martinpuich. By nightfall the whole of these 
objectives were in our hands, with the exception of the village of Gueudecourt, 
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before which our troops met with very serious resistance from a party of the 
enemy in a section of his fourth main system of defence. 

On our right our Allies carried the village of Rancourt, and advanced their 
line to the outskirts of Frégicourt, capturing that village also during the night 
and early morning. Combles was therefore nearly surrounded by the Allied 
forces, and in the early morning of September 26th the village was occupied 
simultaneously by the Allied forces, the British to the north and the French to 
the south of the railway. The capture of Combles in this inexpensive fashion 
represented a not inconsiderable tactical success. Though lying in a hollow, the 
village was very strongly fortified, and possessed, in addition to the works which 
the enemy had constructed, exceptionally large cellars and galleries, at a great 
depth underground, sufficient to give effectual shelter to troops and material under 
the heaviest bombardment. Great quantities of stores and ammunition of all sorts 
were found in these cellars when the village was taken. 

On the same day Gueudecourt was carried, after the protecting trench to 
the west had been captured in a somewhat interesting fashion. In the early 
morning a “ Tank ”’ started down the portion of the trench held by the enemy 
from the north-west, firing its machine-guns and followed by bombers. The 
enemy could not escape, as we held the trench at the southern end. At the same 
time an aeroplane flew down the length of the trench, also firing a machine-gun 
at the enemy holding it. These then waved white handkerchiefs in token of 
surrender, and when this was reported by the aeroplane the infantry accepted the 
surrender of the garrison. By 8.30 a.m. the whole trench had been cleared, great 
numbers of the enemy had been killed, and eight officers and 362 other ranks 
made prisoners. Our total casualties amounted to five. 

30. The success of the Fourth Army had now brought our advance to the 


stage at which I judged it advisable that Thiepval should be taken, in order to 


bring our left flank into line and establish it on the main ridge above that village, 
the possession of which would be of considerable tactical value in future operations. 

Accordingly at 12.25 p.m. on September 26th, before the enemy had been given 
time to recover from the blow struck by the Fourth Army, a general attack was 
launched against Thiepval and the Thiepval Ridge. The objective consisted of 
the whole of the high ground still remaining in enemy hands extending over a 
front of some 3,000 yards north and east of Thiepval, and including, in addition 
to that fortress, the Zollern Redoubt, the Stuff Redoubt, and the Schwaben Redoubt, 
with the connecting lines of trenches. 

The attack was a brilliant success. On the right our troops reached the 
system of enemy trenches which formed their objective without* great difficulty. 
In Thiepval and the strong works to the north of it, the enemy’s resistance was 
more desperate. Three waves of our attacking troops carried the outer defences 
of Mouquet Farm, and, pushing on, entered Zollern Redoubt, which they stormed 
and consolidated. In the strong point formed by the buildings of the farm itself 
the enemy garrison, securely posted in deep cellars, held out until 6.0 p.m., when 
their last defences were forced by a working party of a Pioneer Battalion acting 
on its own initiative. 

On the left of the attack fierce fighting, in which ‘‘ Tanks’’ again gave 
valuable assistance to our troops, continued in Thiepval during that day and the 
following night, but by 8.30 a.m. on September 27th the whole of the village of 
Thiepval was in our hands. 

Some 2,300 prisoners were taken in the course of the fighting on the Thiepval 
Ridge on these and subsequent days, bringing the total number of prisoners taken 
in the battle area in the operations of September 14th-3oth to nearly 10,000. In 
the same period we had captured twenty-seven guns, over 200 machine-guns, and 
some forty trench mortars. 
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31. On the same date the south and west sides of Stuff Redoubt were carried 
by our troops, together with the length of trench connecting that strong point 
with Schwaben Redoubt to the west and also the greater part of the enemy’s 
defensive line eastwards along the northern slopes of the ridge. Schwaben Redoubt 
was assaulted during the afternoon, and in spite of counter-attacks, delivered by 
strong enemy reinforcements, we captured the whole of the southern face of the 
redoubt and pushed out patrols to the northern face and towards St. Pierre Divion. 

Our line was also advanced north of Courcelette, while on the Fourth Army 
front a further portion of the enemy’s fourth system of defence north-west of 
Gueudecourt was carried on a front of a mile. Between these two points the 
enemy fell back upon his defences running in front of Eaucourt l’Abbaye and 
Le Sars, and on the afternoon and evening of September 27th our troops were 
able to make a considerable advance in this area without encountering 
serious opposition until within a few hundred yards of this line. The ground 
thus occupied extended to a depth of from 500 to 600 yards on a front of nearly 
two miles between the Bazentin-le-Petit, Lingy, Thilloy, and Albert—Bapaume 
roads. 

Destremont Farm, south-west of Le Sars, was carried by a single company 
on September 2gth, and on the afternoon of October 1st a successful attack was 
launched against Eaucourt l’Abbaye and the enemy defences to the east and west 
of it, comprising a total front of about 3,000 yards. Our artillery barrage was 
extremely accurate, and contributed greatly to the success of the attack. Bomb 
fighting continued among the buildings during the next two days, but by the 
evening of October 3rd the whole of Eaucourt l’Abbaye was in our hands. 

32. At the end of September I had handed over Morval to the French, in 
order to facilitate their attacks on Sailly-Saillisel, and on October 7th, after a 
postponement rendered necessary by three days’ continuous rain, our Allies made 
a considerable advance in the direction of the latter village. On the same day 
the Fourth Army attacked along the whole front from Les Boeufs to Destremont 
Farm in support of the operations of our Allies. 

The village of Le Sars was captured, together with the quarry to the north- 
west, while considerable progress was made at other points along the front 
attacked. In particular, to the east of Gueudecourt, the enemy’s trenches were 
carried on a breadth of some 2,000 yards, and a footing gained on the crest of 
the long spur which screens the defences of Le Transloy from the south-west. 
Nearly 1,000 prisoners were secured by the Fourth Army in the course of these 
operations, 

33. With the exception of his positions in the neighbourhood of Sailly-Saillisel, 
and his scanty foothold on the northern crest of the high ground above Thiepval, 
the enemy had now been driven from the whole of the ridge lying between the 
Tortille and the Ancre. 

Possession of the north-western portion of the ridge north of the latter village 
carried with it observation over the valley of the Ancre between Miraumont and 
Hamel and the spurs and valleys held by the enemy on the right bank of the 
river. The Germans, therefore, made desperate efforts to cling to their last 
remaining trenches in this area, and in the course of the three weeks following 
our advance made repeated counter-attacks at heavy cost in the vain hope of 
recovering the ground they had lost. During this period our gains in the 
neighbourhood of Stuff and Schwaben Redoubts were gradually increased and 
secured in readiness for future operations; and I was quite confident of the ability 
of our troops, not only to repulse the enemy’s attacks, but to clear, him entirely 
from his last positions on the ridge whenever it should suit my plans to do so. 
I was, therefore, well content with the situation on this flank. 
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Along the centre of our line from Gueudecourt to the west of Le Sars similar 
considerations applied. As we were already well down the forward slopes of the 
ridge on this front, it was for the time being inadvisable to make any serious 
advance. Pending developments elsewhere all that was necessary or indeed desir- 
able was to carry on local operations to improve our positions and to keep the 
enemy fully employed. 

On our eastern flank, on the other hand, it was important to gain ground. 
Here the enemy still possessed a strong system of trenches covering the villages 
of Le Transloy and Beaulencourt and the town of Bapaume; but, although he 
was digging with feverish haste, he had not yet been able to create any very 
formidable defences behind this line. In this direction, in fact, we had at last 
reached a stage at which a successful attack might reasonably be expected to 
yield much greater results than anything we had yet attained. The resistance 
of the troops opposed to us had seriously weakened in the course of our recent 
operations, and there was no reason to suppose that the effort required would 
not be within our powers. 

This last completed system of defence before Le Transloy, was flanked to 
the south by the enemy’s positions at Sailly-Saillisel, and screened to the west 
by the spur lying between Le Transloy and Les Boeufs. A necessary preliminary, 
therefore, to an assault upon it was to secure the spur and the Sailly-Saillisel 
heights. Possession of the high ground at this latter village would at once give 
a far better command over the ground to the north and north-west, secure the 
flank of our operations towards Le Transloy, and deprive the enemy of observa- 
tion over the Allied communications in the Combles Valley. In view of the 
enemy’s efforts to construct new systems of defence behind the Le Transloy line, 
it was desirable to lose no time in dealing with the situation. 

Unfortunately, at this juncture, very unfavourable weather set in and continued 
with scarcely a break during the remainder of October and the early part of 
November. Poor visibility seriously interfered with the work of our artillery, and 
constant rain turned the mass of hastily dug trenches for which we were fighting 
into channels of deep mud. The country roads, broken by countless shell craters, 
that cross the deep stretch of ground we had lately won, rapidly became almost 
impassable, making the supply of food, stores, and ammunition a serious problem. 
These conditions multiplied the difficulties of attack to such an extent that it was 
found impossible to exploit the situation with the rapidity necessary to enable us 
to reap the full benefits of the advantages we had gained. 

None the less, my right flank continued to assist the operations of our Allies 
against Saillisel, and attacks were made to this end, whenever a slight improvement 
in the weather made the co-operation of artillery and infantry at all possible. 
The delay in our advance, however, though unavoidable, had given the enemy 
time to reorganize and rally his troops. His resistance again became stubborn 
and he seized every favourable opportunity for counter-attacks. Trenches changed 
hands with great frequency, the conditions of ground making it difficult to renew 
exhausted supplies of bombs and ammunition, or to consolidate the ground won, 
and so rendering it an easier matter to take a battered trench than to hold it. 

34. On September 12th and 18th further gains were made to the east of the 
Les Boeufs—Gueudecourt line and east of Le Sars, and some hundreds of prisoners 
were taken. On these dates, despite all the difficulties of ground, the French 
first reached and then captured the villages of Sailly-Saillisel, but the moment for 
decisive action was rapidly passing away, while the weather showed no signs of 
improvement. , By this time, too, the ground had already become so bad that 
nothing less than a prolonged period of drying weather, which at that season 
of the year was most unlikely to occur, would suit our purpose. 
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In these circumstances, while continuing to do all that was possible to improve 
my position on my right flank, I determined to press on with preparations for 
the exploitation of the favourable local situation on my left flank. At mid-day 
on October 21st, during a short spell of fine, cold weather, the line of Regina Trench 
and Stuff Trench, from the west Courcelette—Pys road westward to Schwaben 
Redoubt, was attacked with complete success. Assisted by an excellent artillery 
preparation and barrage, our infantry carried the whole of their objectives very 
quickly and with remarkably little loss, and our new line was firmly established 
in spite of the enemy’s shell fire. Over 1,000 prisoners were taken in the course 
of the day’s fighting, a figure only slightly exceeded by our casualties. 

On October 23rd, and again on November 5th, while awaiting better weather 
for further operations on the Ancre, our attacks on the enemy’s positions to the 
east of Les Boeufs and Gueudecourt were renewed, in conjunction with French 
operations against the Sailly-Saillisel heights and St. Pierre Vaast Wood. Con- 
siderable further progress was achieved. Our footing at the crest of the Le Transloy 
Spur was extended and secured, and the much-contested tangle of trenches at 
our junccion with the French left at last passed definitely into our possession. 
Many smaller gains were made in this neighbourhood by local assaults during 
these days, in spite of the difficult conditions of the ground. In particular, on 
November 1oth, after a day of improved weather, the portion of Regina Trench 
lying to the east of the Courcelette—Pys road was carried on a front of about 
1,000 yards. 

Throughout these operations the enemy’s counter-attacks were very numerous 
and determined, succeeding indeed in the evening of October 23rd in regaining 
a portion of the ground east of Le Sars taken from him by our attack on that 
day. On all other occasions his attacks were broken by our artillery or infantry, 
and the losses incurred by him in these attempts, made frequently with considerable 
effectives, were undoubtedly very severe. 

35. On November gth the long-continued bad weather took a turn for the 
better, and thereafter remained dry and cold, with frosty nights and misty morn- 
ings, for some days. Final preparations were therefore pushed on for the attack 
on the Ancre, though, as the ground was still very bad in places, it was necessary 
to limit the operations to what it would be reasonably possible to consolidate and 
hold under the existing conditions. 

The enemy’s defences in this area were already extremely formidable when 
they resisted our assault of July 1st, and the succeeding period of four months had 
been spent in improving and adding to them in the light of the experience he had 
gained in the course of our attacks further south. The hamlet of St. Pierre 
Divion and the villages of Beaucourt-sur-Ancre and Beaumont Hamel, like the rest 
of the villages forming part of the enemy’s original front in this district, were 
evidently intended by him to form a permanent line of fortifications, while he 
developed his offensive elsewhere. Realizing that his position in them had become 
a dangerous one, the enemy had multiplied the number of his guns covering this 
part of his line, and at the end of October introduced an additional Division on his 
front between Grandcourt and Hébuterne. 

36. At 5 a.m. on the morning of November 11th, the special bombardment 
preliminary to the attack was commenced. It continued with bursts of great 
intensity until 5.45 a.m. on the morning of November 13th, when it developed into 
a very effective barrage covering the assaulting infantry. 

At that hour our troops advanced on the enemy’s position through dense fog, 
and rapidly entered his first line trenches on almost the whole of the front 
attacked, from east of Schwaben Redoubt to the north of Serre. South of the 
Ancre, where our assault was directed northwards against the enemy’s trenches on 
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the northern slopes of the Thiepval ridge, it met with a success altogether remark: 
able for rapidity of execution and lightness of cost. By 7.20 a.m. our objectives 
east of St. Pierre Divion had been captured, and the Germans in and about that 
hamlet were hemmed in between our troops and the river. Many of the enemy 
were driven into their dug-outs and surrendered, and at 9.0 a.m. the number of 
prisoners was actually greater than the attacking force. St. Pierre Divion soon 
fell, and in this area nearly 1,400 prisoners were taken by a single division at the 
expense of less than 600 casualties. The rest of our forces operating south of the 
Ancre attained their objectives with equal completeness and success. 

North of the river the struggle was more severe, but very satisfactory results 
were achieved. Though parties of the enemy held out for some hours during the 
day in strong points at various places along his first line and in Beaumont Hamel, 
the main attack pushed on. The troops attacking close to the right bank of the 
Ancre reached their second objective to the west and north-west of Beaucourt 
during the morning, and held on there for the remainder of the day and night, 
though practically isolated from the rest of our attacking troops. Their tenacity 
was of the utmost value, and contributed very largely to the success of the 
operations. 

At nightfall our troops were established on the western outskirts of Beaucourt, 
in touch with our forces south of the river, and held a line along the station road 
from the Ancre towards Beaumont Hamel, where we occupied the village. 
Further north the enemy’s first line system for a distance of about half-a-mile 
beyond Beaumont Hamel was also in our hands. Still further north—opposite 
Serre—the ground was so heavy that it became necessary to abandon the attack 
at an early stage; although, despite all difficulties, our troops had in places 
reached the enemy’s trenches in the course of their assault. 

Next morning, at an early hour, the attack was renewed between Beaucourt 
and the top of the spur just north of Beaumont Hamel. The whole of Beaucourt 
was carried, and our line extended to the north-west along the Beaucourt road 
across the southern end of the Beaumont Hamel spur. The number of our 
prisoners steadily rose, and during this and the succeeding days our front was 
carried forward eastwards and northwards up the slopes of the Beaumont Hamel 
spur. 

The results of this attack were very satisfactory, especially as before its 
completion bad weather had set in again. We had secured the command of the 
Ancre valley on both banks of the river at the point where it entered the enemy’s 
lines, and, without great cost to ourselves, losses had been inflicted on the enemy 
which he himself admitted to be considerable. Our final total of prisoners taken 
in these operations, and their development during the subsequent days, exceeded 
7,200, including 149 officers. 


37 Throughout the period dealt with in this Despatch the réle of the other 
Armies holding our defensive line from the northern limits of the battle front to 
beyond Ypres was necessarily a secondary one, but their task was neither light nor 
unimportant. While required to give precedence in all respects to the needs of 
the Somme battle, they were responsible for the security of the line held by them 
and for keeping the enemy on their front constantly on the alert. Their réle was 
a very trying one, entailing heavy work on the troops and constant vigilance on 
the part of Commanders and Staffs. It was carried out to my entire satisfaction, 
and in an unfailing spirit of unselfish and broad-minded devotion to the general 
good, which is deserving of the highest commendation. 

Some idea of the thoroughness with which their duties were performed can be 
gathered from the fact that in the period of four and a half months from July 1st 
some 360 raids were carried out, in the course of which the enemy suffered many 
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casualties and some hundreds of prisoners were taken by us. The largest of 
these operations was undertaken on July 19th in the neighbourhood of Armen- 
titres. Our troops penetrated deeply into the enemy’s defences, doing much 
damage to his works and inflicting severe losses upon him. 

38. The three main objects with which we had commenced our offensive in 
July had already been achieved at the date when this account closes ; in spite of 
the fact that the heavy autumn rains had prevented full advantage from being 
taken of the favourable situation created by our advance, at a time when we had 
good ground for hoping to achieve yet more important successes. 

Verdun had been relieved ; the main German forces had been held on the 
Western Front ; and the enemy’s strength had been very considerably worn down. 

Any one of these three results is in itself sufficient to justify the Somme battle. 
The attainment of all three of them affords ample compensation for the splendid 
efforts of our troops and for the sacrifices made by ourselves and our Allies. 
They have brought us a long step forward towards the final victory of the Allied 
cause. 

The desperate struggle for the possession of Verdun had invested that place 
with a moral and political importance out of all proportion to its military value. 
Its fall would undoubtedly have been proclaimed as a great victory for our 
enemies, and would have shaken the faith of many in our ultimate success. The 
failure of the enemy to capture it, despite great efforts and very heavy losses, was 
a severe blow to his prestige, especially in view of the confidence he had openly 
expressed as to the results of the struggle. 

Information obtained both during the progress of the Somme battle and since 
the suspension of active operations has fully established the effect of our offensive 
in keeping the enemy’s main forces tied to the Western Front. A movement of 
German troops eastward, which had commenced in June as a result of the 
Russian successes, continued for a short time only after the opening of the Allied 
attack. Thereafter the enemy forces that moved east consisted, with one excep- 
tion, of divisions that had been exhausted in the Somme battle, and these troops 
were always replaced on the Western Front by fresh divisions. In November the 
strength of the enemy in the western theatre of war was greater than in July, 
notwithstanding the abandonment of his offensive at Verdun. It is possible that 
if Verdun had fallen large forces might still have been employed in an endeavour 
further to exploit that success. It is, however, far more probable, in view of 
development in the eastern theatre, that a considerable transfer of troops in that 
direction would have followed. It is therefore justifiable to conclude that the 
Somme offensive not only relieved Verdun, but held large forces which would 
otherwise have been employed against our Allies in the east. 

The third great object of the Allied operations on the Somme was the wearing 
down of the enemy’s powers of resistance. Any statement of the extent to which 
this has been attained must depend in some degree on estimates. There is, 
nevertheless, sufficient evidence to place it beyond doubt that the enemy’s losses 
in men and material have been very considerably higher than those of the Allies, 
while morally the balance of advantage on our side is still greater. 

During the period under review a steady deterioration took place in the moral 
of large numbers of the enemy’s troops. Many of them, it is true, fought with 
the greatest determination, even in the latest encounters, but the resistance of 
still larger numbers became latterly decidedly feebler than it had been in the 
earlier stages of the battle. Aided by the great depth of his defences, and by the 
frequent reliefs which his resources in men enabled him to effect, discipline and 
training held the machine together sufficiently to enable the enemy to rally and 
reorganize his troops after each fresh defeat. As our advance progressed, four- 
fifths of the total number of divisions engaged on the Western Front were thrown 
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one after another into the Somme battle, some of them twice, and some three 
times; and towards the end of the operations, when the weather unfortunately 
broke, there can be no doubt that his power of resistance had been very seriously 
diminished. 

The total number of prisoners taken by us in the Somme battle between 
July 1st and November 18th is just over 38,000, including over 800 officers. During 
the same period we captured 29 heavy guns, 96 field guns and field howitzers, 136 
trench mortars, and 514 machine guns. 

So far as these results are due to the action of the British forces, they have 
been attained by troops the vast majority of whom had been raised and trained 
during the War. Many of them, especially amongst the drafts sent to replace 
wastage, counted their service by months, and gained in the Somme battle their 
first experience of war. The conditions under which we had entered the war 
had made this unavoidable. We were compelled either to use hastily trained and 
inexperienced officers and men, or else to defer the offensive until we had trained 
them. In this latter case we should have failed our Allies. That these troops 
should have accomplished so much under such conditions, and against an army 
and a nation whose chief concern for so many years has been preparation for 
war, constitutes a feat of which the history of our nation records no equal. The 
difficulties and hardships cheerfully overcome, and the endurance, determination, 
and invincible courage shown in meeting them, can hardly be imagined by those 
who have not had personal experience of the battle, even though they have them- 
selves seen something of war. 

The events which I have described in this Despatch form but a bare outline of 
the more important occurrences. To deal in any detail even with these without 
touching on the smaller fights and the ceaseless work in the trenches continuing 
day and night for five months is not possible here. Nor have I deemed it per- 
missible in this Despatch, much as I desired to do so, to particularize the units, 
brigades or divisions especially connected with the different events described. It 
would not be possible to do so without giving useful information to the enemy. 
Recommendations for individual rewards have been forwarded separately, and in 
due course full details will be made known. Meanwhile, it must suffice to say 
that troops from every part of the British Isles, and from every Dominion and 
quarter of the Empire, whether Regulars, Territorials, or men of the New Armies, 
have borne a share in the Battle of the Somme. While some have been more fortu- 
nate than others in opportunities for distinction, all have done their duty nobly. 

Among all the long roll of victories borne on the Colours of our regiments, there 
has never been a higher test of the endurance and resolution of our infantry. 
They have shown themselves worthy of the highest traditions of our race and of 
the proud records of former wars. 

Against such defences as we had to assault—far more formidable in. many 
respects than those of the most famous fortresses in history—infantry would have 
been powerless without thoroughly efficient artillery preparation and support. 
The work of our artillery was wholly admirable, though the strain on the personnel 
was enormous. The excellence of the results attained was the most remarkable, 
in view of the shortness of the training of most of the junior officers and of the 
N.C.O.’s and men. Despite this, they rose to a very high level of technical and 
tactical skill, and the combination between artillery and infantry, on which, above 
everything, victory depends, was an outstanding feature of the battle. Good 
even in July, it improved with experience, until in the latter assaults it approached 
perfection. 

In this combination between infantry and artillery the Royal Flying Corps 
played a highly important part. The admirable work of this Corps has been a 
very satisfactory feature of the battle. Under the conditions of modern war the 
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duties of the Air Service are many and varied. They include the regulation and 
contro! of artillery fire by indicating targets and observing and reporting the 
results of rounds; the taking of photographs of enemy trenches, strong points, 
battery positions, and of the effect of bombardments ; and the observation of the 
movements of the enemy behind his lines. 

The greatest skill and daring has been shown in the performance of all these 
duties, as well as in bombing expeditions. Our Air Service has also co-operated 
with our infantry in their assaults, signalling the position of our attacking troops 
and turning machine-guns on to the enemy infantry and even on to his batteries 
in action. . 

Not only has the work of the Royal Flying Corps to be carried out in all 
weathers and under constant fire from the ground, but fighting in the air has now 
become a normal procedure, in order to maintain the mastery over the enemy’s Air 
Service. In these fights the greatest skill and determination have been shown, 
and great success has attended the efforts of the Royal Flying Corps. I desire to 
point out, however, that the maintenance of mastery in the air, which is essential, 
entails a constant and liberal supply of the most up-to-date machines, without 
which even the most skilful pilots cannot succeed. 

The style of warfare in which we have been engaged offered no scope for 
cavalry action, with the exception of the one instance already mentioned, in which 
a small body of cavalry gave useful assistance in the advance on High Wood. 

Intimately associated with the artillery and infantry in attack and defence the 
work of various special services contributed much towards the successes gained. 

Trench mortars, both heavy and light, have become an important adjunct to 
artillery in trench warfare, and valuable work has been done by the personnel in 
charge of these weapons. Considerable experience has been gained in their use, 
and they are likely to be employed even more frequently in the struggle in future. 

Machine-guns play a great part—almost a decisive part under some condi- 
tions—in modern war, and our Machine-Gun Corps has attained to considerable 
proficiency in their use, handling them with great boldness and skill. The highest 
value of these weapons is displayed on the defensive rather than in the offensive, 
and we were attacking. Nevertheless, in attack also machine-guns can exercise 
very great influence in the hands of men with a quick eye for opportunity and 
capable of a bold initiative. The Machine-Gun Corps, though comparatively 
recently formed, has done very valuable work and will increase in importance. 

The part played by the new armoured cars—known as ‘‘ Tanks ?’—in some of 
the later fights has been brought to notice by me already in my daily reports. 
These cars proved of great value on various occasions, and the personnel in 
charge of them performed many deeds of remarkable valour. 

The employment by the enemy of gas and liquid flame as weapons of offence, 
compelled us not’ only to discover ways to protect our troops from 
their effects, but also to devise means to make use of the same 
instruments of destruction. Great fertility of invention has been shown, 
and very great credit is due to the special personnel employed for 
the rapidity and success with which these new arms have been developed and per- 
fected, and for the very great devotion to duty they have displayed in a difficult 
and dangerous service. The Army owes its thanks to the chemists, physiologists, 
and physicists of the highest rank who devoted their energies to enabling us to 
surpass the enemy in the use of a means of warfare which took the civilized world 
by surprise. Our own experience of the numerous experiments and trials neces- 
sary before gas and flame could be used, of the great preparation which had to 
be made for their manufacture, and of the special training required for the personnel 
employed, shows that the employment of such methods by the Germans was not 
the result of a desperate decision, but had been prepared for deliberately. 
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Since we have been compelled, in self-defence, to use similar methods, it is 
satisfactory to be able to record, on the evidence of prisoners, of documents cap- 
tured, and of our own observation, that the enemy has suffered heavy casualties 
from our gas attacks, while the means of protection adopted by us have proved 
thoroughly effective. 

Throughout the operations Engineer troops, both from home and overseas, 
have played an important réle, and in every engagement the Field Companies, 
assisted by Pioneers, have co-operated with the other arms with the greatest 
gallantry and devotion to duty. 

In addition to the demands made on the services of the Royal Engineers in 
the firing line, the duties of the Corps during the preparation and development 
of the offensive, embraced the execution of a vast variety of important works, to 
which attention has already been drawn in this Despatch. Whether in or behind 
the firing line, or on the lines of communication, these skilled troops have con- 
tinued to show the power of resource and the devotion to duty by which they have 
ever been characterized. 

The Tunnelling Companies still maintain their superiority over the enemy 
underground, thus safeguarding their comrades in the trenches. Their skill, 
enterprise, and courage have been remarkable, and, thanks to their efforts, the 
enemy has nowhere been able to achieve a success of any importance by mining. 

During the battle of the Somme the work of the Tunnelling Companies 
contributed in no small degree to the successful issue of several operations. 

The Field Survey Companies have worked throughout with ability and devo- 
tion, and have not only maintained a constant supply of the various maps required 
as the battle progressed, but have in various other ways been of great assistance 
to the artillery. 

The Signal Service, created a short time before the War began on a very 
small scale, has expanded in proportion with the rest of the Army, and is now 
a very large organization. 

It provides the means of inter-communication between all the Armies and all 
parts of them, and in modern war requirements in this respect are on an immense 
and elaborate scale. The calls on this service have been very heavy, entailing a 
most severe strain, often under most trying and dangerous conditions. Those 
calls have invariably been met with conspicuous success, and no service has 
shown a more whole-hearted and untiring energy in the fulfilment of its duty. 

The great strain of the five months’ battle was met with equal success by 
the Army Service Corps and the Ordnance Corps, as well as by all the other 
Administrative Services’ and Departments, both on the lines of communication 
and in front of them. The maintenance of large armies in a great battle under 
modern conditions is a colossal task. Though bad weather often added very 
considerably to the difficulties of transport, the troops never wanted for’ food, 
ammunition, or any of the other many and varied requirements for the supply 
of which these Services and Departments are responsible. This fact in itself is 
the highest testimony that can be given to the energy and efficiency with which 
the work was conducted. 

In connection with the maintenance and supply of our troops, I desire to 
express the obligation of the Army to the Navy for the unfailing success with 
which, in the face of every difficulty, the large numbers of men and the vast 
quantities of material required by us have been transported across the seas. 

I also desire to record the obligation of the Army in the field to the various 
authorities at home, and to the workers under them—women as well as men— 
by whose efforts and self-sacrifice all our requirements were met. Without the 
vast quantities of munitions and stores of all sorts provided, and without the 
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drafts of men sent to replace wastage, the efforts of our troops could not have 
been maintained. 

The losses entailed by the constant fighting threw a specially heavy strain on 
the Medical Services. This has been met with the greatest zeal and efficiency. 
The gallantry and devotion with which officers and men of the regimental medical 
service and field ambulances have discharged their duties is shown by the large 
number of the R.A.M.C. and Medical Corps of the Dominions who have fallen 
in the field. The work of the Medical Services behind the front has been no 
less arduous. The untiring professional zeal and marked ability of the surgical 
specialists and consulting surgeons, combined with the skill and devotion of the 
medical and nursing staffs, both at the Casualty Clearing Stations in the field 
and the Stationary and General Hospitals at the Base, have been beyond praise. 
In this respect also the Director-General has on many occasions expressed to me 
the immense help the British Red Cross Society has been to him in assisting 
the R.A.M.C. in their work. 

The health of the troops has been most satisfactory, and, during the period 
to which this Despatch refers, there has been an almost complete absence of 
wastage due to disease of a preventable nature. 

With such large forces as we now have in the field, the control exercised by 
a Commander-in-Chief is necessarily restricted to a general guidance, and great 
responsibilities devolve on the Army Commanders. 

In the Somme battle these responsibilities were entrusted to Generals Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Hubert Gough, commanding respectively the Fourth 
and Fifth Armies, who for five months controlled the operations of very large forces 
in one of the greatest, if not absolutely the greatest, struggle that has ever taken 
place. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the great qualities displayed by these 
commanders throughout the battle. Their thorough knowledge of the profession, 
and their cool and sound judgment, tact and determination proved fully equal to 
every call on them. They entirely justified their selection for such responsible 
commands. 

The preparations for the battle, with the exception of those at Gommecourt, 
were carried out under Sir Henry Rawlinson’s orders. It was not until after the 
assault of July rst that Sir Hubert Gough was placed in charge of a portion of 
the front of attack, in order to enable Sir Henry Rawlinson to devote his whole 
attention to the area in which I then decided to concentrate the main effort. 

The Army Commanders have brought to my notice the excellent work done 
by their Staff Officers and Technical Advisers, as well as by the various commanders 
and staffs serving under them, and I have already submitted the names of the 
various officers and others recommended by them. 

I desire also to record my obligation to my own Staff at General Headquarters 
and on the lines of communication, and to the various Technical Advisers attached 
thereto for their loyal and untiring assistance. 

Throughout the operations the whole Army has worked with a remarkable 
absence of friction and with a self-sacrifice and whole-hearted devotion to the 
common cause which is beyond praise. This has ensured and will continue to 
ensure the utmost concentration of effort. It is indeed a privilege to work with 
such officers and with such men. 

I cannot close this Despatch without alluding to the happy relations which 
continue to exist between the Allied Armies and between our troops and the civil 
population in France and Belgium. The unfailing co-operation of our Allies, their 
splendid fighting qualities, and the kindness and goodwill universally displayed 
towards us have won the gratitude, as well as the respect and admiration, of all 
ranks of the British Armies. 
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In conclusion, I desire to add a few words as to future prospects. 

The enemy’s power has not yet been broken, nor is it yet possible to form an 
estimate of the time the War may last before the objects for which the Allies 
are fighting have been attained. But the Somme battle has placed beyond doubt 
the ability of the Allies to gain those objects. The German Army is the mainstay 
of the Central Powers, and a full half of that Army, despite all the advantages 
of the defensive, supported by the strongest fortifications, suffered defeat on the 
Somme this year. Neither victors nor the vanquished will forget this; and, though 
bad weather has given the enemy a respite, there will undoubtedly be many 
thousands in his ranks who will begin the new campaign with little confidence 
in their ability to resist our assaults or to overcome our defence. 

Our new Armies entered the battle with the determination to win and with 
confidence in their power to do so. They have proved to themselves, to the enemy, 
and to the world that this confidence was justified, and in the fierce struggle they 
have been through they have learned many valuable lessons which will help them 
in the future. 

I have the honour to be, 


Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
D. Haic, General, 
Commanding-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 


APPENDIX XxX. 


The following, which was omitted in Appendix XX., published in the ‘‘ Military 
Notes ’’ of the Journat of November, 1916, is now added. 
+ * * * * * 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 
The Tochi Valley and Derajat. 


11. During October and November, 1914, various reports were received that 
attempts were being made to stir up fanaticism along the frontier. 

At the end of November, 1914, certain influential mullahs in independent 
territory led a Khostwal lashkar of some 2,000 men to the neighbourhood of 
Miranshah in the Tochi Valley. 

On November 2gth a portion of the North Waziristan Militia, under Major 
G. B. Scott, attacked the enemy and, in a skilfully fought action, inflicted a 
severe defeat on the tribesmen, who fled in a demoralized condition. 

Meanwhile, on the news of the gathering being received, I had arranged for 
the despatch of suitable reinforcements to Bannu and Thal, and had directed the 
General Officer Commanding Derajat Brigade, to reinforce Tank at his discretion. 

Major-General H. O’Donnell, C.B., D.S.O., Commanding the Bannu Brigade, 
whose services I have already brought to notice, had proceeded up the Tochi 
Valley with the Moveable Column, and had reached Miranshah on December 3rd. 
At the request of the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, the 
column did not proceed beyond Miranshah. 

The prompt and vigorous action of the North Waziristan Militia checked 
what might have been a serious rising. 

Further reports of hostile gatherings, which threatened the Tochi posts, neces- 
sitated the retention of additional troops on this border during December and part 
of January, but a march carried out by the 4th Brigade along the Bannu border, 
south-west of Bannu, at the end of December, 1914, had a quieting effect. 
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On January 7th, 1915, operations were carried out by the Bannu Moveable 
Column and a portion of the North Waziristan Militia with a view to defeating 
a large Khostwal lashkar that had crossed into British territory and attacked 
Spina Khaisora post. 

Of the British forces, only the North Waziristan Militia were actually engaged 
with the enemy, but the operations were successful, the enemy losing some fifty to 
sixty men killed and being driven in confusion over the frontier. In his report 
on the above action Major-General O’Donnell states that great credit is due to 
the North Waziristan Militia for the dash and spirit they displayed in the action 
against great odds and after a long march. 

For his most conspicuous bravery in this action, in attempting at the cost 
of his life to rescue one of his men, Captain E. Jotham, 51st Sikhs (Frontier 
Force), was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

Although some further gatherings were reported, I was able, on January 11th, 
to order the withdrawal of most of the extra troops that had been sent to this 
portion of the frontier, leaving sufficient to ensure its safeguarding. 

Early in March, 1915, reports of hostile gatherings intended to attack the 
Tochi posts, and the alleged presence of a Mahsud lashkar, again compelled me 
to order troops to concentrate on the Derajat, Bannu, and Kohat borders. 

On March 26th, 1915, the Bannu Moveable Column, together with a portion 
of the North Waziristan Militia, the whole under the command of Brigadier- 
General V. B. Fane, C.B., whose services I have already brought to notice, 
moved out from Miranshah and attacked a large Khostwal lashkar, estimated at 
7,000 to 8,000 men, which was threatening that place. 

The attack was entirely successful. The enemy’s losses were estimated at 
200 killed and 300 wounded, and they retreated rapidly across the frontier. 

Our success was largely due to the skilful manner in which a column under 
Major G. B. Scott, Commandant, North Waziristan Militia, by means of a night 
march gained a position in rear of the enemy in time to combine with the frontal 
attack. 

Brigadier-General Fane brings to notice the name of Mr. J. A. O. Fitzpatrick, 
1.C.S., Political Agent, Tochi, who assisted him with sound advice and good 
information. 

12. With the exception of raiding, this portion of the frontier remained quiet 
until October, 1915, when unrest among the Mahsuds necessitated precautions 
being taken in the Derajat Brigade area. 

A militia piquet was attacked on November 12th, and on the 18th a detach- 
ment of the 45th Rattray’s Sikhs, on piquetting duty near Khajuri Kach, in the 
Gomal, was fired upon by some eighty to one hundred Mahsuds. The enemy was 
driven off and fled and the convoy proceeded to its destination in safety. Brigadier- 
General F. J. Fowler, C.B., D.S.O., Commanding the Derajat Brigade, states 
that the detachment behaved very well indeed and maintained the high reputation 
of their regiment. 

The successful operations mentioned above, combined with pressure brought 
to bear upon the Mahsuds by the civil authorities, have prevented any tribal out- 
breaks on a considerable scale, but raiding has been constant, which has necessitated 
constant vigilance and action on the part of the troops. 

* * * « % + 


Black Mountain. 


20. In January, 1915, unrest among the Chagarzais on the British border at 
the Black Mountain necessitated the temporary reinforcement of Oghi post by 
regular troops. 
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Quiet prevailed until August, when emissaries from Buner endeavoured to 
stir up the Black Mountain tribes in the cause of jihad. 

As a precautionary measure a small column, consisting mainly of a detach- 
ment of the troops whose services had been lent to the Government of India by 
the Nepal Durbar, was ordered to Oghi and the neighbouring posts, where they 
remained throughout September. Conditions became normal again in October. 


Burma. 
Operations in the Kachin Hills, January and February, 1915. 


21. Unrest, which had been brewing for some time among the Kachins, came 
to a head in December, 1914, and January, 1915, when punitive operations were 
undertaken. 

The columns originally consisted of Burma Military Police, but as the 
disturbance appeared more general and likely to spread, Regular troops were 
ordered up to Mvitkyina. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. T. Swan, 64th Pioneers, was placed in command of the 
operations north of Myitkyina, and Lieut.-Colonel A. W. H. Lee, 1st/7th Gurkha 
Rifles, Burma Military Police, was detailed to command all troops and control 
all operations in the Kamaing and Mogaung Jurisdictions. In February, Major- 
General H. A. Raitt, C.B., Commanding Burma Division, proceeded to Myitkyina 
to direct operations. 

In the Kamaing and Mogaung Jurisdictions, and the adjoining unadministered 
territory, six columns operated during January and February. The slight opposi- 
tion encountered was in all cases successfully overcome, the rebel stockades 
captured, and the implicated villages destroyed. 

In the country north of Myitkyina two columns were employed during the 
latter end of January and throughout February, and these were successful in 
punishing the recalcitrant tribesmen. 

The country in which these operations were carried out is of a particularly 
dense and difficult nature. | Major-General Raitt especially commends a night 
march carried out by a detachment of the 64th Pioneers over intricate country, 
followed by a successful attack on a rebel village. 

In reporting these operations, Major-General Raitt brings to notice Mr. W. 
Scott, Assistant Superintendent, Kachin Hills, and Major W. B. T. Abbey, I.A., 
whose local knowledge was of the greatest value; and adds that his special thanks 
are due to Lieut.-Colonel S. L. Aplin, I.A., Commissioner, Mandalay Division, 
whose unfailing tact secured the requisite co-operation between the civil and 
military officers employed. 


Madras. 


” 


22. The German cruiser ‘‘ Emden ”’ appeared in the Bay of Bengal in Sep- 
tember, 1914, and on the night of September 22nd-23rd, this vessel opened fire 
on the port of Madras. The troops in garrison promptly turned out and engaged 
the ‘‘ Emden,”’ the guns causing her to cease fire at once and to sheer off. She 
made no further attempts on the coasts of India. 

In reporting this incident the Officer Commanding, Madras, states that he 
was afforded great assistance by the Madras Artillery Volunteers, under the 
command of Major H. H. G. Mitchell. There were also in Madras the Madras 
Volunteer Guards, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel F. D. Bird, I.S.0., V.D., the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Rifles, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel P. G. Porteous, V.D., and ‘‘G’’ Troop, Southern Provinces Mounted 
Rifles, commanded by Lieutenant W. J. U. Turnbull. These units, together with 
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His Excellency the Governor’s Bodyguard, are reported to have been most prompt 
in getting to their posts. 
He also comments on the good work of Commander W. B. Huddlestone, R.I.M. 
* * * & * * 


APPENDIX XXIV. 


The Secretary of the War Office made the following announcement on February 
1oth, 1917 :— 

Operations undertaken against the main forces of Sayed Ahmed, the Senussi 
leader, in the Western Desert have just been brought to a successful conclusion. 

The main enemy force had been located in the Siwa and adjacent oases, and 
on February 4th our forces found the enemy main body in a well-defended position 
just south of Girba (fifteen miles west of Siwa). We attacked at once, and after 
an all-day engagement the enemy fled during the night, having set fire to his tents 
and destroyed a large amount of stores and ammunition. 

At the commencement of the action Sayed Ahmed left Siwa for Shiyata (ten 
miles west of Girba), together with Mahomed Saleh, his Commander-in-Chief. 
Our troops entered Siwa on the morning of February 5th, finding it evacuated 
by the enemy. 

In the meantime a portion of our force detached for this purpose occupied the 
Munasib Pass (twenty-four miles west of Girba), the only pass possible for camels 
between Girba and Jarabub [towards the Cyrenaica border]. An enemy convoy 
moving eastward was captured in the pass, and shortly afterwards the leading party 
of the enemy flying from Girba was successfully ambushed. Finding the pass 
occupied Sayed Ahmed, at the head of his main body, was compelled to abandon 
the road and strike off southward into the waterless desert. 

These operations have inflicted a severe blow on the Senussi cause. Their 
main body was surprised, defeated, and forced to retire into the desert, and their 
casualties reached a total of 200 killed and wounded (including several Turkish 
officers). | Our captures included a number of rifles, a machine-gun, a large 
quantity of stores and ammunition, and some donkeys and camels. 

|Since the defeat in March last of his attempt to invade Egypt the Senussi 
Sheikh has made the oasis of Siwa, which is in Egyptian territory, his headquarters. 
Driven from the whole of the coast region of Western Egypt by the operations 
which ended in the re-occupation of Sollum, the Senussi have since been gradually 
expelled from the oases west of the Nile, all of which they had occupied. This 
difficult task was facilitated by the building of a railway across the desert from 
the Nile to Baharia oasis. By the end of last year Kharga, Fanfara, Dakhl and 
Baharia oases had been cleared of the enemy, and in Egyptian territory the Senussi 
retained Siwa and Jarabub only. Kufra, in the Libyan Desert, the permanent 
headquarters of the Senussi, is 350 miles south-west of Siwa, which is 170 miles 
from the Mediterranean at Sollum.] 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
February—March—April, 1917. 


THe BaTTLEs OF THE SOMME. By Philip Gibbs. Crown 8vo. 6s. (William 
Heinemann). London, 1916. 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL AND THE Wortp War. Crown 8vo. (Presented by the 
Channel Tunnel Company). London, 1917. 
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GUIDE TO PIONEERING WITH INSTRUMENTS. By L. S. Palmer. 12mo. ts. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). London, 1916. 

Wars OF THE I9TH CENTURY. By Major-General C. W. Robinson and others. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Encyclopedia Britannica Company). London, 1914. 

WINNOWED Memorigs. By Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 8vo. 16s. 
(Cassell & Co., Ltd.). London, 1917. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Lord Charnwood. 8vo. 6s. (Constable & Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1917. 

HIsTORICAL RECORD OF THE WORK OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ FAMILIES ASSOCIA- 
TION FROM 1885 TO 1916. By Colonel Sir James Gildea, K.C.V.O., C.B. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Author). (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd.). London, 1916. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT OF Foot, NOW THE First BATTALION SOUTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE REGIMENT. By Major W. J. Freer, V.D. S8vo. (Presented by the 
Author). (Harrison & Sons). London, 1916. 

SIXTEEN MonTHS IN Four GERMAN Prisons. Narrated by H. C. Mahoney, 
chronicled by F. A. Talbot. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1917. 

WitH KITCHENER IN Cairo. By Sydney A. Moseley. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Cassell & 
Co., Ltd.). London, 1917. 

KinG EDWARD, THE KaISER, AND THE War. By Edward Legge. 8vo. 16s. (Grant 
Richards, Ltd.). London, 1917. 

STRENGTH OF SuHips. By A. J. Murray. 8vo. 15s. (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
London, 1916. 

SHIPYARD PRACTICE AS APPLIED TO WARSHIP CONSTRUCTION. By N. J. McDermaid. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. (Longmans, Green & Co.). London, 1917. 

HIsToRY OF THE 31ST Foot, HUNTINGDONSHIRE REGIMENT, AND OF THE 70TH Foot, 
SURREY REGIMENT, SUBSEQUENTLY IST AND 2ND BATTALIONS THE EAST SURREY 
REGIMENT. VoL. I. By Colonel Hugh W. Pearse, D.S.O. Sm.qto. 21s. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1916. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF Tactics. By Captain A. F. Breke. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1909. 

THe Marne Campaicn. By Major F. E. Whitton. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Constable & 
Co., Ltd.). London, 1917. 

Famous Mopern Batties. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 12mo. 1s. 3d. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons). London, 1913. 

Famous Lanp Ficuts. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 8vo. 6s. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1914. 

WiTH THE NEw ARMY ON THE SoMME. By Frederick Palmer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(John Murray). London, 1917. 

Tue Navy as A Ficutinc Macuine. By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1917. 

Sx MONTHS ON THE ITALIAN Front. By Julius M. Price. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd.). London, 1917. 

Mayor-GENERAL SiR Henry HALtaAM Parr, K.C.B., C.M.G.—RECOLLECTIONS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Sir Charles Fortescue-Brickdale. 8vo. 15s. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.). London, 1917. 

THe RussIAN OFFENSIVE FROM JUNE 5TH TO SEPTEMBER IST, 1916. By Stanley 
Washburn. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Constable & Co., Ltd.). London, 1917. 

D1g SEESCHLACHT VOR DEM SKAGERRAK AM 31 MaiI—1 JuNE, 1916. AUF GRUND 
AMTLICHEN MATERIALS DARGESTELLT VON KORVETTEN-KapPITAN SCHEIBE. Crown 
8vo. (Presented by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B.). (E. S. Mittler und Sohn). 
Berlin, 1916. 
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THE ENGINEER’S GUIDE TO THE RoyYAL AND MERCANTILE Navies. By A Practical 
Engineer. 3rd Edit. Carefully examined and revised by Mr. D. F. M’Carthy. 
Crown 8vo. (Presented by W. Whitaker, Esq.). (Virtue Brothers & Co.). 
London, 1864. 

THe CurisTiAN Hero. 8TH Epit. By Sir Richard Steele. 12mo. (Presented by 
Colonel G. H. Elliot). (J. Touson). London, 1727. 

Tue Hoty STATE AND THE PROFANE STaTE. By the Revd. Thos. Fuller. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented by Colonel G. H. Elliot). (William Pickering). London, 1840. 
THe MirRROR OF CHARACTER. Selected from the writings of Overbury, Earle, and 
Butler. Crown 8vo. (Presented by Colonel G. H. Elliot). (William P. Minns 

& Co.). Edinburgh, 1880. 

CHANGES IN WaR MATERIEL, 1868—1880. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Presented by Major F. V. 
Longstaff). (Harrison & Sons). London, 1868—8o. 

AiR Power: Nava, MILiITaRy, CoMMERCIAL. By Claude Grahame-White and Harry 
Harper. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers). (Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd.). London, 1917. 

En LIAISON AVEC LES ANGLAIS. By Philippe Millet. Crown 8vo. 2s. 11d. (Perrin 
et Cie.). Paris, 1916. 

THe MancuHesters. By Capt. G. L. Campbell, R.F.A., T.F. Crown 8vo. (Pre- 
sented by Colonel J. H. Abbot-Anderson). (Picture Advertising Co., Ltd.). 
London, 1916. 
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History of the East Surrey Regiment. By Colonel Hugh W. Pearse, D.S.O. : 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd. 


Colonel Pearse is well-known as a careful student of military history, and the 
Historical Committee of his old regiment were fortunate in being able to secure his 
services for providing a record of the life of the two distinct corps which now form 
the East Surrey Regiment. The 31st Foot, originally constituted as a regiment of 
marines, was raised in March, 1702, and after serving at sea. under Admiral 
Rooke, at the capture and defence of Gibraltar, and in the storming of Barcelona, 
was eventually drafted into the Line in 1714. It served at Dettingen and at Fonte- 
noy, under Burgoyne in the American War of Independence, during the French 
Revolutionary War, at the capture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe, 
in the campaign of 1799 in Holland, in Egypt, and in the Peninsular War from 
Talavera to Toulouse. In more recent days the 31st served in the first Afghan 
War, in the Sutlej campaign—at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon—in 
the latter part of the Crimean War, and in the China War of 1860. 

The 7oth began its existence in August, 1756, as the second battalion of the 
31st, but two years later was constituted a separate regiment, and was numbered 
as the 7oth, the two corps not coming together again until 1881, when they were 
reunited to form the East Surrey Regiment. At the commencement of its career 
the zoth seems to have followed in the footsteps of the parent regiment ; it was 
engaged in the War of American Independence, and at the outbreak of the 
war with revolutionary France, it served in the West Indies—at Martinique and at 
Guadaloupe ; but thenceforth, though in India during the years of the Mutiny, it 
Saw no serious active service for over half-a-century, when it did much fighting in 
New Zealand and in the second Afghan War. Until the outbreak of the Great War the 
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zoth, or the Second Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment, as it had now become, 
seems to have monopolized all the fighting that was to be done, serving in Egypt 
in 1884 and 1885, and under General Buller during the war with the Dutch 
Republics. The record is thus, as may be seen, a very full and a very distin- 
guished one, and to it Colonel Pearse does full justice; he has been unusually 
fortunate in being able to draw upon the diaries, letters, and publications of 
former officers of both battalions for many details of past wars mentioned in this 
history ; and he has provided a number of interesting portraits, prints, maps, and 
plans to illustrate the scenes he so ably records, and to recall the presentments of 
those paladins of old days, whose names and deeds he has rescued, if not from 
total oblivion, at any rate, from the seclusion in which their works would other- 
wise overlong remain, stored away on the dusty shelves of time; while he has 
compiled a narrative for which past and present and future comrades will owe him 
an irredeemable debt. Colonel Pearse proposes in a second volume to tell the 
story of all that the different battalions of the East Surrey Regiment have laboured 
to do in the Great War; and it would not be easy to find anybody more competent 
to perform so serious a labour, or to compile what will certainly be a great tribute 
to the units and individuals comprising this historic old regiment of the line. 


1. The Story of the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment. By T. R. Threlfall, with a 
preface by the Earl of Derby. (Offices of Country Life.) 


2. The Story of the Middlesex Regiment. By C. L. Kingsford (Offices of 


Country Life). 

These two volumes form the fifth and sixth of the series which is now issuing 
from the offices of Country Life, and it would be hard to find any better exemplars 
of the regimental history in short story form. The King’s (Liverpool) Regiment 
was raised in June, 1685, and it will be news to most men, that seven out of the 
original ten companies were recruited in Derbyshire, a county which did not bestow 
its name upon any regiment of the Line until something like another 140 years had 
gone by. The King’s came then into existence in the reign of James II., and 
having received on creation the title of ‘‘ Princess Anne of Denmark’s Regiment,’’ 
was re-named ‘‘the Queen’s ”’ on the accession of Queen Anne, and was thus styled 
and known for many years. The regiment was early entered to war, serving with 
great distinction throughout Marlborough’s campaigns from Nimeguen to the last 
and most costly Battle of Malplaquet; and then returning home shortly after entered 
upon a half-century of exciting existence, which comprised the battles of Dettingen, 
Fontenoy, Roucoux, and Lauffeldt. Mr. Threlfall traces the subsequent history of 
the King’s with meticulous care ; records its services in Canada, in Egypt, in the 
American War of 1812, and in the Mutiny; and then, turning to the deeds of the 
second battalion, raised in 1858, tells the story of the share it took in the second 
Afghan War. The first battalion did good service in South Africa, and the second 
in Burma and on the North-West Frontier of India. Mr. Threlfall has been so 
fortunate in these heavily censored days, as to find ample material to fill six 
chapters with the record in this War, not only of the old regular battalions of the 
King’s in France and Mesopotamia, but also of the special reserve, of the terri- 
torial force, and of those service battalions of the new army, which, modelled upon 
and trained in the traditions of the old, have maintained the fine reputation which 
has been built up during the last two hundred and thirty odd years. It is very 
fitting that Lord Derby, who has done so much for recruiting in the county, should 
contribute a preface to this story of the regiment. 

Mr. Kingsford has had a somewhat harder task than has the author of *‘ The 
Story of the King’s.”? for while Mr. Threlfall has onl, had to concern himself 
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with the record of one regiment, Mr. Kingsford really tells us two stories of 
separate and distinct regiments, which raised, the one in the middle and the other 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, only came together in 1881. It may be 
objected that the author of ‘‘ The Story of the Middlesex Regiment” has not 
made the lives of the two old regiments—the 57th and 77th—dquite sufficiently 
distinct ; he has not recorded the history of each separately until the date of 
union in 1881, when they finally came together ; but he narrates their histories in 
periods which entails goihg from one to the other and back again, a method which 
seems in a measure to mar the clarity and to disturb the continuity of each 
separate record. Both stories are excellently well told; the services of the 57th in 
the American War in Flanders, in abortive and ill-devised descents upon the 
French coast, in the filching of Sugar Islands, in the Peninsular War, where, at 
Albuera, that appeal was made which has animated ‘‘ Die-Hards,’’ old and new, 
ever since, and in New Zealand; while the 77th won their spurs in Mysore, and 
made a great name for themselves in the Crimea; as the Second Battalion of the 
Middlesex Regiment, it served throughout the war with the Dutch Republics. In 
his last three chapters, the author writes of the deeds of thirteen battalions, 
regular, special reserve, territorial and service, during the great War, and of the 
splendid work all the units and all ranks have done in France, in Flanders, in 
Mesopotamia, in the Gallipoli Peninsula, and in Egypt. In this book, as in ‘‘ The 
Story of the King’s,’”’ will be found several useful, and, indeed, indispensable, 
appendices, containing information about the Colours, regimental medals, and 
rolls of those who, in this War, have won honour and reward—or who have made 
the supreme sacrifice. 


Historical Record of the Work of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd” East Harding Street, E.C.4. By post 4s. 


We commend to all interested in the families of soldiers and sailors a short 
historical record of the work of the above Association, from 1885 to 1916, ‘‘ Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who, as President, has 
been the mainstay of the Association for over thirty-one years.’’ The 
object of the compiler has been to remind the public, and those who have 
liberally supported the Association for so many years, that, because the work it had 
carried on during the first two years of the War had been taken from them by the 
late Government, the Association has not ceased, as many erroneously think, to 
exist. Founded in 1885, under considerable opposition from the military authori- 
ties, on the plea of its encouraging marriage without leave, which was refuted 
chiefly by the late Lord Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Wood, both staunch 
supporters from its  initiation—the organization soon became _ complete, 
not only throughout the United Kingdom, but in India and all foreign stations. 
Similarly, in 1899, opposition was raised to the establishment of ‘‘ Homes for 
Officers’ Widows and Daughters,”’ on the plea that no ladies would be likely to avail 
themselves of such provision, the outcome being that at the present time there are 
71 residents (widows and daughters of general officers and others), with their 
families numbering 140, provided with separate unfurnished apartments, free of 
rent, rates and water, located at Wimbledon, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
tennis and croquet lawns. 

At the present time there are 184 candidates awaiting election. 

During the South African War, 1899-1902, relief was given by the Association 
to the amount of £1,205,877, among 206,000 wives and dependent relatives, and 
235,000 children. During the present War, up to June 30th, 1916, £2,610,657 was 
expended on 1,204,928 wives and dependent relatives, and 1,688,628 children. 
This work has been carried out by over 50,000 ladies and gentlemen “ volun- 
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tary workers,” the expenses of the Association being limited to the amount con- 
sidered necessary by the Council for the administration of the central office, with 
the exception of the actual sums expended by its branches in circulars, printing, 
stationery and postage. Equally important is (@) its nursing branch, which pro- 
vides qualified district nurses to visit and attend the wives and families in their 
own homes, and which have been established at most of the garrison towns and 
naval stations, both at home and abroad. From 1892 to 1915, 3,038,407 visits were 
made to 243,543 cases, at a cost of £109,962. ‘ 

(b) Its clothing branch, established in the early years of the Association, for 
supplying suitable clothing free to 

(1) the wives and families at home; 
(2) to depots at foreign stations, such as Bombay, Egypt, Malta, etc., for 
wives and children returning home. 

This branch has been largely extended locally throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

At the present time, notwithstanding the chief part of the work in connexion 
with the present War has been taken over by the Government, the Association 
is fully occupied with pre-War cases, as well as having undertaken the relief of all 
Colonial and French cases residing in this country, neither of which come under 
the Government scheme, as also families in the Channel Islands, and parts of 
Ireland, for which the Government made no _ provision. Many of the 
voluntary workers of the Association have offered their services. to 
the local authorities established under the War Pensions Act, some few of whom 
have been accepted, but generally the sympathy, especially of ladies, etc., con- 
stantly visiting the beneficiaries in their own homes, and giving advice on matters 
of health and hygiene, and the bringing up of their children, has been lost. 


Responsibility in the Army. By Lieut.-General Sir A. Codrington, K.C.V.O., 
C.B. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 

The responsibility of the British officer is always great, and at times it is 
almost overpowering, but he does not always appreciate to whom he is responsible 
for the many and varied duties which, under all conceivable circumstances, he is 
called upon to perform. In this little pamphlet General Codrington seeks to define 
the chain of responsibility, to show how and to what extent the next superior officer 
is concerned in the fulfilment by his subordinate of the duties laid upon him—he 
helps us, in fact, to recognize the man behind the order. At the end of this book 
there is an appendix defining clearly the responsibilities of general, staff, and 
regimental officers and of their subordinates. 
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Royal United Service Institution. 





THE Ej:GHTy-SiIxTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
UniTeED SERVICE INSTITUTION WAS HELD AT WHITEHALL, 
Lonpon, S.W., oN TuesDAy, 6TH Marcu, 1917. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL H. D. Hutcuinson, C.S.I. (Chairman of 
the Council) presiding. 





THE CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, | will ask the Assistant Secretary 
to read the Notice convening the meeting. 


THe AssiSTANT SECRETARY (Mr. A. N. A. Pinhey) read 
the Notice which, in accordance with the Bye-Laws, appeared on two 
separate dates in ‘‘ The Times,” the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,” and the ‘“‘ Army and Navy Gazette.” 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1916. 
COUNCIL. 


The Council regret to report the death of Admiral of the Fleet The Right 
Hon. Lord John Hay, G.C.B.. a Vice-Patron of the Institution. 

Admiral W. F. S. Mann has been elected to the Council vice Rear-Admiral 
G. A. Ballard, C.B., who has proceeded abroad on Foreign Service. (Bye-Laws 
Chap. 4, Para. 9.) The Army Council have nominated Colonel B. T. Buckley 
as their representative on the Council, vice Brig.-General H. S. Sloman, D.S.O. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The Council beg to report that during the past year 319 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 55 in 1915). There were 137 withdrawals and 202 deaths (of 
which 44 were Life Members), making a decrease of 20 on the year. The large 
increase in Membership over that of 1915 is due to the temporary suspension of 
the Entrance Fee, and the reduction in the amount for Life Membership ; and the 
Council trust that Members will do their utmost to introduce new Members during 


the coming year. 
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434 Officers who were Members of the Institution have been killed or died of 


their wounds since the commencement of the War. 


The details of Members joining were :— 


Regular Army... Shs ea Bie si ee 128 
Royal Navy 3% ss — a ve 58 
Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) -.-- _ ee 55 
Service and Garrison Battalions --- =As a a. 26 
Special Reserve -.. Bae a8 = seb ew 18 
Colonial Forces -.-- ey be 3 pcs ne 13 
Royal Naval Reserve -. oad a ne ee, 1] 
Royal Marines. -.. oe ur eae 7 


Channel Islands and Malta Militia vee 0 os 2 
War Office (Civil) Staff --- vee owe ia or ] 
The total number of Members on January Ist, 1917, was 4,980. 


CLOSING OF THE INSTITUTION. 


exception of the Banqueting Hall and the Secretary's Office, is now in the occupation 


of His Majesty's Government ; or under notice of occupation. 
] p 


FINANCE. 
It will be seen from the Accounts that the year's working has given a balance 


credit of £2.7842s. This is about £1,000 less than last year, and is mainly due to 


four numbers of the JouRNAL having been issued in 1916 against two in 1915, and 
also to the fact that it was found necessary to issue a further edition of 10,000 copies 


Sas 


of the Museum Catalogue. It may be of interest to know that 3,000 copies of this 
new edition have been sold at the Museum Entrance during the year. 

The Council have pleasure in reporting that they have invested £2,500 in 
5 per cent, Exchequer Bonds, making with the £2,000 in 44 per cent. War Loan, a 
0 invested since the commencement of the War. 

The invested funds now amount to £11,754 2s. 5d., which is the valuation of 
these investments at ther market price in the Stock Exchange Official Price List on 
r oF 101¢ 
December Ph, 1916 

Museum. 
During the past year there have been added 8! new Exhibits, all of which 


have been catalogued and duly recorded in the JouRNAL, and placed on exhibition 


in the Vieseurn. These include a certain number of Exhibits from the War, and the 
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Baton of the late Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, and also the Sword presented to the 
late Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley by His Highness Mehemet Tewhk, Khedive 
of Egypt, in 1882. The Council desire to express their thanks to the several Donors 


for these valuable additions. 


The total number of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 
68,699 against 53,601 in 1915. This includes a very large number of Soldiers and 
Sailors, Boy Scouts, etc., who were granted free admission. This total does not 
include a very considerable number of Visitors who were introduced by Members 


personally. The total amount taken at the turnstile was £632 18s. Od. 


During the year 25 Schools were granted free admission to the Museum 
and attendants were especially detailed to conduct these visitors and explain the 
principal Exhibits. The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase 
Fund is £15 2s. Od., and the Museum Committee hope that this Fund will continue 
to receive support from the Members of the Institution, especially those who are 


interested in the Museum. 


LIBRARY. 


His Majesty’s Government having recently given notice that the Library of the 
Institution will be requisitioned for State purposes, it is probable that from an early 
date the Lending L.ibrary will be closed to Members. Should this happen, Library 
subscriptions already paid for 1917 will be refunded to Members on application to 
the Secretary. 

The number of books added to the Library during the past year was 202, 
bringing the total number of volumes up to 32,064. 

The number of Members subscribing to the Lending Library during the past year 
was 86 as against 78 in the previous year. The number of books issued on loan to 
Members was 425. 

The small number of subscribers and the books issued to Members is of course 
due to the present War. 

Donations of books, etc. have been received from our own and _ various 
foreign Governments, as well as from private individuals, and the thanks of the 


Council have been conveyed for these donations. 


JOURNAL. 


The Quarterly publication of the JouRNAL has been successfully continued 


during the year. 
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The thanks of the Institution are due to the following persons for papers contributed 
by them :—Lieut. R. C. Anderson, R.N.V.R.; C. R. B. Barrett, Esq. , 
Caprain R. H. Beadon, Army Service Corps; the Rev. Henry Belcher : 
Captain R. Bonham-Smith ; Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. : 
Second Lieut. D. Campbell, 1.A.R.O.; “C. N. W.”; H. C. Colles, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Guy E. Cooper, R.N. ; “J. D. F.” ; Colonel C. Field, late R.M.L.I. ; 
Major J. F. C. Fuller, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry ; 
“G. D. H.”; Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B. ; 
Captain H. M. Johnstone, late R.E.; Commander R. H. Keate, R.N.; 
Major J. H. Leslie, late R.A.; Surgeon-Major Mitchell; Professor 
C. Oman, M.A.; Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock; Major-General C. W. 
Robinson, C.B.; Colonel W. Rogerson; Commander the Hon. Henry N. 
Shore, R.N. (now Lord Teignmouth) ; Asst. Paymaster P. Smiles, R.N. ; 
Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith; Lieut.-Colonel Guy N. Stephen, R.A.M.C. ; 
“W. T.”:; Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Yate; and to the Editors of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio and the Rivista Marittima 
for permission to translate papers which have appeared in these publications. 


The thanks of the Institution are also due to the following authors of articles in foreign 
publications, translations of which have appeared in the JOURNAL: Amiral 
Jurien de la Graviere (de la part de Madlle. de la Graviére), Contre Amiral 
Degouy, Signor G. A. Rosso, and Captain di Tondo. 


The exchange of the Journal with Foreign Governments, and with many 


Societies in this and other countries, has been continued so far as this has been 


possible. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The following Members of the Council retire, having completed three years 
Service, Viz. t-—- 
Royal Navy (3 Vacancies). 
Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B. 


Capt. H. W. Richmond, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


Regular Army (4 Vacancies). 


Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
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Special Reserve and Militia (1 Vacancy). 
_ Colonel C. H. Colvin, D.S.O. 


Territorial Force (1 Vacancy). 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, C.M.G., T.D. 
all of whom have been duly nominated by the Council for re-election. 
A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary and Chief 
Executive Officer. 


Whitehall, 
30th January, 1917. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE SrTaTE OF THE INSTITUTION. 
{A full analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897.} 














ib den| aut || ema | oe | Tea [inghsoar| Fach | Men 
ae received. | Fees. | sources). | .iveq | at Cost. Books, &c. Library. 31st Dec. 
é £ é £ £ £ 
1831 654 ms 654 | 1,194 bes ooo oe 1,437 
1841 | 1,450 ove 1,643 186 6,000 243 5,850 4,243 
1851 | 1,136 181 | 1,292 66 666 34 10,150 3,188 
1861 | 2,122 305 | 2,899 266 2,846 99 11,812 3,689 
1871 | 2.455 237 | 3,677 538 7,748 202 15,501 3,922 
1881 | 2,893 238 | 4,967 645 | 13,670 240 19,920 4,577 
1891 | 2,640 189 | 5,004 454 | 21,942 153 23,845 4,204 
1892 | 2,930 605 | 9,429 {1,572 | 24,805 142 24,099 4,657 
1893 | 2,929 | 468 | 8,334 | 1,095 | 22,172 157 24,471 4,961 
1894 | 3,598 215 | 6,625 606 | 12,840 200 24,680 5,016 
1895 | 3,760 853 | 7,117 921 8,761 204 25,947 5,198 
1896 | 3,802 351 | 7,225 876 8,761 245 26,161 5,347 
1897 | 3,910 401 | 10,902f 959 | 12,386 381 26,381 5,550 
1898 | 3,964 265 | 6,935 493 | 12,386 376 26,592 5,620 
1899 | 3,834 167 | 6,646 251 | 12,841 430 27,142 5,583 
1900 | 3,879 174 | 7,170* 235 | 13,791 264 27,492 5,491 
1901 | 3,816 197 | 6,955 358 | 14,192 289 27,792 5,443 
1902 | 3,806 188 | 7,063 449 | 14,491 309 28,167 5,427 
1903 | 3,743 178 | 6,597 409 | 15,459 299 28,387 5,361 
1904 | 3,684 184 | 6,707 448 | 15,459 301 28,636 5,313 
1905 | 3,713 253 | 7,756 611 | 15,459 324 28,851 5,369 
1906 | 3,714 226 | 6,803 519 | 16,488 204 29,114 5,404 
1907 | 3,733 211 | 6,615 573 | 16,549 256 29,427 5,408 
1908 | 3,741 220 | 7,205 502 | 16,612 213 29,667 5,420 
1909 | 3,806 312 | 7,354 789 | 16,676 167 29,917 5,535 
1910 | 3,893 269 | 7,407 573 | 16,742 326 30,182 5,611 
1911 | 3,988 254 | 7,319 372 | 16,810 374 30,624 5,649 
1912 | 4,018 225 | 7,125 330 | 16,881 305 31,043 5,654 
1913 | 3,928 159 | 7,113 266 |**12,141 384 31,425 5,580 
1914 | 3,780 101 | 7,570 98 |**12,216 231 31,770 5,338 
1915 | 3,534 46 | 8,332 77 |tt14,276 92 31,862 | 5,000 
1916 | 3,443 13 | 8,595 344 | §13,537 110 32,064 4,980 


























7A donation of stock, valued at £2,323 and £1,301, realized by the letting of 
seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 

* This amount includes a donation of £500. 

** Value on December 31st, 1913. 

tt This includes £2,000 44 per cent. War Loan. 

§ Value on December 30th, 1916. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the first Resolution which it is my duty to 
propose is: ‘ That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” Before formally putting the Resolution, | should like to say a few 
words, and I will then ask the Chairmen of the Committees to make a few ex- 
planatory remarks with reference to the departments with which they respectively 
deal. After that, if any Member wishes to make any enquiries or to make any 
comments we shall be pleased to hear what he has to say, and to answer him if 
we possibly can do so. Then | will formally put the Resolution to the meeting. 


Gentlemen, to begin with, | think I may fairly congratulate the Institution on 
its progress and prosperity during the past year. Its progress and prosperity may 
best be tested by considering each of the headings in the Report. First of all, 
how do we stand in regard to finance > The financial position of the Institution 
is excellent, because during the past two years, and continuing now into the third 
year, owing to the Press Bureau having taken over nearly the whole of our build- 
ing, we have been relieved of large payments for rent, rates and taxes, heating 
and lighting, and so forth. In the result we have been able to save a consider- 
able sum of money, which has been invested in the 5 per cent. War Loan. You 
will see from the Balance Sheet which you have in your hands that we already 
have £4,500 invested in War Loan; and this year, in addition to that amount, 
we have taken up another £3,000. It is always nice, whether as an institution 
or as a private individual, to have a comfortable balance at the bank, and when 
peace is declared and we enter again into full possession of our premises, we shall 
find many useful and profitable methods of dealing with it in the interests of our 
Members. Of course, being without our rooms causes us a certain amount of dis- 
comfort, inconvenience, and disappointment, but not perhaps so much as might 
have been expected, because during the war Members have not very much time 
to use the Institution, even if it was fully open. They still have the JOURNAL, 
and the use of the Library and the Museum, and with these, and with the good- 
will which accompanies them and the anxiety to help the Government in every 
way we can, | think we may be well satisfied. 


Another test of prosperity is the state of the membership. When the war 
first broke out we had a regular slump in our membership. A great many Officers 
were lost fighting for their country, others resigned, and very few new ones came 
in. In the year 1915 we had only 55 New Members. It was obvious that it 
was necessary to do something to remedy that state of affairs, and just a year 
ago, as you may remember, we decided temporarily to suspend the payment of the 
entrance fee, members becoming Full Members simply by the payment of a 
subscription of One Guinea per annum. The result has been most gratifying. 
Three hundred and nineteen new Members have joined during the past year, 
and at the present moment the total membership is 4,980, which I think you 
will agree is very satisfactory. Hear, hear.) 

Then I should like to say a few words about the JoURNAL. The JOURNAL, as you 


are well able to judge for yourselves, is doing extremely well. It has reached a very 
high level of excellence, under the able editorship of Colonel Wylly, and 1 think we 
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have every reason to be pleased and satisfied with it. (Hear, hear.) It contains up-to- 
date articles, contributed by men who are experts on the subjects with which they deal, 
and it provides, amongst other things, a most valuable permanent record of the fighting 
that has taken place, on land and on sea, from the beginning of the war. That is 
always useful for reference. (Hear, hear.) As one small instance of the useful 
work that the JOURNAL is doing, | may say that in the August number there was, as 
you will recollect, a most admirable article on the activities and work of the Royal 
British Red Cross Society. That article was so much appreciated by the Red Cross 
Society that Sir Robert Hudson, the Treasurer, wrote and asked if they might 
reprint 5,000 copies of it as a pamphlet for their own use, for the purpose of 
circulating them to people who often asked for information as to the activities of the 
Red Cross Society. That is a very good testimonial to the work of the JoURNAL. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Museum continues to be extremely popular. You will see from the state- 
ment made in the Annual Report what a large number of people have visited it 
during the past year, and its gate money has contributed the very substantial sum of 
£632 to our funds. Of course a very large number of those who visit the Museum 
are men in khaki, sailors, and so forth, and they are very welcome at all times. 
When schools apply for passes the children are admitted free, and an attendant is 
appointed to take them round and show them the various exhibits. The Museum 
serves a useful purpose because it instructs as well as interests. | should like to say 
in this connection that I am very glad to see that Commander Caborne, who has been 
on war service for a long time, and is still engaged in that way, has just run up for 
the day, and is present this afternoon. (Hear, hear.) I suppose he was getting 
anxious because he had not seen his favourite Museum for a long time. (Laughter.) 
We are greatly indebted to him for all the interest he has taken for so many years in 
the Museum. (Hear, hear). 

The one room which we still possess for our own purposes is the Library, the 
beautiful room upstairs in which we hold our Council Meetings; but we have received 
a notice from the War Office that they require the Library also. They showed 
every courtesy towards us in the matter ; they knew we were reluctant to give it up, 
but we made a virtue of necessity and cheerfully acquiesced in the surrender of the 
room to them for Press Bureau purposes. We said at the time, however, that it did 
inconvenience us very much indeed, because there are a great many Members who 
use the Library for purposes of reference and study, and that if even at the eleventh 
hour they could adopt any other alternative and spare the room to us we should be 
very glad indeed. They answered us very courteously ; they said they had considered 
every alternative and they were afraid they must have the Library. The weeks are 
passing, however, and they have not yet made any further move in the matter. 
Circumstances may have changed. I do not know what is happening, but we are 
beginning to hope that, after all, they will not take it from us. If they do take it we 
shall be in a very tight place indeed in more senses than one. However, it is all for 
the country and for the war : and if they require it they must have it. (Hear, hear.) 
I think that is all I have to say by way of preliminary remarks, but before sitting 
down I should like to express my regret, which I am sure is shared by everyone 
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present at the Meeting, that our Secretary, Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, who takes 
the greatest interest in this Institution, and who has never yet missed one of these 
Annual General Meetings, is unfortunately prevented by illness from being with us 
this afternoon. (Hear, hear.) He is getting on very well indeed, and hopes in a few 
days to be discharged from hospital, but he has been quite knocked out for the present, 
and no one regrets more than he himself that he is not here. He is still employed 
by the War Office, but he exercises a general supervision over the affairs of the 
Institution, and we are very much indebted to him for the work he has done in that 
respect. In his absence, our Assistant Secretary, Mr. Pinhey, has carried on with 
great ability and assiduity, and we are very fortunate in having such a good understudy 
to Sir Arthur Leetham. (Hear, hear.) I should also like to express our obligations 
to the Editor of the JouRNAL for the excellent work he does in connection with the 
JOURNAL. It is now undoubtedly a high-class production, and I may tell you that 
it has a considerable sale outside our own Institution, which shows that it is appreciated 
in a wide circle. I also desire to express our obligations to the Librarian, his brother, 
who is always ready to give information to any Officer who enquires about books of 
reference or records for the purpose of study or otherwise ; in fact, all the Officers 
of the Institution have their heart in their work, and with such help we are bound to 
get on. I will now ask Sir William Hill, who is the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and to whom we are much indebted for his watchful management of 
the funds, to make a few remarks to you about our financial position. (Cheers.) 


Colonel Sin WittiAmM Hitt, K.C.B. (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
Mr. Chairinan and Gentlemen, the Accounts as presented in the Annual Report 
seem to be perfectly clear, and | will therefore only direct attention to a few of 
the items, the amount of which differs in some respects from the similar one presented 
in the last Report. With regard to the expenditure, the JOURNAL printing has 
gone up by the amount of £628. That is due to the fact that there were four 
issues of the JOURNAL in 1916, against only two issues in the previods year. 
Postage is up by £114 for the same reason. Literary services have increased by 
£74. We now allot a sum of money for the payment of literary services in excess of 
the amount we formerly devoted to that item. Then you will see that £330 has 
been spent on the rrinting of the Museum Catalogues, which represents an increase 
in the Accounts, but this is really a remunerative outlay. A large number of the 
Catalogues have been sold ; in fact, it seems to be one of the most popular publications 
that are sold at the Museum door. Salaries have increased by £60 ; that is due to the 
war bonuses that are now given to the employees of the Institution. Rates are:less 
by £29, but the taxes naturally have increased by £16. Postage of letters has 
increased by £21. That is due to the circulars that were sent out advertising the 
abolition of the entrance fee, and that Members could join on the payment of a 
subscription of One Guinea per annum. The item for Printing and Stationery is less by 
£57. Then, passing to the other side of the account, the receipts, the sale of 
JOURNALS has increased by £31. It is very gratifying to know that, in spite of the 
war and the rather high price of the JOURNAL per number, namely, 6/-, the outside 
sales have considerably increased. The Advertisements, which last year were almost 
nil, show an increase this year of £255. That is a very gratifying result. The 
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Admissions to Museum have fallen by £70, but the sale of the Museum Catalogues 
during the year has amounted to £200. being an increase of £99 on the year. The 
amount of £339 that was spent for the printing of the Museum Catalogues will very 
soon be refunded to us by their sale. The Rent of Premises is less by £290. That 
appears to be rather a large sum, but it is due to the fact that various items that used 
to be included in a lump sum in the Accounts are now distributed over other items. 
The Members’ Subscriptions are less by £85, but the Life Subscriptions have increased 
by the large sum of £267. Dividends have increased by £65, and the Rebate on 
Income Tax on Investments amounts to £82 against £35 the previous year. On the 
capital side our Debtors have increased by the amount of £80, and our cash at bank 
is £1,820, a very considerable sum. As the Chairman has already told you, we have 
invested a large amount since the publication of the Accounts, and I think I may say 
that the Institution is in a thoroughly sound financial position. (Hear, hear.) 


Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. (Chairman of the Museum 
and General Purposes Committee): General Hutchinson and Gentlemen, owing to 
my employment on Admiralty War Service, | have not been able to devote my usual 
amount of attention to the work of the Museum, but, whenever I have visited it, | have 
found everything going on with clock-like precision. A number of new exhibits have 
been added to the collection during the year, many of them being relics from the 
present great war. Among the more prominent additions are the Field-Marshal’s 
baton, presented to that great soldier, Lord Kitchener, whose untimely loss we all 
deplore ; a set of the numerous ribbons that he wore on one of his coats ;_ his famous 
order in connection with the Territorial Force serving outside the United Kingdom ; 
and a portrait of him, in water-colours, painted and presented by Lady Leetham. 
There is one other exhibit that should be mentioned to-day, a relic of another great 
soldier whose name will also live in history, being the jewelled sword presented ta 
Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, in 1882, by the then Khedive of Egypt, H.H. 
Mohamet Tewfik Pasha. It has always been a matter of regret to us that, so 
far, we have no personal memento in the Museum of the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, who was so intimately connected with the Institution and took such great 
interest in its welfare. I sincerely hope that this omission will be rectified before long 


It will be noticed in the Report that 68,699 persons—the majority being sailors, 
soldiers, boy scouts, etc.—passed through the turnstiles during the year under review, 
the figures for 1915 and 1914 being respectively 53,600 and 43,174. Last year, by 
a printer's error, | was made to say that the second largest number of visitors that had 
passed through the turnstiles of the Institution was in 1904, but it should have been 
1914. 

It is interesting to note the large sale of Museum Catalogues. They have been 
mainly purchased by soldiers, principally Colonial, to send to their friends as souvenirs, 
and not by the general public. A\s is always the case, a number of schools has been 
admitted free, although not so many as in the previous year, simply because, owing to 
the strenuous times, more applications have not been received. 


It is now my pleasant task to put forward, on behalf of the Museum and 
General Purposes Committee, their appreciation of the services rendered by 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham— whose absence, and its cause, we all deeply 
and sincerely regret-—Mr. Pinhey, and the other members of the staff who always so 
loyally perform their duty. | cordially endorse everything that the Chairman has said 


about Mr. Pinhey. 


The CHAIRMAN: General Dickson, who is the Chairman of the Library and 
JouRNAL Committee, is not able to attend this afternoon, but I have already referred 
to the good work which has been done by the JOURNAL, and to the usefulness of the 
Library. The Library is constantly used, and the JouRNAL Committee, under 
General Dickson, look well after its interests. 


Captain C. Stack: I should like, if | may, to say that, while I am sure all 
the Members regret very much the loss of so many gallant Officers in the war, it 
is satisfactory to find that during the past year over 300 Members have joined 
the Institution. I should also like to say that I cannot help thinking that, if the 
influence of the Council was exerted to its full capacity, we might be able to 
retain the Library for the use of the Members. It is very important that we 
should do so, because if, for instance, | speak to any young Officer who I think 
would be likely to join the Institution, as | have very frequently done, he would 
naturally say,"’ What are the advantages of belonging to the Institution ?” What am 
I to tell him now, under the present circumstances? There are hardly any advantages 
left at present ; but if the Library is retained it would be a considerable asset. I 
also think that the number of those visiting the Museum would be increased if we 
had some relic from the German Army, say a machine gun or something of that 
sort, deposited here. I think at one time we had a German gun lent to us by the 
War Office, but I do not know what has become of it; it may, for all | know, 
be in the Museum now. If such a relic from the German Army is on view in 
the Museum, notice is taken of it in the papers as something that will interest 
the general public. I should also like to remark, with reference to the JOURNAL, 
that, although this is the 6th March, I have not received my copy, and I believe 
other Members are in the same position. Surely, with three months for pre- 
paration, it could be issued early in February ; and it is most important that the 
Members should have it, because it contains the announcement of the meeting 
to-day. If I had not happened to call here, as | do when | am in London, I 
should not have known anything at all about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not send the JOURNAL out from this Office ; it is 
sent out by the publishers, and they must be told that in one or two instances 
the Members have not received their copies. 1 should also like to say, in reply 
to the remark that has been made, that there are a German field gun, a 
German machine gun, and many other War relics already in the Museum, and 
no doubt many more will come in later on; indeed, our trouble is to find space 
for the many things offered to us. 


Admiral Sir NATHANIEL Bowpen-SmitH, K.C.B.: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen.—As a very old Member of the Institution I should like to offer my 
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congratulations to the Council and to the Members on the very satisfactory position 
that the Institution occupies, especially from the financial standpoint. It has taken me 
somewhat by surprise to find that the financial position of the Institution has not 
suffered from the war; on the other hand, it seems to have gained from it. I was 
very glad to hear from your remarks, Sir, that you hope the Library may still be 
retained. With so many Officers in London and passing through London on their 
way to and from the Front, it would be a great pity if the War Office had to take 
it over, and | was very glad to hear you say that you still hope that may not be the 
case. Then I should like to say with regard to the JOURNAL that, differing from the 
last speaker, | received my copy in due course, and | read with very great pleasure 
the article that it contains on our wounded sailors, by Surgeon Stephens. It is a 
very great benefit to us older people who cannot take any active part in the war to 
be able to get news of what is going on either in the Army or in the Navy, when it 
is possible to put information into the JOURNAL without giving anything away that 
ought not to be given away to the enemy. The article by Surgeon Stephens is very 
interesting indeed, and goes a great deal into detail without giving away any informa- 
tion to the enemy. I hope that Officers on Active Service will be encouraged to 
send in any papers they can to the JOURNAL; they will, of course, be passed by 
the Censor before they are published, and they will be of interest to us poor old 
gentlemen who cannot take any active part in the war. 


Colonel W. T. Dooner: Before you put the Resolution to the Meeting, Sir, 
I should like to offer a word of congratulation to the Chairman, the Council, and the 
Secretary, on the excellent results of the past year. The finances, as everybody has 
said, are very good indeed ; and, as | said last year, it is really most gratifying to find, 
in view of the difficulties that we used to be in a quarter of a century ago, that we are 
in such a splendid position to-day, But the principal thing I want to say is to express 
my delight and thanks at the JOURNAL having been continued. There was a rumour 
at one time that it was going to be stopped. Those who read it, like the last speaker, 
the gallant Admiral, know what a splendid diary of the war it contains. (Hear, hear.) 
Some people try to remember the actions and engagements which have taken place 
during the last two and a half years by cutting pieces out of the newspapers, such as 
the diaries that are published in ““ The Times” on the first of the month ; but in our 
JOURNAL we have the whole thing complete, and it is possible to refer to it at a moment's 
notice. I do offer my sincere thanks to Colonel Wylly and to the Council for having 
continued the JOURNAL in such an excellent form. (Hear, hear.) Two excellent 
numbers were published in 1915, and four numbers were published last year. So far 
as the little extra expense that you have been put to in printing the JOURNAL is 
concerned, | am sure you have never expended money in a better direction than you 
have done in letting us have extra numbers of our excellent JOURNAL. [| also agree 
with those who have expressed the hope that the notice that has been given to us to 
vacate the Library will not take effect, and that the sword of Damocles will not fall on 
our heads. It still hangs over us, and we may have to give the Library up. If we 
have to do so we cannot help it. We must let everything go for the war, and do 
everything in our power to try and finish it. | notice that our invested funds amount 
to £11,754, and that part of it is invested in War Loan. I suppose that is 44 per 
cent. War Loan ? 
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The CHAIRMAN : It has since been converted into the 5 per cent. Stock. 


Colonel DooNER : You say in the Report that it is in the 43 per cent. War 
Loan ? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; but that was last year. 


Colonel Dooner : I presume that, like everybody else who had a penny in the 
4% per cent. War Loan, you have transferred it into the 5 per cent. Loan at 95 >? 


The CHAIRMAN : Yes. 


Colonel DoonerR : | think the wisdom of the Council in regard to the action 
they took last year about the subscription has been proved by the number of Members 
who have joined the Institution. As the Chairman said, since the beginning of the 
war there has been a loss of only 20 Members. That shows what an excellent move 
the abolishing of the Entrance Fee has been to the Institution. I am very glad to 
think that when, please God, the war is finished and our noble and brave fellows, who 
are Members of the Institution and who are fighting in every part of the world, come 
home, they will find the Institution in such flourishing circumstances. (Hear, hear.) 


The Motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


General A. F. GatciirF (Royal Marines): General Hutchinson and 
Gentlemen, it falls to my lot to propose the second Resolution: “ That the thanks 
of the Meeting be accorded to the Auditors, Messrs. Wilde, Ferguson Davie and 
Miller, for their services, and that they be re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year 
at a fee of twenty-five guineas.” This firm have carried out the auditing work of the 
Institution for many years past, and have always given the greatest satisfaction. 
There are one or two items in the Accounts to which | should like to refer from the 
Auditors’ point of view. In the first place, as regards the JoURNAL, which 
incidentally, as an old reader, | think has vastly improved in appearance, material 
and type, from what it formerly was. I should like to call your attention to the great 
increase in the receipts from advertisements. When business firms advertise in a 
sort of semi-private Journal like ours, it shows they consider it to be a valuable 
medium of publicity. Before long we shall have Selfridge advertising in the 
JouRNAL, with perhaps an article by “ Calisthenes.” (Laughter.) From the 
Auditors’ point of view I expect it must be very satisfactory to them to find that the 
investments are set out at their proper face value. For the last two years the 
investments have been valued at the last recorded Stock Exchange quotation prior 
to the war, namely, the 31st December, 1913; but the Council have now resolved 
that the proper value shall be set out in the Balance Sheet, and I am quite sure that 
from an auditing point of view that is much more satisfactory. Unfortunately there 
is an enormous drop in the value of some of the investments; for instance, the 
£5,000 Hull and Barnsley Railway Ordinary Stock is now valued at only £1,925 ; 
but, anyway, it is better to be told the truth, so that we know exactly how we stand. 
I think it is also most satisfactory from an auditing point of view that the Institution has 
been able to invest nearly £7,000 in the new War Loan, which will bring in an 
income roughly of £350 per annum. Incidentally | should like to throw out the 
suggestion that we might invest some of our funds in the War Savings Certificates, 
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and obtain the high percentage of interest which is paid on them. I believe that for 
a payment of £375 we can get Certificates which, when they mature in five years 
time, will be worth £500. I notice that the Auditors, like everybody else in this 
world. try to play for safety, and you will see that at the end of their Certificate they 
say that everything is all right, “subject to the leasehold redemption fund being 
sufficient to provide for the depreciation of the lease.” Not being architects or 
Government officials, but only accountants, they are not in a position to say whether 
that is sufficient. I might mention to the Members one or two details about the 
lease. This place, as you know, is held on lease, and we may in due time be able to 
get a renewal of the lease, perhaps at an increased rent, and the amount that is put 
down in the Balance Sheet of £1,783 is for that purpose. But the Auditors do not 
commit themselves to saying whether that is sufficient or not, nor do | know. I do 
not know that anybody else knows, because it all depends on what the Government 
will put on as extra rent for a renewed term of the lease. Anyway, it seems a very 
small sum by way of either capital or interest for a large building of this sort, but I 
suppose it is all right. Subject to that proviso, the Auditors state that the Accounts 
are duly and properly put forward. I have great pleasure in formally moving the 
Resolution. 


Major-General M. H. Sawarp: I beg to second the Resolution. 
The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN: A number of vacancies occur on the Council owing to the 
Officers having served their prescribed term of three years, but they offer themselves 
for re-election. The following Officers have been nominated as candidates for the 
vacancies on the Council :—Royal Navy (three vacancies) : Vice-Admiral Sir 
F.C. D. Sturdee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O.; Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, 
C.B.; Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N. Regular Army (four vacancies): Lieut.- 
General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.1.; Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., 
C.B.; Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. ; General Sir H. H. 
Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O. Special Reserve and Militia (one vacancy) : Colonel C. H. 
Colvin, D.S.O. Territorial Force (one vacancy) : Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, 
C.M.G., T.D. If you approve of these Officers being re-elected, will you signify 
your approval in the usual way ? 


The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


Colonel E. T. R. Wipe: I have much pleasure in moving: “That para. 2, 
Chap. III., of the Bye-Laws, which deals with those eligible for membership by 
ballot of the Council, shall be amended, and after the words ‘Official Navy and Army 
Lists’ the following words be inserted : “Officers serving in Cadet Battalions which 
are recognized by the War Office.’” In moving this Resolution I should like to ask 
whether it would not be advisable to extend it by bringing in the Officers of the new 
Volunteer Force. Is it desirable to do that, or do the old Regulations cover the 
Officers of the new Volunteer Force > 1 do not know whether the Council thinks 
it is desirable to bring them in, but there are a great many Officers being gazetted to 
the new Volunteer Battalions. 
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The CHAIRMAN: They are in the Army List. 


Colonel Wi_pE: As their names appear in the Army List, they would come 
in under the old Regulations with regard to membership, which includes Officers of 


Volunteer Regiments ? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes; therefore they are eligible. 


Colonel WiLDE: I am glad to hear that is so. I have much pleasure in 
moving the Resolution. 

Major W. J. FREER: I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution, and, as 
the Honorary Treasurer of a Cadet Battalion, should like to suggest that, if possible, 
a notice stating that this alteration has been passed should be sent to the Adjutants 
of the various Cadet Battalions. If that is done | am sure you will get a considerable 
increase of membership; but they will not know anything about it unless they are 


sent to. 

Colonel Dooner : I| think before we pass this alteration we ought to read it 
carefully. It appears to me as if this ought to come before the Official Navy and 
Army Lists, because their names do appear in the Army List. 

The CHAIRMAN : This refers to Officers of Cadet Corps whose names do not 
appear in the Monthly Army List, but in a list which is published by the War Office 
annually, and therefore it is necessary, in order to make those Officers eligible—as 
they certainly ought to be—for election as Members of the Institution, to make 
this slight alteration. The Council strongly recommend it. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Commander W. F. Casorne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R.: I have been entrusted 
this afternoon with the pleasant duty of proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
in the following terms :—** That the thanks cf the Institution be accorded to the 
Chairman, Lieutenant-General H. D. Hutchinson, for presiding at this Meeting, and 
for his arduous services during the past year.” _—_| deem it a great privilege to do so, 
because I have served on the Council, of which, as a personal matter, | may mention 
that since the death of Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale, I have occupied the proud position 
of father, with General Hutchinson, for a good many years, and therefore it gives me 
very great pleasure indeed to propose this Resolution. I am sure we could not have 
any Chairman who would devote more attention to the interests of the Institution than 


does our present one. (Cheers.) 
Colonel Sir WituiAm Hit, K.C.B.: I have very much pleasure in seconding 


that Resolution. 
The Resolution was put to the Meeting by Commander Caborne and carried 


with acclamation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Gentlemen. That concludes the 
business of the Meeting, and I am much obliged to you for your attendance. 


The Meeting then termmated. 
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AUGHTER of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, when a 
visitor to London in the early days of the last century, made 
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